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Total Resources 


In National Banks; 


Drop Two Billion 


Comptroller of Currency 
Also Shows Decline of 
$1.818,856,000 in De- 


posits in Three Months 








2» 
Loans and Discounts 
Suffer Reductions 


Investments in United States 
Government Securities, How- 
ever, Register Increase of 


$32.939.000 Since June 





national 
declined 


resources of the 
the United States 


Aggregate 
banks of 


$1.896,634,000 between the calls for state- | 


ments of condition on June 30 and Sept. 


28 according to an announcement, Nov. 16, | 


by John W. Pole, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, which gave the total resources at 
$25,746 ,064,000. 

The decline thus shown was greater than 
has occurred in a decade except for two 
instances, but attention was called orally 
to the fact that 6,658 banks were included 
in the last report whereas 6,805 banks had 
been included in the call of June 30. Thus, 


it was explained, the decrease in the num- | 


ber of banks obviously would be reflected 
in the total resources. 
Deposits Decline Sharply 

Deposits on Sept. 29, the date of the last 
call amounted to $20,379,384,000 which rep- 
resented a decline of $1,818,856,000 since 
the June call. The Comptroller's an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The Comptroller of the Currency John 
W. Pole announced today (Nov. 16) that 
the aggregate resources of the 6,658 re- 
porting national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii on Sept. 
29. 1931, the date of the recent call for 
statements of condition amounted to 
$25,746,064,000 and showed a decrease of 
$1,896,634,000 since June 30, 1931, the date 
of the preceding call when there were 6.805 
reporting banks, and a decrease of $2,632,- 
619,600 since Sept. 24, 1930, the date of the 
corresponding call a year ago when there 
were 7,197 reporting banks. 

Loans and discounts, including 
counts, on Sept. 29, 1931, 
$12,479,935,000 and showed decreases for 
the 3 and 12-month periods of 697,550,- 
000 and $2,173,143,000, respectively. 


More Federal Securities Held 


Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $3,289,267,000 showed 
an increase since June 30, 1931, of $32.- 
939,000 and an increase since Sept. 
1930, of $472,112,000. Other bonds and 
securities held amounting to $4,380,016,000 
showed a decrease of $38,553,000 since June 
30 but an increase of $72,920,000 in the 
year. e 

Amounts due from correspondent banks 
and bankers of $3,572,864,000, which in- 
cluded lawful reserve with Federal reserve 
banks of $1,365,334,000, showed decreases 
in the 3 and 12-month periods of $992,183,- 
000 and $748,509,000, respectively. 


redis- 


Capital stock paid in totalled $1,656,374,- 
006, which amount was $31,289,000 less 
than in June, 1931, and $88,751,000 less 


than in September, 1930. Surplus funds 
of $1,470,291,000 and net undivided profits, 
excluding reserve accounts, of $455,474,000, 
a total of $1,925,765,000, also showed de- 
creases in the three and 12 month periods 
of $11,703,000 and $253,479,000, 
tively. 
Bank Notes Drop Slightly 
National bank _ notes 
amounted to $631,569,000, in comparison 
with $639,304,000 on June 30, 1931, and 
$652,260,000 on Sept. 24, 1930. 
Deposits on Sept. 29, 1931, aggregated 
$20.379,384,000, showing a decrease of $1,- 
818,856,000 since June of the current year 
and a decrease of $2,101,933,000 in the 
amount reported Sept. 24 last year. 
Total deposits on the date of the current 
call included balances due to correspond- 
ent banks and bankers and certified and 


cashiers’ checks outstanding of $2,527,514.- | 


000 and time deposits ofegicarygi7ofe inna 


000. United States deposits of $308,391,000, | 


other demand deposits of $9,393,194,000 and 
time deposits of $8,150,285,000 

In the latter figure are included deposits 
evidenced by savings pass books of $5,708,- 


071,000, represented by 14,848,614 accounts, | 


time tertificates of deposit of $1,237,252,000 
and postal savings of $266,066,000. 
Bills Payable Increase : 

Bills payable of $240,000,000 and _ redis- 
counts of $84,198,000, a total of $324,198,000, 
showed increases in the thre and 12 month 
periods of $170,665,000 and $104,348,000, re- 
spectively. r ; 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on Sept. 29, 1931, was 
61.24, in comparison with 59.36 on June 
30, 1931, and 65.18 on Sept. 24, 1930. 


Western Lines Seek 
To Reopen Rate Case 


Present Time Inappropriate for 
Decrease, Says Petition 
Western Trunk Line railroads on Nov. 
16 petition petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen for 
further consideration and hearing proceed- 
ings involved in the Commission's decision 
in the Western Trunk Line Class Rate 
Case, so as to return reduced interter 
torial rates and long-haul intraterritorial 
rates to “substanilally their former level.” 

(Docket No. 17000, Part 2.) 

The Commission’s readjustment of West- 
ern Trunk Line class rates is scheduled to 
become effective Dec. 3. 

The Western roads contended that they 
have never yet earned the ‘fair return” 
contemplated by the Transportation Act 
The record in the class rate proceedings 
it was said, is so far out of date, as not to 
reflect “even remotely the conditions pre- 
vailing at this time.” The 
should be brought down to date through 
further hearing, the brief declared 

During the first eight months of the 
current year, Western roads as a whole 
reflect a rturn of only 2.13 per cent, said 
the brief. 

“These development in the financial con- 


ri- 
Yl 


dition of the petitioners since the close of | 


the case should be before the Commission 
for the proper exercise of its judgment 
in the prescription of rates which are so 





{Continued on Page 8, Column 63 


amounted to, 


24. | 


respec- | 


outstanding | 


proceedings | 


Studies of Upper Atmosphere 
May Solve Television Problem |4sked to Be Lenient 


‘Federal Scientists Coo 
| 








| 

HE problem gof elimination of the 
| © double image in television, which has 
| troubled scientists and engineers since first 
experiments in visual broadcasting, may 
|be solved within the next year by the co- 
| operative effort of Federal scientists study- 
ing the Heaviside layer, it was stated 
orally Nov. 16 at the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

~ Radio experts at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Naval Research Laboratory, and 
}at television experimental stations report- 
{ing to the Commission, hope that by be- 
|coming more familiar with variations of 
the layer, and combining these findings 
| with those of other experiments, they may 
discover some method of eliminating the 
double image, it was said. 

The Heaviside layer, a body of ionized 
gaseous material about 70 to 200 miles 
above the earth, refracts to the earth all 
sky waves from transmitting sets. If, by 
{thorough study of the layer, scientists 
|may become familiar enough with its 
variations to adjust transmitters so they 
| won't be influenced by the layer’s action, 


Long-time Program 
Declared Essential 
To Farming Revival 


Schools Will Play Large Part 
In Land Grant 
Association Is Told by Mr. 


| Stone 
| 


Success. 








| Restoration of agriculture to equality 
with industry “may be realized only as 
a result of a long-time educational pro- 
gram,” and a review of the activities of the 
Federal Farm Board leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that the task can not be 
accomplished “by temporary expedients or 
by the application of any magic for- 
mula,” James C. Stone, Chairman of the 
Board, said Nov. 16 in an address at a 
conference of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, in Chi- 
cago, Ill 

“In the success of such a plan there 
is surely work and glory enougg for all,” 
Mr. Stone said, urging that land grant 
colleges, farm organizations, and other 
agencies determine the phase of the work 
for which each is best suited and then 
work together for the common objective. 
A statement issued by the Farm Board, 
summarizing Mr. Stone’s address, follows 
in full text 

Help From Colleges 

Agricultural colleges have a most impor- 
tant part in carrying forward the long- 
j time program for American agriculture 
| being developed under the terms of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, James C. 
Stone Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, said Nov. 16 in speaking before the 
annual meeting of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, in Chi- 
cago. 

In praising the spirit of cooperation in 
the past, Mr. Stone expressed the hope 
that the future will find these educational 
institutions and the Farm Board pulling 
even more closely together in their efforts 
to help the American farmer improve his 
| position. One of the great needs, he said 
is for a better understanding among far- 
| mers of the program and what being 
done. Through their long years of service 
the colleges have justly w on sme confidence 
of the agricultural people. They, there- 
fore, are in position to take the informa- 
tion to men and women on the farm 
that will bring about such an understand- 
| ing. 

Since it was organized, 
of 1929, Chairman Stone said the Farm 
Board has felt that in the development 
of the national cooperative program there 
is work enough for every agency and 
institution concerned with the betterment 
agriculture 

Team Work Urged 

“The chief task of each of the differ- 
ent agencies and institutions,’ Mr. Stone 
Said, “is to discover the special part of 
the program it can most successfully pro- 
; mote and expend its energies in that pur- 
} pose. In the success of such a plan there 
}is surely work and glory enough for all. 
If as a result of this coordinated action 
the Farm Board, land grant colleges, vo- 
cational agriculture teachers, State and 
Federal Departments of Agriculture, gen- 
eral farm organizations and the coop- 
eratives themselves, all working together, 
can develop effective teamwork, the fu- 
ture of American agriculture will be much 
brighter and more secure.” 

The 





is 


in the Summer 


imporiance of education in the 
agricultural program was stressed by Mr. 
| ene i 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 


Mix consumption in 152 cities in- 

creased 21 per cent after these cities 

had adopted the Public Health Service 

| milk ordinance and code, according to a 

| survey of these citiés, the results of 

| which were announced Nov. 17 by the 
Service. 


In pointing out that 444 cities have 
adopted the Public Health Service milk 
program, the Service declared that 
“rapid progress is being made toward the 
ideal of a practially nation-wide adop- 
tion of one uniform milk control pro- 





gram.” 

The statement follows in full text: 
The Public Health Service milk pro- 
gram has now been in existence for a 
period of eight years. During that in- 
terval 444 muncipalities, lo- 
cated in 25 a have adopted the 
program in coordinated attempt to 
improve and to unify milk control 
methods in this country. The 1931 edi- 


} tion of the Public Service Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code, which is the nucleus 
around which the program is built, has 
now been approved by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture. Therefore it may be stated 
that rapid progress is being made to- 


perating in Efforts to 
Eliminate Phenomenon of Double Image 





the double image probably will be done 
away with. 
How It Is Caused 

The double image effect is caused by 
ground and sky waves from a transmitter 
arriving at the reception point at slightly 
different times. When they arrive simul- 
taneously, that is, when the cycles of 
both sky and ground waves arrive in per- 
fect unison, the image is clear and distinct. 
However, when the cycle of one wave va- 
ries a fraction of a second before or after 
that of the other wave, two pictures are 
receiyed. 

Progress Being Made 

When waves are received in this way, 
they are called ‘out of phase.” Such va- 
riation is responsible for fading signals in 
broadcast reception. 

Refraction from the Heaviside layer is 
responsible for waves arriving “out of 
phase.” The layer varies in height daily 
and seasonally, and is constantly. in slight 
motion. The higher it is, the better is re- 
ception. The layer is high at night, low 
during the day; high in Winter and low in 
Summer. 

Studies of the layer are now being car- 
ried on at 
at many television experimental stations. 
The Naval Research Laboratory will spon- 
sor an Arctic expedition in 1932 to study 
the layer in the far north. Scientists and 
engineers of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion are watching developments closely, 
and are helping in every possible instance. 

From this cooperative study may come 
knowledge which will cause the end of the 
double image. 

Other experiments in methods of elim- 
inating the two picture effect are being 


carried on at television experimental sta- | 


tions throughout the country. These sta- 


tions report to the Commission, telling of | 


developments and progress. 

One recent experiment consists of plac- 
ing a large metal sheet over the antenna 
of the transmitting station. This sheet 
absorbs all sky waves or refracts them 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Mr. Stimson Confers 


On Chinese Situation | 


Ambassador Dawes, at Paris, 
Reports on Meeting of 
League of Nations Group 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- | 


son, has had several telephone talks with 
the American Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, Charles G. Dawes, now in Paris, re- 
garding the Manchurian situation and 
the negotiations by the Council of the 
League of Nations, it was stated orally 
Nov. 16 by the Department of State. 

The Department stated that it could 
not reveal the nature of the conversations 
between Secretary Stimson and Ambassa- 
dar Dawes. 

Proposed Withdrawal 

The Council convened Nov. 16 to con- 
sider the question of Japanese evacuation 
of Manchuria. A previous note by the 
Council to Japan had set Nov. 16 as the 
date upon which Japanese troops must be 
withdrawn to the railway zone. No indi- 
cation of such withdrawal has been re- 
ceived by the Department of State 

Ambassador Dawes was instructed by 
Secretary Stimson to go to Paris to ne- 


gotiate with members of the Council re- | 


garding Manchuria, although he was not 
instructed actually to sit in the Council 
meeting as did the American Consul to 
Geneva, Prentiss B. Gilbert. 


Movement of Chinese 
A report received by the Depatrment of 
State from Tientsin stated that 


troops at that city had been withdrawn 
6 2.3 miles from Tientsin. A statement 


by the Department of State follows in full! 


text: 

In a telegram dated Nov. 15, from Tient- 
sin, the American Consul General, Frank 
P. Lockhart, reports that the Chairman 
of the Hopei Provincial Government has 
notified the Japanese authorities that 
Chinese troops will be removed 20 li ‘6 2/3 
miles) from Tientsin pursuant to the re- 
quest of the Japanese authorities, based 
on the terms of the Provisional Note of 
July 15, 1902, arising out of the Boxer 
Protocol. 

Consul General Lockhart further states 
that during the joint search of the 300 
meter zone on Novy. 14, four or five Chi- 
nese armed police were discovered within 
the zone Aquantity of barbed wire, bar- 


ricade and other defenses was also dis- 
covered. As a result of these discoveries 
the joint search was discontinued. The 
Japanese have restored barricades and} 


guards at points of the Japanese conces- 
sion abutting the neutral zone. 


Municipal Regulation of Milk 
Said to Increas 





» Consumption 


ward the ideal of a practically nation- 
wide adoption of one uniform milk con- 
trol program 

Such a nation-wide unification of 
milk contro] will have many advantages: 

It will increase the average safety of 
milk supplies in the United States and 
prevent most of the 40 to 50 epidemics 
of milk-borne disease which are being 
reported each year to the Public Health 
Service. It will increase milk consump- 
tion because people will have greater 
confidence in standard grades of milk. 
It will simplify the enforcement work 
of the health officer because he will be 
able to use standard practice and 
therefore the accumulated experience 
of many cities in carrying out the same 
standard methods 


It will reduce the cost of milk sani- 
tation to the producer and distributor, 
and hence to the consumer, by stand- 
ardizing and stabilizing milk sanitation 


methods and equipment. There can be 
no doubt that the frequent changes in 
local milk ordinances due to local politi- 
cal changes have been expensive to the 
dairy industry because of the constant 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2,} 


the Bureau of Standards and} 


Chinese | 


Mortgage Holders 


California Governor Appeals 
To Creditors to Postpone 
Foreclosures on Homes 





SACRAMENTO, CALiF., Nov. 16. 

OV. JAMES ROLPH today issued a 

proclamation requesting holders of 
mortgages and trust deeds on small homes 
to withhold foreclosure proceedings against 
debtors unable to keep up payments of 
principal instalments and interest. 

“While I have no right nor intention to 
declare a moratorium on such payments,” 
the proclamation reads, “I do appeal to 
creditors whose claims are secured by 
mortgages or deeds of trust to defer the 
enforcement of their legal rights against 
| their debtors. Such action, I believe, 


dence.” 


| ———$ $$ 


Federal Expenditures 
For State Education 
22 Millions in Year 





Sum Represents Two-fold 
| Increase in Decade in Ap- 
propriations for Cooper- 
ative Enterprises 


| The Federal Government expended 
more than $135,250,000 in 1930 in coopera- 
| tive enterprises with the States, and of 
{this amount $22,757,170 concerned educa~ 


tion, according to the National Advisory 
| Committee on Education report on “Basic 
Facts,” made public Nov. 16. 


Including general as well as special aid 
to education, the appropriations for 1930 
}actually amounted to $23,778,680, the re- 
‘port sets forth. This amount represents 
more than a two-fold increase in 10 years. 
The following additional information was 
taken from that part of the report, Chap- 
ter III, section 6, dealing with finance: 
| Appropriations for general and special 
{education amounted to $11,926,629 in 1920. 
| The major increases have been for special 
}education. General education appropria- 
| tions for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation have risen from $306,629 in 1920 
| to $351,624 in 1930. 

Agricultural Funds Large 


On the other hand, appropriations for 
|agricultural and vocational education ac- 
|count for the large increase, In 1920 
| Congress appropriated $1,440,000 for agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The amount 
}increased to $4,335,000 by 1930. Appro- 
priations for agricultural extension work 
totaled $4,580,000 in 1920 and $7,662,936 in 
1930. 








| 
| 
| 


vocational education. This arose to $7,- 
800,000 in 1930. Vocational rehabilitation 
is allotted $1,079,120 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The appropriations for agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges have re- 
mained practically the same throughout 
the decade, the amount being $2,550,000 
in 1930 compared with $2,500,000 in 1920. 


Grants and Subventions 


The compilation of expenditures by the 
Federal Government cooperatively with 
the States on education does not actually 
list all expenditures in educational mat- 
ters. For example, the costs of the serv- 
ices of personnel in many departments of 
the Federal Government who assist the 
States or citizens thereof from time to 
| time, costs of certain studies in hygiene 
| affecting schools and childhood, and other 
items involving cooperation but with no 
direct payments to States, are not in- 
cluded 
| The report distinguishes between Fed- 
eral grants and Federal subventions. 
Grants are subsidies without specific re- 
| strictions; subventions are subsidies with 
definitely prescribed conditions. Whether 
the Federal Government aids education in 


] 
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Forest Receipts Net 
$1.240.609 to States 


Governors Notified of Share by 
Federal Forestry Bureau 





Governors of States, and of Porto Rico 
and Alaska, have just been notified by 
the Federal Bureau of Forestry of the 
amount to which the States and Terri- 
tories are entitled as their share of receipts 
of the National Forest Service for the 
fiscal year 1931 under the Act of May 23, 
1908 (35 Stat. 260.) 5 

That act makes available for the use of 
each State 25 per cent of the receipts 
{from the State’s national forest resources. 
| Net Forest Area Shown 
| The Acting Forester of the United 
| States, L. F. Kneipp, in making this an- 
nouncement, also said that for assistance 
in making distribution of these amounts 
to the counties concerned in each State, 
a statement showing the net area by coun- 
ties of each national forest in each State 
and the proportion of the fund collected 
|in each forest has been sent to the Gov- 
}ernor in each case. 

The total of the net amounts due the 
States and Territories, under this 25 per 
cent arrangement, which can be used for 
forest roads or schools or both, is 
$1,240,609. 

In addition to the 25 per cent due the 
States, there is also additional amounts 
‘for Arizona and New Mexico under their 
enabling acts, these additional sums be- 
ing for Arizona, $30,359 and for New 
Mexico, $525 


Amounts Due by States 


The net amounts due the States under 
the Act, are as follows: 

Alabama, $136; Alaska, -$12,931; Arizona, 
$68,919; Arkansas, $20,035; California, 
$280,824; Colorado, $135,212; Florida, $10,- 
059; Georgia, $2,170; Idaho, $133,081; 
Louisiana, $1; Maine, $803; Michigan, $982; 
Minnesota, $8,883; Montana, $67,151; Ne- 
braska, $2,106: Nevada, $25,930; New 
Hampshire, $11,578: New Mexico, $32,211; 





North Carolina, $4,753; Oklahoma, $1,514; | 
$3,334; 


Oregon, $122,557; Pennsylvania, 
|Porto Rico, $63; South Carolina, $635; 
{South Dakota, $32,099; Tennessee, $3,015; 
| Utah, $58,054; Virginia, $5,853; Washing- 
| ton, $115,174; West Virginia, $473; Wiscon- 
sin, $1g Wyoming, $80,055. 


|Adjusted Outpu 


would do nwch to restore business confi- Modernization 


In 1920 Congress set aside $3,100,000 for | 


Is Suggested to 
Aid Coal Trad 


Governor Ritchie Asserts 
Consolidations of Mines 


May Be Advantageous to 
Public and Producer 


Federal Regulation 
Called Ineffective 


of Anti-trust 
Laws Advocated to Fit Them 
To Requirements of Present 
|  Eeonomic Conditions 





PITTSBURGH, Pa,. Nov. 16.—A consolida- 
tion of coal mines into bigger units, with 
‘production adjusted to meet demand at a 
| just price, “may not be against the public 
|interest and may prove advantageous to 
both producer and consumer,’ Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, said in an 
address today before the Third Interna- 
tional Conference on Bituminous Coal at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
| The men who own and operate the 
| mines, he Said, are more likely to manage 
| for the common good “than could the most 
| enlightened bureau which the most en- 
j lightened government could set up.” 
About the only safe way in which the 
| Federal Government might help the coal 
industry and other key industries, Gover- 
nor Ritchie said, “would be to take those 
anti-trust laws which were framed to fit 
conditions in an old economic era and 
change them now to fit the changed con- 
| ditions of a new economic era.” 


Suggests A Remedy 


“If you are to stabilize your industry,” 
|} he continued, “it seems imperative that 
| you consider every possible means of re- 





|moving cut-throat competition and un- 
}economic overproduction, and that you 
|have greater cooperation among your- 


selves, with possibly frank disclosures of 
| costs and prices and uniform cost account- 
ing systems, and with uniform regional 
wage scales, so as to put a stop to the 
; present practice of some mines in taking 
| business at any price regardless of cost 
| of production and then cutting wages in 
an effort to come out even—thus penaliz- 
ing the wage earner to favor the con- 
; Sumer. 

“I imagine also that you might find it 
| profitable to imitate some of the big utili- 
ties in doing more than you’ have done 
to educate your consumers as to methods 
of using your product, of removing the 
smoke nuisance, and developing new uses.” 

Only a business in which progress has 
become static should be turned over to 
the Government, Governor Ritchie as- 
serted. 

“There may be a field of business in 
which Government can operate success- 
fully,” he said, “but it is a most limited 
field—a field where you might say the 
business is stable, self-operative, or, so 
to speak, finished, like the postal service 
or a city’s water supply for its inhabi- 
tants. In almost every other line and 
especially in your line, the probabilities 
and opportunities of change and of im- 
provement in the art are’ still too great 
and too desirable to justify Government 


control, which by a seemingly infallible 
|law would be sure to become arbitrary, 
autocratic, nonprogressive and _ sterile, 


and would merely penalize the economic 
ambitions and processes of man. 
Reason for Opposition 
“So I oppose Government ownership 
not so much because it is an invasion of 
private property, but because it invades 
an area that should be kept free for the 
competitive and creative forces of life to 
operate in. It removes those inducements 


which have urged and carried forward 
not only business but the human race 
itself. 


“Who can foresee the part coal may be 
| destined to play, for example, in super- 
power or hydrogenation or in the develop- 
|}ment of its by-products? Put control in 
the hands of Government, remove the in- 
centive of reward, and the art will stand 


still. Perhaps one reason capital has 
shied off coal and has preferred to in- 
{vest in power projects is because there 


| has been a disposition to regard the coal 
business as static and complete and 
|e Pes future, so to speak, is its past. 





“Perhaps it is this mistaken feeling that 
gives impetus to the demand for Govern- 
ment ownership of coal in circles that 
should know better. But who is wise 
| enough to foresee and who can foretell 
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t Public Construction Tay Le 


Totals 40 Millions 


Awards During Week, Including 


e Semipublic Building, Cover 


705 Separate Projects 


C awarded for public and semipublic 


works last week, according to a statement 


Unemployment Relief. The contracts cov- 
ered 705 projects in 42 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Excluding construc- 
tion by privately-owned public utilities, the 
total awards since Dec. 1, 1930, have been 
$2,634,233,983. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Public and semipublic works contract 
awards amounting to $40,085,168 were re- 
ported to the Public Works Section of the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief last week, it was anonunced 
Nov. 16 by Fred C. Croxton, Assistant 
Director. The addition of this amount 
brought the total of contract awards re- 
ported since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,758,720,094. 

The Public Works Section, three weeks 
ago, adopted a new policy with regard to 
the recording of certain semipublic works 
Under the new policy it will not record 
| privately-owned public utilities such as 
telephone line and building construction, 
light and power, gas and oil pipe-line 
construction, street car lines and railroad 
stations and trackage. In accord with 
this policy, it has subtracted $124,486,111 
worth of such utilities contract awards 
from the total previously recorded, giv- 
ing a corrected total of $2,634,233,983 
| worth of public and semipublic contract 
| awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930. 

The list of projects is printed in full 

text on page 7. 


Treasury Proposals 
For Tax Revision 
Nearing Completion 





Plan Will Not Be Given to 
Public Before It Is Sent to 
Congress, According to 
Secretary Mellon 


Proposals for revision of the tax laws 
will be completed “within the next few 
; days” in so far as the Department of the 
Treasury is concerned, according to an oral 
| statement Nov. 16 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrey W. Mellon. 

The Ticasuiy & program, the nature of 
which Mr. Mellon withheld, will go to Con- 
gress in the “usual form as a part of the 
annual budget message,” it was announced. 
Details of the Treasury’s views on what 
sums are required to help balance the bud- 
get are in process of determination, but 
there will be no publication of any part 
of the program, Mr. Mellon asserted, until 
the President transmits the whole sub- 
ject to Congress. 

Annual Report Delayed 

Additional information made 
follows: 

Treasury determination of its policies 
respecting taxation has been somewhat de- 
jlayed by the absence of Ogden L. Mills, 
the Usdersecretary, who is confined to his 
home by illness. Mr. Mills has devoted 
much time to the tax revision program 
in the last two months and his absence 
has handicapped the experts engaged in 
Studying the whole subject. Just when Mr. 
Mills will be able to return to his desk 
is uncertain 

Coupled with the absence of Mr. Mills. 
the Treasury staff has the burden of 
drafting the Department's annual report. 
Inasmuch as the annual report’s recom- 
mendations on other financial questions 
links directly into the revenue prospects, 
this work has been delayed 

Meeting the Deficit 

The statements of certain House and 
Senate Members respecting the methods 
to be employed in raising revenue went 
without comment at the Treasury. Sec- 
retary Mellon is cognizant of the views of 
many of the congressional leaders but he 
has talked with only a few of them con- 
cerning the policies to be considered in 
meeting the anticipated deficit of the cur- 
rent fiscal year which had reached $768.,- 
736,000 at the close of business Novy. 14, 
the last day for which official figures are 
available. (These statements are printed 
in an adjoining column.) 

While the Treasury has refused to make 
public its expectation on the size of the 


available 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 5.1 


YONTRACTS valued at $40,085,168 were Se 
| 


Nov. 16 by the President’s Organization on} 





sislation 
N ecessary, Says 
Senator Smoot 





nators Borah and Watson 
And Representative Snell 
Also Agree on Necessity 
For Increased Revenue 





‘Sales Levy Regarded 
Unlikely to Be Passed 


‘Higher Assessment on Larger 
| Incomes Said to Be Proba- 
| ble; Reduction of Govern- 
mental Expenses Advocated 








| 
| 


Senators Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairs 
;man of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
and Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
|leader of the Senate, in oral statements 
;on Nov. 16, declared that it is evident 
| that there will be legislation to increase 
taxes at the coming session of Congress. 
Senator Smoot has just returned from 
|his home State. Senator Watson's state- 
|ment followed a three hours’ conference 
with President Hoover at the White House 
Nov. 15. Both Senators stated that just 
| What form of additional revenue legisla- 
tion would be on the program before 

Congress is still a serious question. 

Mr. Borah Against Sales Tax 

Disapproving a sales tax, but asserting 
the probability of an in¢rease in rates on 
the higher brackets of income taxes and 
on estate taxes, Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, affirmed orally Nov. 

16 the certainty of increased taxation and 
| pointed to a possible saving of billions of 
dollars in the next five years if the gov- 
ernments of the world were sincere about 
disarmaments. 

Also agreeing on the necessity of higher 
taxation, Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
N. Y., Chairman of the House Committee 
on Rules, stated orally Nov. 16 that he 
favored a plan to increase surtaxes and in- 
heritance taxes, to restore the gift tax 
and to place a sales tax on luxuries and 
nonessentials. 

“I think an increase in taxation is neces- 
Sary and in my opinion most members of 
the House would favor in a general way 
the proposal made by Representative 
Bacharach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, N. J., 
for higher surtaxes, higher estate taxes 
and a gift tax,” Mr. Snell explained. 

Increase Said to Be Certain 

Senator Borah said: 

“It seems certain that we will have to 
increase taxes. In fact, that has been 
apparent for a year. I assume we shall in- 
crease the rates on the mgher brackets of 
the income tax and on the estate tax. 

“In my opinion, a sales tax will not pass 
the Senate. It might possibly pass if con- 
fined to a limited number of luxuries but 
I am not personally in favor of the sales 
tax. We may reach the point in this 
country where we will do what they have 
done in England, that is, cut governmental 
expenditures and we ought not overlook an 
effort to do this while we are talking about 
taxes. 

“If the governments of the world had a 
particle of sincerity in this question of 
| disarmament, not only millians but billons 
of dollars would be saved in that way in 
the next five years.” 


Both Favor Sales Tax 

Both Senator Smoot and Senator Wate 
son personally favored a sales tax but 
expressed doubt of its enactment by Cone 
gress. Senator Smoot indicated possi- 
bility for increased income surtaxes in 
the higher brackets and Senator Watson 
said the Treasury is studying how much 
revenue could be brought into the Trease 
ury from that source. 
Senator Watson also referred to possi- 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 











‘House Committees 
| Based on 12-9 Ratio 


oe 


‘Three Important Groups Ex« 
cepted, Mr. Garner Says 


| The make-up of nearly all the House 
| committees, except three, during the com- 
| ing Congress will be based on a ratio of 
12 on the majority ana 9 on the minority 
under a “tacit understanding” which was 


-| arrived at some time ago between leaders 


in Streams 


Extended as Result of Drought 


THE Bureau of Fisheries of the De- 

partment of Commerce, during the 

| fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, pro- 
| vided more than 7,000,000,000 fish and 
| fish eggs, supplied 119 cooperative 
| nurseries with over 4,000,000 young fish, 
increased its own output of finegrling 

| fish by 28 per cent, and salvaged more 
| than 182,000,000 fish in the Mississippi 
region, according to a statement 
Bureau’s annual report issued 
by the Department of Com- 


| River 
in the 
Nov. 16 
merce. 
| Dependence on the Bureau for stocks 
| of fish was said to have increased 
| greatly because of the drought last year, 
| when many streams became dry. Note- 
| worthy and timely contributions were re- 
| ported to have been made by the Bureau, 
which, in cooperation with other agen- 
cies, has demonstrated the richness of 
domestic fish oils in essential vitamins 
and thereby has extended their use in 
| animal feeding. 
The Bureau's statemetn 
} nual report follows in full text: 
Comprehensive Government activities 
| in the promotion of American commer- 
cial fisheries and the cultivation and 
| protection of game fish are outlined by 
Commissioner of Fisheries Henry O’Mal- 
ley in his annual report made public 
today ‘Nov. 16.) 

The economic importance of this 
country’s commercial fisheries is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1929 they gave 
| employment to 191,000 persons, of whom 

123,000 were fishermen. The catch in 

that year amounted ‘to 3,567,000,000 

pounds, yielding to fishermen more than 
$123,000,000, Angling as a recreational 


| 
1 
| 


on its an- 


pastime is steadily increasingly in pop- 
lavity in the United States, the report 
states. It is estimated that the num- 
ber of anglers who fish for recreation 
in this country exceeds 8,500,000 and 
that the value of fishing tackle manu- 
factured is approximately $25,000,000. 

One of the most important phases of 
the work of the Bureau of Fisheries is 
in connection with fish propagation 
which is carried on in 35 States, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia. During 
the fiscal year which ended June last, 
it is estimated that the total output of 
fish and eggs from Government sta- 
tions amounted to 7,122,000,000 includ- 
ing marine anadromous, and fresh water 
species of commercial importance, as 
well as the highly prized game fishes. 
The Bureau supplied 119 cooperative 
nurseries with over 4,000,000 young fish, 
increased it own output of fingerling fish 
by 28 per cent, and salvaged more than 
182,500,000 fish in the Mississippi River 
section. Dependence on the Bureau for 
fish stocking, the report points out, was 
greatly increased as a result of the ruin- 
ous drought of last year in which many 
streams completely dried up 

The Bureau's program of biological 
research included studies of 30 important 
food and game fishes, expansion of its 
program of research in the fields of ex- 
perimental fish culture and oyster farm- 
ing. It also included direct aids to the 
fishermen in forecasting the abundance 
of certain species, in effecting means for 
lessening the destruction of immature 
and undersized fish, and in determining 


i (Continued om Page 8, Column 44 





|of the two parties in the House, Represen= 
| tative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
minority leader during the last Congress, 
stated orally Nov. 16. 

Mr. Garner also stated that since such 
an understanding was had and that dur- 
ing the history of the House the ratio on 
committees has never been closer than 12 
to 9, it is his belief such will be the case 
during the coming session. 

The understanding, however, does not 
apply to the Committees on Appropriations, 
'Rules or Ways and Means, he explained. 
These committees will remain the same as 
lthey were during the last Congress, as 
| follows: Appropriations, 21 majority and 
14 minority, thereby providing for seven 
subcommittees of five members each, three 
majority and two minority, for the consid- 
} eration of the seven regular appropriations 
bills; Rules, eight majority and four mi- 
nority; and Ways and Means, 15 majority 
}and 10 minority. 

The Appropriations Committee, he said, 
is a business committee; Rules, a partisan 
and guiding committee; and Wats and 
| Means, a poltitical committee. It is be- 
cause of these positions of these three 
committees that their ratios should be dif- 
ferent from others. 

Pointing out that the majority party 
during the coming session of Congress will 
have only a slightly higher total of mem- 
bers, Mr. Garner said that regardless of 
that fact, the “tacit understanding” calls 
for a ratio no closer than 12 to 9. 

A ratio of, say, 13 to 8, he outlined, would 
not be fair to the mionrity, while a ratio 
of, say, 11 to 10 would not-be fair to the 
majority. 

“If there is to be a majority on the com- 
mittees, there should be at least a working 
majority,” the former minority leader said. 

He explained that it has been the usual 
custom for the members of the organize 
ing party on the Committee on Ways and 
Means to name the committees, but he did 
not state whether this custom will be fol« 
lowed for the make-up of committees for 
the coming session, 
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_Is Advocated for 
Policies of Banks 


Missouri Commissioner of 
Finance Advocates Re- 
construction of Nation’s 
Banking Organization 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 16. 


A reconstruction of the country’s bank- 
ing organization was favored by Commis- 


sioner of Finance S. L. Cantley, in recent) 


speeches before group meetings of the 


Missouri Bankers Assoication. 
Under Mr. Cantley’s proposal, demand- 
* deposit receiving banks would make loans 
on only short-term self-liquidating paper, 
and would pay no interest on deposits; 
dividend-paying mutual savings banks 
would sell securities, at a small commis- 
sion, to investors; and the activities of 
the Federal Farm Loan System would be 
expanded to take care of all agricultural 
credits. 

Banks should refuse any kind of in- 
terest-bearing deposits, Mr Cantley de- 
clared, especially commercial banks with 
demand deposits. : 

Banking failures in Missouri have re- 
sulted in less than one-half of 1 per cent 
loss to depositors of the State as a whole, 
the Missouri Commissioner pointed out. 
“In times like these, where can money be 
placed,” he asked, “with as little as a one- 
half of 1 per cent risk as has been true} 
in banks in Missouri.” ; 

Mr. Cantley’s address follows in full 
text: 

Predicts Better Conditions | 

It has been said that “There is nothing | 
new under the sun” and, with the hectic 
years through which we have gone and 
the voluminous discussions we have in- 
dulged, I am persuaded to believe that | 
this applies to what may be said about | 
banking. There is not a banker here 
who is not fed up upon theory until it has 
grown stale. It is characteristic of the 
American people that they must talk, and | 
usually each knows more about the other 

* fellow’s business and less about his own 


| For Nine States 


Was 8 Per Cent 


| Nearly Half of Families in Dela- | 
ware Found to Have Re- 
| ceiving Sets 
The total number of families and radio 
sets in nine States, just made public by 
| the Bureau of the Census follows: | 
| (The term “family” signifies a group | 
|of persons, whether related by blood or 
|not, who live together as one household, | 
| usually sharing the game table.) | 
| Families: Aepee* 592,530; Arizona, 
106,630; Ark: > 439,408; _ Delaware, | ee eT oe aj : 
59,295; New Hampshire, 119,660;; North; Only 1,213 aliens were granted visas 
| Carolina, 645,245 North Dakota, 145,382; | permitting entrance into the United States 
| Vermont; 89,493; W t Virginia, 374,646. jin September from 21 countries whose 
Radio sets: Alabama, 56,401; Arizona,! total quota would have permitted the is- 
| 19,295; Arkansas,- 48; Delaware, 27,183;|suance of 14,888 visas in the month if 
New Hampshite,#53,111; North Carolina, | restrictions had not been applied, the 
72,329; North Dak6ta, 59,352; Vermont,| Department of State has just announced. 
| 39,913; West. Virginia, 87,469. | The 1,004 nonquota visas issued to Ca- 
radians represented an 84 per cent de- 
|crease below the 6,151 visas furnished in 
September of 1928, the last “normal” fiscal 


Limit on Production period, according to the Department. Only 


: ° |180 Mexicans and 109 Cubans were pro- 
Of ¢ 1 I Ad ~ d | vided with visas during the month, it was 
0a S VISE |disclosed. The statement follows in full 
text: 
| 


| By Governor Ritchie! 


Entry Permitted to 1,213 in 
September, With a Quota 


Of 14,838, Department 
Of State Announces 


In Force for Year 


It is now possible to give the results of 
the twelfth month of execution of the 
Administration’s policy, as set forth in 
the President’s pronouncement of Sept. 8, 
1930, of restricting the influx of aliens 
into the United States during times of 
widespread unemployment in the United 
States through the strict enforcement of 
the “likely to become a public charge” 
| provision of the immigration laws. 


settee: Reports from American consular —- 

; }asigned to 21 countries whose annua 
the sk sem Ae antined ee ae ew os — 
possibilities of your industry; its possible ' eo non es — be Bp er 
improvements in methods of mining and | 49 per cent of the total quotas, which 


new powers of utilization and the like? im- 
Certainly not a Government bureau. | maximum issue equals 14,838, only 671 im 


“ 5 . ; {migration visas were issued during Sep- 
the same about our railroads, “f believe tember, 1931, to aliens entitled to prefer- 
one of their troubles today is that the |emce under the immigration laws, and 542 
public and the roads themselves have as- | to aliens not entitled to preference, mak- 
sumed too much that their future has|ing a total of 1,213 for the month. This 
been fixed by their past, and that they ; means that of the possible maximum of 
are a fully developed industry which can- | 14,838 quota numbers available during 
not be much improved. The truth is|September for issuance to aliens born in 


Consolidation of Mines to 
Meet Demand at Just 
Price Urged as Best for 
Public and Industry | 





than is good for either of them. This, 


as you all know, is my condition exactly. service and the like; i 
For some years I have presumed to tell|/and the urge for profits are more likely | th 


there are unlimited possibilities for im- | the countries mentioned, there was an 


Of Month’s Quota| 





provement—in speed, comfort, safety, | 
sound competition | 


others what to do without knowing what/|to bring this about than can any Govern- 


should be done until we are all in the|ment agency, however wise. 


It is even} 


slough of despond, and it does not yet ap-| possible that the degree of governmental | 


pear what or where we shall be. The | 
way is just a little dark for some of Us | 
but I confidently believe that we shall 
soon emerge into more inviting surround- | 
ings. For those who are groomed for | 
that new day all will be well but for) 
those who are not, disappointment awaits. 
The average banker knows what to do to 
be ready, has the material means at his| 
command to get ready but some are lack- | 
ing in the most essential quality to do| 
the things they must do to be ready. | 


Cites Lack of Courage 


Temperamentally and morally, too| 
many of us are lacking in courage. We| 
are always trying to seem to be what| 
we are not; pretending to do the thing| 
we have no intention of doing; agreeing | 
with the other fellow when we do not| 
mean a word of it; doing a thing we 
know should not be done for fear of the| 
effect on some third party, etc. | 

We don’t have the courage of our con- 
victions to say “No” when “No” should be 
said with positiveness, and, in our suave 
manner, we do the thing or say the 

‘thing that is injurious to all. That is| 
* exactly what has gotten a lot of us into 
trouble. Our better judgment rebelled at 
many things we did and is still rebelling 
against the free yet expensive service we 
are snenng. at the war-time prices we 
are paying for deposits and at the in- 
judicious investments and loans we have 
made at high rates to cover up our folly. 


Practices in Banking 


You know and I know that banks are| 
entitled to service charges; should pay | 
less for deposits under present conditions; | 
should pay no interest whatever on de- 
mand deposits and, by the way, that just 
about takes them all if custom is to be 
the basis of classification; should refuse 
any interest on public funds and should 
never buy bonds for rate but for security 
and liquidity only. A lot of “Noes” should 
be said right here, but it takes courage, 
and that the average of us has not. Those | 
who have, and who have wisely used it, | 
are not losing much deep at nights over | 
frozen or otherwise unliquid loans and| 
securities. 

You will recall that in the talk made | 
at the Kansas City Convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association in May,| 
1928, I said a great deal about lower in-| 
terest rates on deposits and about the 
high rate but low-grade bonds in many 
banks. It occurs to me that, if I had 
been in the banking business in Missouri 
at that time, about the first thing I would 
have done after that warning would 
have been to have an appraisal of my 
bond holdings by cOmpetent authority and 
to have moved a good many of my bonds 
while the moving was good. I know one 
bank in Missouri that had an appraisal 
made mearly four years ago and was told 
that it had a very undesirable bond list, 
but, so far as I know, the appraisal was 
all that was ever done about it. Now 
that bank is in serious trouble. 


Adjustment in Rates 


A great deal has been said and I think 
clearly demonstrated about the necessity 
for service charges and reduction of in- 
terest rates on deposits but, in most cases, 
little has been done about it. A banker 
who persists in paying war-time rates 
for deposits, his raw material, instead of | 
adjusting the rate to the market level of 
good loans and good securities, is just as} 

» sure of ultimate trouble, unless condi- 
tions change, as is the stock buyer who 
bucks the market by paying $75 for cows | 
that will sell for only $50, or the grain | 
buyer who pays 75 cents a bushel for| 
wheat when the market will only stand 
35 cents. 

That is speculation and speculation is 
a thing that should never be known in 
banking. Banking, to be successful, is a 
highly specialized commercial _ science. | 
The hit-and-miss kind of bankers are 
fast disappearing. 

Bank management to be profitable, and | 
it must be profitable to be safe, must 
know why certain things are done, what 
it costs to do them, and what will be the | 
resulting profits. It does no good to tell} 
the average banker that his profits have 
not kept pace with growth and service or 
that they have shown a constant decline | 
over a period of years. He knows that. If 
people generally would just stop worrying 
about the past long enough to do some) 
good hard thinking and some honest-to- 
goodness figuring we might get 
where. 








some- 


Discusses Changes 
Why do we still permit depositors to tell 


us what we shall pay for deposits and | 


borrowers to dictate their business rela- 


tions with the bank? Why not determine | 
at the beginning of the year your prob-| 
able income and adjust your outgo ac-| 


cordingly? 
in banking? 
rates for a commodity with a varying 
and now much lower value? Why con- 
tinue 50 per cent of our efforts at a loss 
as we are now doing? Do you know of any 
successful business enterprise that gives 
over half of its time to free public service 
and that does not. adjust prices paid and 
other operating costs to current price 
levels and still succeed? I do not. What 
is the trouble? -Lack of courage, largely, 
and inability to say “No” and say it in- 
telligently and with finality. 

On Monday, Sept. 14, a bank closed. 
Within 15 minutes after receiving the 


Why not the budget system 


underissue of 13,625, or 92 per cent. 
Incomplete returns received to date from | 
e remaining countries, whose annual) 





quotas amount to 5,448 and are not re-| 
stricted to a 10 per cent monthly issue, | 


indicate that only 92 visas were issued dur- 


facilities when established. The Union Inland Freight Terminal is to provide facilities to railroads entering 
New York City for loading and unloading and storage of freight. 


files of the Port of New York Authority. 


The 


Berths for Ocean Liners on New York Waterfront 


The air view shows the Hudson River docks on the west side of the midsection of Manhattan Island, New 
York City, with an insert sketch showing the location of Inland Terminal No. 1 of the Port of New York 
| Authority, now in course of construction. The site of the Inland Terminal Building is between Eighth and 

Ninth Avenues and Fifteenth and Sixteenth Streets; the view is from south looking northward. The Port of 
| New York Authority has been entrusted by the States of New York and New Jersey with the preparation and 
| execution of a comprehensive plan for the development of the Port of New York and to administer these 


Declared Aid to 
Public and Trade 


‘Bureau of Standards Com- 
pletes Many Experiments 
Affecting Aviation, Build- 
ing and Other Industries 


A number of experiments of value to in- 
dustry and to the public, including re- 
search in the fields of aviation, building 
; materials, automobiles, railroads, sarm 
| products, weights and measures, and radio, 
| were completed by the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards of the Department of Commerce dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 
| according to the annual report of the Bu- 
}reau which was made public Nov. 17. 

Aviation investigations were aimed to in- 
crease the safety of airplanes and are'‘said 
to have involved the perfection of a cot- 
}ton cloth for parachutes, a method to 
strenghten airship girders, and improve- 
|ments in radio aids to navigation. 

More than 1,000 railroad track scales 
were tested and ways were found to de@ 
crease the noise made by street cars, the 
| report discloses. 


Simplified Practice 

Twenty new simplified practice recom= 
mendations were developed, it is stated. 
International cooperation is declared to 
have been “particularly satisfactory” and 
progress is said to have been made in the 
international standardization of electrical, 
temperature and photometric measure- 
| m nts and X-rays. 


| As issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, an authorized summary of the re- 
port, which was submitted by Dr. George 
K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau, fol- 
lows in full text: 


| The comprehensive activities of the 
| Federal Government in the field of ap- 
_— science are revealed in the annual 
report of Dr. George K. Burgess, Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, made public 
; today. Notwithstanding the present busi- 
}ness situation, the report shows that 
there was little reduction in the demands 


photograph reproduced is from the 
L 


of industry on the Bureau’s services, 
; During the fiscal year ended last June, 
| there were 95 research associates repre- 
=; senting 44 industrial groups stationed at 
|the Bureau as compared with 96 and 41, 


control which we now have in this in- | ing September. 


respectively, for the preceding year. Many 


| guided by leaders of conscience and vision | 


dustry, and which, I think, we must have, 
has helped to create this situation. 

“The more I see how complicated and 
interrelated all these problems of busi- 
ness are, and how widespread and diffi- 
cult are their ramifications and their im- 
pacts upon man and his institutions, the 
more convinced I am that in all industry; 
and especially in a key industry like 
yours, society will fare best if it puts its 
faith in the American gospel of self-hel 
and_ self-regulation and __ self-control, 


in the industry, rather than in Govern- 
ment _ officialdom. 

“I believe you have the brains and the 
courage and the vision to do the best that 


1,004 From Canada 


Canada: Reports received from Canada 
indicate that only 1,004* nonquota visas 
were issued in September, 1931, as com- 
pared with 6,151 visas which were issued 
during September, 1928, the same month 
of the last normal fiscal year, which rep- 
resents a reduction in visas issued during 
this period of 84 per cent. 

Mexico: Only 180* Mexicans were issued 
visas in September, 1931, as compared 
with 4,548 in September, 1927 (the last 
corresponding normal month before 
stricter enforcement began) or a decrease 


Stocking of Streams | 
_ Extended to Meet | 
Loss by Drought 


- ations for Cooperative Enterprises 
Federal Fisheries Bureau Pinqaateiaaidainbisascand 


Provided Seven Billion 
Fish and Fish Eggs Dur- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the States by means of grants or subven- { operative extension work 
tions, it is evident that certain designated | Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico for 


F ederal Expenditures to Aid Cioatio: | 
In States Exceed 22 Millions in Y ear 


in the States, 
the 


;the 152 municipalities showed a rating of 


| of our epidemic preventive measures, in- 


Why do we still pay fixed| 


of 96 per cent. 

Cuba: The American Consul General at 
Habana has reported the issue of 109* 
| immigration visas to natives of Cuba dur- 
a ing Pe rvnoas sel 1931, as compared with 242 

° ° in September, 1928, the same month of 
City Control of Milk the last normal fiscal year, or a reduction 

* |of 55 per cent. > 
Said to Help Demand The above results have been accom- 
f plished by consuls of the United States 
a jin the enforcement of existing provisions 


Federal Code Now Enforced by (<a the light of present economic 


444. Municipalities 


can be done in the coal industry, and 
to do it according to our time-tried 
American plan.” 





Adhere Closely to Law 

, In this connection, cqnsular officers 
[Continued from Page 1.] | have been informed that. "en view of the 
necessity of readjusting methods and | serious unemployment which exists in the 
equipment to new requirements, not all of | United States particular care should be 
which have a sound public health basis.|taken before issuing immigration visas 
Nor can there be any doubt that the lack| to determine whether the applicants may 
of uniformity in local dairy equipment | become public charges. If any alien, upon 
requirements has increased the cost of} whom the burden of establishing ad- 
dairy equipment. 

When a manufacturer is able to put on 
the market standarized equipment he can 
sell it to the dairymen at a lower price|come a public charge, the consular offi- 
than is possible if he must cnapee the|cer to whom he may have applied for a 
design and construction for each’ of the! visa would have no other choice under 
many requirements of local health officers.| section 2 (f) of the Immigration Act of 

The Public Health Service has recently | 1924 than to refuse a visa. Section 2 (f) 
made careful “before and after” surveys |of the Act cited provides in part that: 
of the milk sanitation conditions of 152| 
of the 444 cities which have thus far|an immigrant if it appears to the con- 
adopted the Public Health Service Milk|sular officer * * * that the immigrant 
Ordinance. These surveys have disclosed | is inadmissible to the United States under 
the following facts: : |the immigration laws * * * nor shall such 

(1) The raw milk supplies of the 152) immigration visa be issued if the consular 
municipalities showed a rating of compli-| officer knows or has reason to believe that 
ance with grade “A” raw milk require-|the immigrant is inadmissible to the 
ments of the Public Health Service Milk| United States under the immigration 
Ordinance of 64 per cent before the adop-| Jaws.” 
tion of the ordinance, and 91 per cent 
after a period of enforcement ranging 
from several months to six years. | 

(2) The pasteurized milk supplies of | 





*Includes unmarried minor children, the 
| wives or the husbands of American citizens 
married prior to June 1, 1928, as well as cer- 
tain professors, ministers, students and pre- 
vious lawful residents of the United States, 
who would not be chargeable to any quota 
é mene were quotas for Canada, Mexico and 

uba. 


compliance with the grade “A” pasteurized 
milk requirements of 62 per cent, before 
the adoption of the ordinace and 87 per 
cent after the adoption of the ordinance. 

(3) The percentage of milk protected 


pel Renewed Gold Embargo 
by pasteurization, the most powerful of all 


Is Proposed in Japan 


The continued increase in Japanese 
loans and note issues caused renewed agi- 
tation in some quarters for renewal of the 
gold embargo, but Japan’s ability to main- 
tain free gold has been repeated in state- 
ments issued by the government and fi- 
nancial leaders. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


creased from 33 per cent to 45 per cent. 

(4) Milk consumption increased about 
21 per cent. 

Only one of the 444 cities which have 
thus far adopted the Public Health Serv- 
ice Milk Ordinance has repealed it, and 
the city has since reenacted it. This fact 
demonstrates the milk control stability 
provided by its adoption. 
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“No immigration visa shall be issued to | 





| ing Last Fiscal Year 
| 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| what restrictions were needed to con- 
| serve the supply. 

In the field of animal nutrition the Bu- 
reau, in cooperation with other agencies, 
|has been enabled to make noteworthy 
!and timely contributions which have dem- 
| onstrated the richness of domestic fish oils 
in essential vitamins, thus extending their 
{use in animal feeding. The relative feed- 
|ing value of fish meals produced by dif- 
ferent processes of manufacture has been 
|indicated, and the trade shown means 
for improving their manufacturing meth- 
ods and eliminating waste. The assistance 
given has been especially timely, it is 
pointed out,pointed out, because of the de- 
pressed fats, oils, and feeds markets and 


|has resulted both to the advantage of the ernment has contributed in subventions| seconga 
missibility is placed by section 23 of the| fish-reduction industry in increasing the) to land grant colleges under the Morrill | 
Immigration Act of 1924, should be unable | demand for domestic products and to ag-| Act and the Nelson Amendment alone a| 
|to establish that he is not likely to be-|Ticulture in making these products rich in| total of $74,202,000. 


certain factors available at lower cost. 


| Alaska fishery laws and regulations for) these two acts was $25,000. The total ap-|is 


the conservation of its fisheries have been 
executed vigorously in an effort to assure 
the maintenance of this great resource, 


ing on the Pribilof Islands has been built 
}up until it now numbers considerably in 
excess Of 1,000,000 animals, and the cur- 
rent season’s killing of surplus males is 
expected to approximate 50,000. 


of the commercial fisheries industry—fish 
canning—the report shows that 
more than 576,000,000 pounds of fish, val- 
ued at $82,850,000 were packed. In excess 
| of 80,000,000 pounds of fresh fish, valued 
at $12,500,000 was prepared for the market 
| pointed out, 
fats, oils, and feeds markets 
by the packaged fresh fish trade, and 139,- 
297,000 pounds of fish were frozen. Second- 
j ary fish products to the value of $23,721,000 
were produced by the by-products indus- 
tries During the previous year the pro- 
duction of cured fish amounted to more 
than 110,000,000 pounds, valued at $17,500,- 
| 000, and in 1930 imports of fishery products 
for conusumption were valued at $50,830,- 
000, while the value of domestic exports 
was $17,276,000. In comparison with 1929, 
there were decreases in the value of pack- 
aged fish, canned fish, secondary products, 
and imports and exports, while the pro- 
duction of frozen fish increased. 


First of Seven New Cruisers 
Is Approaching Completion 


Construction reports on the seven ‘10- 
000-ton cruisers now being built show one, 
the “Indianapolis,” to have passed the 
three-quarters mark toward completion, 
|according to information made available 
Nov. 16 by the Navy Department. The 
|“*Portland,’ which is due to be com- 
pleted with the “Indianapolis” by Aug. 15, 
1932, is reported as 65.4 per cent com- 
pleted. Additional information was made 
available as follows: 

The “New Orleans,” due for completion 
| in 1933, is 26.6 per cent under way, while 
the “Astoria” and the “Minneapolis,” also 
to be ready in 1933, are 25.8 per cent and 
21.2 per cent, respectively. The “San 
Francisco” and ‘Tuscaloosa,’ scheduled 
for delivery in 1934 stand at 16.1 per cent 
}and 13.8 per cent, respectively. 

The aircraft carrier, “Ranger,’ which 
is to be ready in 1934, is 8.9 per cent com- 
pleted. Of the submarines, the “Dolphin,” 
due in 1932, is 65 per cent completed, 
while the “Cuttlefish” and the ‘“Cacha- 
lot,” scheduled for 1933 delivery, are 4.9 
per cent and 1.9 per cent ready. 





New York Reserve Bank 


Names Delegates to Peru 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has an- 
nounced that at the forthcoming South 
American central bank conference to be 
held at Lima, Peru, Dec. 2, it will be 
represented by Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
of Princeton University, Allan Sproul, As- 
| sistant Deputy Governor of the Foreign 
Department, and Eric F. Lamb, also of the 
Foreign Department. 

The conference will include the central 
banking institutions of Bolivia, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador and Peru, it was ex- 


| types of education and special kinds of | fiscal year ended June, 1931, more than| 


| lines of testing, notably building materials, 
|cement, thermometers and radium show 
large increases. 


Building Problems 


: ‘i Experiments were conducted covering 
Sum Represents Two-fold Increase in Decade in Appropri- 


practically all common building mate- 
rials such as brick, cement, concrete, lime 
gypsum, terra cotta, slate, stone, and spe- 
cial combinations of these products. The 
| volume of cement sampled, 2,311,000 bar- 
rels, is the highest on record, being 42 
per cent larger than in 1930. This in- 
crease, it is pointed out, is to be attrib- 
uted in the main to the Government’s 
enlarged program. Fire tests of building 


Referring to the most important branch | 


because of the depressed | 
and | 


| institutions have been signally favored as | one-third was contributed by the Federal) 
| Reports show more than 
| The Federal Government contributes | 5,000 Federal employes engaged in cooper- | 
maimly for education of selected kinds and | ative extension work extending through- | 
More than 3,600 are per- 
located in the counties, more 


| recipients of Federal subsidies. | 


affecting special groups of the population | 
rather than for the general elementary | 
; and secondary education of all of the peo- 
ple. It chiefly aids education in the States 
and Territories by money grants for the 
support of vocational education, voca- 
| tional rehabilitation, agricultural and me- 
| chanical colleges, agricultural experiment 
stations, and agricultural extension and, | 
in less degree, by research and dissemina- | 
tion of knowledge on general educational 
subjects by the Office of Education. The 
latter is the major Federal assistance 
given to a general educational program. | 


Subventions to Colleges | 
| Between 1890 and 1930, the Federal Gov-| 


In 1930, the amount} 
}appropriated to each State under each of 


Government. 


out the States. 
manently 


than 2,200 are in county agent work, and 


Club Activities 
Indirectly paid in part by 
eral Government, hundreds 
sentatives of Cooperative A 
tension now conduct educa 


of 


schools. 


and girls. 
ment of nearly 760,000. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu-| 


and 
ry field of education in the pro- 


cation has entered the elementary 


| nearly 1900 in home demonstration work. 


the Fed- 
; repre- 
gricultural Ex-|ing of members was the limiting factor. 
j tional work in| 
|the States independently of the public} 

This is done by the organization 
and operation of the 4-H Clubs for boys | 
These clubs have an enroll- 


materials included special fire-retardant 
wood partitions and a new type of steel 
floor construction. The Bureau has co- 
operated with the Federal Fire Council 
and the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion on fire prevention in Government 
buildings and on_ the preservation of 
records. 

Important investigations were conducted 
looking to increased safety of airplanes. 
In studying the strength of airship girders 
it was found that in some cases the twist- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 
Mortality Rate Lower 
In 82 Cities for Week 


| Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 


motion of the Future Farmers of America.| week ended Nov. 7, 1931, indicate a mor- 
This organization is regarded as an inte-| tality rate of 10.7 as against a rate of 


ca 


gral part of the program of vocational edu-|11.7 for the corresponding week of last 
tion in agriculture in high schools and| year. The highest rate (18.4) appears for 
designed to supplement the systematic |New Orleans, La., and the lowest (4.9) 


| priated here for all States and territories| instruction offered in the regular yoca-|for Yonkers, N. Y. The highest infant 


| Was $2,550,000 in 1930. | 
| Also, the Federal Government has 


periment stations between 1889 and 1929 
a total of more than $52,000,000. The 
present annual Federal appropriation for 
each State, irrespective of size, is $90,000. 
These grants are made under Federal re-| 
strictions laid down in the Hatch, Adams 
and Purnell Acts. 

| Enrollment in Colleges 


| An examination of the students in the| 
jland grant colleges in 1929 revealed that 
less than 10 per cent were enrolled in 
agriculture, including the forestry and 
veterinary courses. However, in 1900, re-! 
latively the Federal Government paid 34; 
per cent of the operating costs of these 
institutions compared with 11.9 per eent 
| now. » 
| Of the $25,581,029.97 expended on co- 


in 1930) 


ee + 
‘Russian Grain Procurings | 
Larger Than for Last Year 


Russian grain procurings up to Nov.! 
1 were 3.4 per cent larger than a year | 
ago, according to a cable received at the} 
| Department of Agriculture just made pub- | 
|lic. October procurings, however, were | 
|only 52 per cent of the monthly plan, it 
was stated. 

Fall sowings of grain in Russia Nov. 1, 
had reached 89,658,000 acres, or 84 per 
cent of the plan, according to the cable. 
This was an advance of 2 per cent of the| 
plan over the total for October 25, the De- 
partment was advised, and the Oct. 25 
acreage was 87 per cent of the total win- 
ter acreage sown last year. 

The Australian wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 171,000,000 bushels by the sec- 
retary of the western Australia wheat 
pool, compared to 212,628,000 last year, | 
according to a cable to the Department | 
from Sydney. Local consumption of | 
| wheat in Australia was,estimated by the 
secretary at 48,000,000 bushels. | 


Study of Technological 
Unemployment Submitted 


A report of an intensive study of tech- 
nological unemployment, its causes and 
extent, has been submitted to the Secre-| 
| tary of Labor, William N. Doak, by a spe- 
cial committee he appointed several 
|}months ago to make the survey, it was) 
announced orally at the Department of 
Labor Nov. 16. | 

The Secretary has not yet been able to} 
examine the report as he has been ill for 
| several weeks, and its details will be made | 
public at his discretion, it was explained. 


Treasury Completing Plan 
To Enlarge Federal Income 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
deficit by next June 30, the ratio now be- 
ing maintained of receipts to expenditures 
would create a deficit in excess of $1,750,- 
000,000. It 
Treasury, however, that if new excise 


has keen explained at the} 


tional agriculture class. 


(The National Advisory Committee 
on Education's report on “Federal Re- 
lations to Education,” just submitted 
to President Hoover, is printed, with 
accompanying minority reports, on 
page 4.) 


It seeks to welq| Mortality rate (158) appears for Peoria, 


dis- | together the interests of over 100,00 |Ill., and the lowest for Canton, Ohio, St. 
the report declares. ~The seal herd breed-| pursed tin the States for agricultural ex-| youths. 000 farm 


Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Calif., Lowell, 
Mass., and Yonkers, N. Y., which reported 
no infant mortality. 

| The annual rate for 82 cities is 11.9 for 
the 45 weeks of 1931, and the same rate 
appears: for the corresponding weeks of 
1930.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 
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| taxes are adopted by Congress, they will | 
| become effective as of the date enacted, 
| resulting in new revenue production prior 
| to the end of the current fiscal year. 


\ 


plained, and was Called by the Banco Cen- 
tral de Bolivia at La Paz, from which in- 
stitution the invitation to the New York 
Reserve Bank was received. 


V'HE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
Or PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


ONIVERSITY OF CHICAGO THEBROOKINGSINSTITUTION 
message a prominent man from nearby Highways—(P 5--c 7) 


called up and discussed the closing with 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


(P 8--c 2). Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 1). 
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Histori ic > Frigate 
To Start Cruise 


Tax Legislation 
Necessary, Says 


Senator Smoot 


Funds Secured for Tour of the 
‘Constitution,’ Secretary | 
Adams Announces | 


The cruise of the historic frigate “Con- 
stitution,” abandonment of which for eco- 
nomy’s sake was earlier considered, will | 
be continued, according to announcement | 


Senators Borah and Watson 
And Representative Snell 
Also Agree on Necessity 












Missing Element | 


Bureau 


Now Is Believed | 


Near Discovery, 





of Standards Uses| 
Spectroscope in Effort to 
Isolate Elusive Chemical 


Nov. 16 by the Navy Department. a . 
For Increased Revenue secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis|) Component 
— ————— Adams, stated that funds have been re- | — - 

[Continued from Page 1.1 leased to continue the cruise. | “Element 87,” one of the two chemical 
bility of an excise tax on certain com- he announcement of the Department | Components of matter which have never | 
modities, but exempting food and cheaper |{@lows ifgfull text: | been ie a and identified, Rage be dis- 

: at eee tes S ! ; “ ion.” | covered by spectroscopic work now going | 
clothing. He said, however, the question \=@ He ¢ of the U.S. S. “Constitution, 
igor 8 eee : th eee wan by Commander Louis J. Gui- |" at the Bureau of Standards, according | 
of what commodities should be exempted r, U. BAN., will be continued commenc- | tO Oral information furnished Nov. 16 by | 
would be a major problem of itself. Wedhé@sday, Nov. 18, when the ship| Dr. William F. Meggers of the Bureau. 
Senator Watson stated that he could leavé the Navy Yard, Washington, D. oe of pear —o = contain | 
; i J “Gr * mihe- the unknown element, have been sent to 
not answer definitely a estion as in tow of the U.S. S. “Grebe,” mihe- | 
what other aes Be = sweeper, commanded by Lieut. FE. H. Petri» the Bureau by Prof. Gustave A. Aarto- | 
at other and general legislation may! 7 connection therewith, Secretary of | Vaara of Helsingfors, Finland. for futher 
be on the program at the coming session. SRE tin Teer Ain iat |anaigtionl study ack spelees Gea 
Senator Smoot advocated cutting the st, The Navy Department is glad to graphs of the samples are being taken, 
annual supply bills for the ea ntenance a. that funds have been released | Dr. Meggers explained. Additional oral 
of the Federal Government the lowest the purpose of cont inuing the cruise information made available by Dr. Meg-| 


possible basis, 








Ssik particularly where appro- : he Frizate , “Constitt ition. gers follows: 
priations .. do not help employ- On the basis of chemical analyses 
ment, an avored the President's pro- which he had made, Dr. Aartovaara con- 
gram of relief legislation He opposed Si at f U i’ cluded that the material contained the 
cancellation of the World War debts owed uc ies 0 ipper ir missing element which will stand eighty- 
this country by foreign governments seventh in the periodic table of elements. 
Moratorium Approval Seen Fx ected to Solve Pecause he lacked ‘acilities for the spec- | 
He also expressed confidence that the 4. p , k troscopic work necessary in final determi- | 
pe. *, Moreton program on war ca ae a aes egg ge eee a = 
ebts wou be approved by Congress | | oO P bl over) e reau oO andards fo 
promptly but said the Senate Committee e ey 1Ision ro em confirmation 
on Finance would not be called togethe Cornell Announcement 
pag a ig until Congress eo m = 4 : A short time ago the physics depart- 
Senator Smoot said he will confer later Federal Scientists Cooperate ment of Cornell University announced the 
with President Hoover < ion ub 2 
Sata a E ; 7 Ee Sear ia Olation of a substance containing many | 
oe ne or wa eee th £10 eens - a In Efforts to Eliminate of the qualities which element 87 is be- 
E 5 wit C6 
ae of the Ty in the day with y sec PI » ¢ lieved to possess because of its position | 
ary > f ire\ el- » ] 
ion, deck spel ee et 1enomenon of “Double in the atomic table next to radium. 
’ A 


_ “It appears that some tax increase leg- | Image’ 
islation is inescapable. There will be a 7 | 
Treasury deficit of $2,000,000,000 this year 


The Treasury does not feel like taking [Continued from Page 1.) 





care of so large a deficit by a bond issue.| back to earth before they emanate far 
Of gow it will be caer 4 to sell from the transmitter, and causes the 
some bonds to meet the situation I . tian 
doubt if it is possible to raise $2 000 000.000 CORES SENS: GBS O0t ONL SE. Ale 
at this time by issuance of long-term though it is possible to eliminate the 
bonds. double image in this way, signals sent 
_“The Treasury is going over the situa- under these conditions may be heard only 
tion with the greatest care and I do not. . a a ? ¢ : 
think any final conclusions have been |2 short distance from the transmitter. It 
reached yet. But the Secretary of the ‘Ss the sky wave which travels farther and 
Treasury does not want to enter into a remains strong longer 
bond issue of so large an amount as $2,- In the high frequencies, which at the 
000,000,000. present stage of development seem most 
“The President would rather avoid tax Suited to television, the ground wave be- 
legislation if it were possible, which is | COmes Weaker, and the sky wave is low- 
quite natural, but how can tax increase | ered somewhat, taking the form of a beam 
legislation be avoided with so heavy a Cast trom a searchlight. When the metal 
deficit? So, much as I am _ personal sheet is placed over the antenna of a 
sorry for it, it seems that some tax legis- transmitter whose signals are sent out on 





lation will be necessary. frequencies between 43.000 and 80,000 kilo- 




























































































Lacks Hope for Sales Tax Zoe se Weaker waves are absorbed, 
5 . ee at ate +, and beam-like wave emanates in- 
“Personally, I have believed, and still tense} Although experiments in this 
believe, in’ a sales tax but I do not think fielq have not been carried far enough to 
there is any chance for a saies tax beim show definite results is possible that 
passed by Congress. We might enact legis-|this may be a solution of the problem 
lation for an excise tax of some kind, €N When only one wave goes out from the 
excise tax on most articles, but with eX-| transmitter. there is no chance of receiv- 
emptions on such commodities and ar- ing a double image at any distance from 
ticles as food and the cheaper kinds « the emanating point 
clothing. But I do not think that it is pos- Television still is in an experimental 
Sible to pass a sales tax. tage. With future study and research by 
“The Treasury is now trying to deter- scientists and engineers, it is possible that 
mine just how much revenue can be raised before many years it will become as uni- 
by a tax on the higher incomes but I do versal and important in the home and 
not think that any conclusion on that|commercially as radio broadcasting is 
has been reached yet. Of course, if a today. 
man invests money and makes a profit 
and the Government takes all of the profit vision program were advocated by Repre- 
away that man is not going to continue —ontative I iGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
to engage in that sort of business. And Gity in an oral statement Nov. 16 
sae oe ee _ <i to aveid taxing ‘He said that “he ‘favors a c hange in the 
beyond co coy Taanited taking up House rules which would permit the dis- 
; . charge of a committee from the consider- 
the nertitance and estate taxes for the ation of a bill by a petition carrying 100 
purpose of raising more revenue from Sea testa ae Sanaa ete” a 
them. I think personally that all inherit- |" 5 eg Slaton ta anovine J : a 
a kee segisiation provide a tax increase in 
ance and estate taxes should be collected the higher brackets of incomes and put 
by the Statgs and the income taxes by into effect an inheritance and gift a 
the Federal Government. : Ce ee ees a ea ee 
was’ said by Mr. LaGuardia to be neces- 
Tax Legislation Inescapable sary 
“And so I repeat, aS my own belief and He said his attit ide toward a tax re- 
conviction, that some form of incerased Noman iced. his — ae changed since he 
taxation is inescapable but I am not pre- a unced his own plan several months 
pared at this time to state exactly what F 0 ane > says a 
tax increase there will be. I have been oon yl va eS : os Re . ; It 
opposing adding to the tax burdens but spat hi id¢ net om \ ar ene in the 
with the heavy deficit. and with a strong ia f Brace a rie an er} ance 
tendency in Congress to propose all kinds, 7" Ne OD ke - 1 
of things that would make large draft Bs teen’. automobiles. Truck : puses 
on the Treasury, there is no doubt in m) and tax a id be excl ided but air- 
mind that there will be something in the P/anes é¢ achts would be included in the 
way of tax legislation at this session of Provision 
Congress. Radio Tax Advocated 
“I. am entirely willing that the othe The plan contemplates taxing the radio 
party shall participate in tax legislation. industry to the extent of $75,000,000 and 
They will have control of the House and a tax on leases i rentals as well as 
it might be that they will control the Sen- sales of all mech al reproduction of 
ate. But, so far as bipartisan control of sound, which it talking movies, he 
legislation is concerned. I think a majority said. Income x I s, under his plan, 
should exercise the power.” would start at the $100.00 bracket, which 
Further Taxation Evident under the present law is the last bracket 
Senator Smoot said: sone 2 oe ty eat os eonenes ae ae 
“It is quite evident that there will be 5) 710. cont wo a be 1 al a ee 
further taxation. As to just what form © F atte an _ eee bi ae ce 
Will be pursued in raising additional reve- Set tetas yen eee to per 
. . { Y save + fy ‘ 44) t 4 . - p< 4 vel 
Bue 3B a SCKiOUs que : ne ss 4 sian Mr. LaGuardia would seek to increase 
ge yg bn selag glen hike as revenues by $100,000,000 by taxing trans- 
adsares E enq ters of stock 5 cents a share instead of 
our appropriations cut to the bone and the present 2 cent and applying a simi- 
if that can be done, it will have a bear-‘j.) tay of 5 c a 6100 on the tranafe 
Ose tiers ane eae oe cans ing bonds, not now taxed. On cosmetics and 
: . 7 _— ae aie perfumes a iax of 10 per cent is proposed 
the subject of the sales tax is being con- Unger the LaGuardia plan and first-class 
sidered by people who in the past were |, ge we be increased to 2'2 cents 
opposed to it. It may be possible to se- rning to the question of a vote on! 
cure passage of the sales tax b it I am prohibition modification, Mr. LaGuardia 
not yet prepared to say that the Senate caiq that there are now 160 “wet votes 
would Agree to it in the House And a sure way to get 
: ‘Tit is the easiest and surest way of rais- modification, would be for those 160 mem- 
ing our revenue, 1d, in my opinion bers to agree t unless there is modi- 
small tax on ultimate sales would be ¢ cation th : ipport the debenture 
sorbed by the s r of the goods rather cach pa nt ¢ » soldiers’ bonus. the 
than by being passed on to the consumer. pyijdine of ever al vessel authorized 
That is, a tax of one-} of 1 per cent Or increased pay | 1e Army and Navy 
1 per cent on ultimate sales in more than refuse to ify the moratorium pro- 
half the cases would not be imposed on pray). 
the ultimate consumer lthough it is not probable that such 
“If the income tax is amended, no doubt an agreement can be arranged. if can 
the greater incomes will have to bear most pe, is proper parliamentary procedure 
of the burden and could Mi xh power to obtain 
“Every item of an appropriation sho the objective. he 
be scanned as never before and all : 
necessary appropriations particularly 





where they do not give employment should 
be eliminated 


Congress Members 





™ ry’ 
Opposed to Debt Cancellation Comment on Taxes 
“I am opposed to the cancellation of 
war debts. I see no reason why the sacri- . . 
fices made by our Government at the Express Views on Means of 


of the increased 




























settlements should be Increasing Revenues 

“Relief measures such as those proposed ; 
by President Hoover, if finally carried out Senator Fess ‘Rep.), of Ohio, in a letter 
ought to restore confidence in the future to a constit Nov. 16 wrote that if ad- 
of our country. It is quite evident that ditional on is resorted to by this 
the worst has passed, and business from C ibtless will be an increase 
now on will be on the upg ce tax, increase in the 

“If something could be done for silver taxes, and an excise tax 
it would mean so much for the world. My icles. He said a selective 
opinion is that something must be done to i be inequitable and the 
bring silver back as an assistant to gold be done in that direction 
in carrying on the commerce of the world limited to luxuries 

“I trust that the buyers’ strike is near t i he wrote, “must be bal- 
the end. Millions of people with their in-/| anced even are compelled to take 
comes but slightly reduced have ceased to drastic mea such as was done in Eng- 
purchase any commodities except those land Ons of effort is drastic re- 
absolutely necessary. In fact millions of ductions which are Being made so as to 
them have been overcautious in their ex- reduce the outl The other must be 
penditures. increase of revenue 

“The present appalling condition is Senator McGill ‘Dem.). of Kansas, ar- 
world-wide, and the basis of it is the after- i Vashingt Nov. 16, said he is 
math of the World War. As soon as con- if opposed to a sales tax. He 
fidence is restored America again 1 be | said the er brackets of the income 

sperous and every country will resume tax would be a logical medium of revenue 
tears activity.” to provide for the expenses of the Gov- 


A change in the House rules, modifica- 


tion of the prohibition laws and a tax re-| 


ernment. 
Senator Logan (Dem.), 


of Kentucky, ar- 


the claims of both the Cornell Shyaiciats | 
and of Dr. Aartovaara are substantiated 
a new and remarkable dual discovery 
will be recorded in the world of science. | 

Dr. Aartovaara is believed to have ob- 
tained his samples somewhere in the 
Scandanavian countries, the source of 
many rare earths. A y@ar ago he sent to 
the Bureau samples which were so impure 
that the spectroscopic lines were an un- 
intelligible jumble. 

This time he has submitted two new 
samples, each obtained by a different 
chemical process. Packed in small, care- 
fully wrapped bottles, the samples are no 





larger than peas; one is light yellow, the 
color of sulphur, and the other is almost 
black, They still contain as impurities 
other elements such as strontium, and 


until the spectroscopic lines cast by these 
elements are sorted out on the photo- 
graphs, the scientists of the Bureau will 
not be able to say whether or not there 
remain the tell-tale new lines, revealing 
the unknown element. 


Rhenium Is Found 


One of the samples has been discovered 
to contain large amounts of rhenium, an- 
other element not discovered until 1925. 
Had Dr. Aartovaara found his material 
Six years earlier he, instead of German 
scientists, might have been the discoverer 
of rhenium Even at present he 
achieve fame in this field. Because it 
contains so much rhenium, his sample 
may possess also the homologue of 
rhenium, masuriam, 
43rd in the atomic table. 
was reported to be revealed when the 
Germans announced their X-ray wave 
length measurements of rhenium, but no 
subsequent work has been able to support 
the German claims. 

Element 87, as its number indicates 
stands high in the atomic table next to 
radium, which is number 88. On the other 
side of element 87 stands radon, the gas 
which radium gives off during decomposi- 





This element 


tion. In changing to radon, radium skips 
over step number 87 by throwing off an 
alpha particle of two units, thus passing 
from an atom with 88 electrons to an 


atom with 86 electrons 
Unstable Nature 

The new element will be a radio-active 
substance qf very unstable nature. The 87 
electrons revolving planet-like around its 
nucleus probably are held together in such 
precarious balance that one or more of 
them can easily break away, thereby de- 
stroying the identity of the rare element. 
This unstable quality undoubtedly has 
contributed to the difficulty which scien- 
tists have had in their long search for the 
mising element 


Because of its position in the atomic 
table, element 87 is known to be alka- 
line substance. Its final determination will 


depend upon the 
troscopic lines 


measurement of its spec- 
Scientists at the Bureau 
of Standards have suggested that Dr. 
Aartovaara have such measurements made 
by an X-ray method which, though less 
sensitive than the optical method, is more 
exact. Such work should be done in Eu- 
rope where laboratories are more fully 
equipped 

If element 87 is discovered, only element 
82 will remain a mystery. It too may be 
discovered by the work on element 87, be- 
cause each of them belong to a chemical 
group frequently found in association with 
the other 





riving Washi 
orally: 

“Some plan must be devised to put new 
money into the hands of the people. The 
sales tax might be a proper method of 
raising additional revenue and I am study- 


in ngton Nov. 16, stated 





ing that subject. I am opposed to meet- 
ing the Treasury deficit by long-term 
bonds. I think it would be a very unwise 
precedent to establish. In devising meth- 
ods increasing tax revenues, the point of 
aturation must be kept in mind, particu- 
larly with respect to overtaxing the 
higher incomes beyond their ability to 
produce. I think, however, that every- 
body is agreed that there may be some 
increase on the higher incomes up to the 
point of saturation 

Representative Garner ‘Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., stated orally that he has 
rothing to say now regarding any tax 
program in the House. Mr. Garner was 
minority leader of the House during the 
last session of Congress 





The... 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Nov. 16, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—The 
Henry L. Stimson 
partmental matters 

10:30 a. m.—J. R. Goodrich, 
Governor of Indiana, 





Secretary of State, 
called to discuss de- 


former 


called to pay his 

respects 

11 a. m.—Salmon O. Levinson, Chicago 
attorney, called to discuss foreign prob- 
lems 

12 m Representative Lankford 
(Rep), of Norfolk, Va., called to discuss 
the unemployment situation 


12:15 p. m 
can Minister 
his respects 

Remainder of day 
secretarial staff and 
respondence 

6 p. m.—The Italian Ambassador, 
Nobile Giacomo de Martino, called at 

| the White House to present Dina Grandi, 
| Italian Foreign Ministeg. 


Jefferson Caffery, Ameri- 
to Colombia, called to pay 


Engaged with 


in answering cor- 





may | 


the element standing | 











Floodlight Illumination of Minnesota’s State Hous 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The State 
on construction. 
The building was designed by the architect, Cass Gilbert. 


Capitol of Minnesota in the City of Saint Paul was completed in 1905, following seven years of work 
The building is set on one of the hills of the capital city and is visible for a far distance. 


A night view of the lighted dome is shown. 





Financial Problems 
Affecting ‘duecation 
Under Investigation 


»sions Are Invited for Monument 
Planned at Appomattox Court Hous 








|Architects of Standing Asked to Compete in Plans for 


Shaft Commemorating End of Civil War 


Answers Are Being Sought 


Stone. 
Farm Board under 
keting Act,” 
table 
agriculture on 
industry is not a task to be accomplished 
by 
cation of any 


convinced 
begun and there remains much to be done 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 





Long-time Plan 


Held Essential to 
Farming Revival 


Schools Will Play Large Part 


In Success, Land Grant 
Association Is Told by Mr. 
Stone, of Farm Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“A review of the activities of the 
the Agricultural Mare 
he said, “leads to the inevi- 
conclusions that the restoration of 
a basis of equality with 
temporary expedients or by the appli- 
magic formula; on the con- 
the experience of the Board has 
it that the work has only just 


trary, 


in the development and execution of a 
long-time program that will affect the 
very foundations of the industry. 


Long-time Program 

“Such a policy may be realized only as 
a result of a long-time educational pro- 
gram. American farmers need to know 
how important is the support which they 
themselves must give to the national co- 
operative effort if it is to sueceed. They 
must learn more and more the true pur- 
pose of cooperation; they need to appre- 
ciate the value as well as the limitations 
of cooperative marketing. They must be 
brought to realize that unregulated pro- 
duction without any relation to market 
requirements is not economy but wastage. 

“On these and many more sindamental 
ideas depend a more general acceptance 
by the farmers of America of the prin- 
ciples of the Agricultural Marketing Act. 
In recognizing the need for real educa- 
tional action the Farm Board realizes 
that the Land Grant Colleges of the coun- 


° | ah ° ° . try are a group of agencies ideally 
The Department of War is sponsoring | of the Act of Congress will be carried out. | To Questions in Effort to adapted to the task. The past history 
5 - y be erected on the . ® of these institutions and an investigation 
under authorization of Congress a nation The monument will f : . ‘ s ition: an i stig 
wide competition among architects for de- old court house square at Appomattox, Va. Solve Issues Inv oly ed IN| of their teaching and extension activities 
signs for a monument to be erected at This tract is rectangular in shape with S -hool Sy stems show a record full of practical achieve- 
Appomattox Court House, Va., com- long sides running east and west and con- ve a ‘ment. The future is bound to be equally 
memorating the close of the Civil ‘War, it tains approximately two acres. A State! - — fruitful. One thing needed now is team- 
was awe orally at the Department on highway runs through the square on an | Twenty “unknowns” of school finance,'! work among all groups vitally interested 
Nov. 1 : east and west line and divides to inclose varying from the query on how greater|in making entirely effective the whole 
The Depertaieen’ s program for the mon- the site of the old court house. This | value can be had from what is spent on | program.” 
ument has been approved by the Commit- , State road can be re!~cated to run straight education to the conditions which-should Example of Unity 
: - ; ‘act if it is desired to place ter e the salaries of teachers, have | oan . 7 
tee on Competitions of the American In- through the tract : a determine ne: See sce of Ed-{..Since the pasage of the Agricultural 
stitute of Architects, it was said. Under | the monument north or south of the high-| been drafted by the Federal Office of Ec " ; : 
: = a vy ne 4 ie ca a ail the | ue: answer by the National Sur- | Marketing Act, Mr, Stone said the 
the act of Congress authorizing the mon- , Way There is an old brick jail on ucation for answer by the ationa : 7 : 
= s aa ; : s aoe i: aie School Finance > conductit ts | 8rowth of cooperating marketing has been 
ument, the plan and design must be ap-/| tract that can be used for a comfor a- vey of School Finance now conducting i 
, oe ; ‘ . . -aretaker ‘ i » Office : ed greatly accelerated despite unfavorable 
‘oved by the National Commission of | tion and quarters for the caretaker, investigation, the Office announced in a 
prove 2 a Ss ; i thaniate i blic 5 economic conditions. He called attention 
Fine Arts Landscaping Plan statement made public Nov. 16 , 
: . can ae . .| ‘These queries touch on the cost of edu-|t® the fact that cotton cooperatives last 
The Quartermaster General of the It is required that the design for the| 1ese q i caibnca’ Mis . 2 ia 2 
: 7 : ; nal returns f nev spent. the tax | Year handled more than twice the volume 
Army, Maj. Gen. J. L. De Witt, has in- monument be accompanied by a land-! cation, returns or mone! SI hackward | Of cotton of any previous year; that wool 
vited architects of “standing and reputa- scape plan showing a proposed treatment | burden for public education, backward cooperatives increased their’ handlings 
tion” who are citizens of the United of the court house tract and any pro- | areas and their elimination in the educa- ; es oy a 
. -| tional svstem, efficiency in spending. pub- | More than five times; that there was three 
States, to submit designs for the monu- posed relocation of the highway. Any ional syst » OTe \ SI g. I : cc : : ae 
States, 5 lic education during a business depression, ; times more grain handled cooperatively 
ment and a landscape treatment of the fence or wall considered necessary should lc education ¢ ae: } : ’ : 5 re) ha 
; ne a indebtedness. and public enlightenment on | im terminal markets than ever before and 
site. The designs must be submitted to) also be shown indebtedness, and p ri g : fore 
" i , educational finance, it was explained at | that there had been substantial increases 
the Quartermaster General not later than The Wilbur McLean house, where the ational fn: ; as € g : ee > 3 
; 9° Se aes ai »!the Office of Education in the volume marketed cooperatively of 
12 o'clock noon on Monday, Feb. 1, 1932. terms of surrender were signed and th as : dairy products, fruits and vegetables and 
Additional information made available old brick tavern and outbuildings, are | Difficult Problems other commodities 
at the Department of War follows: shown on the topographic map though! phey pring to the surface almost un-! Along with the growth in members and in 
Acre for Site not in the court house square. These) answerable questions at present, but their volume of products handled ,the coopers 
The Act of Congress, approved June 18, | buildings will probably be restored and | answer is expected from the four-year in- 


therefore present plans for the monument 


1930, provides as follows: vestigation by the National Survey, of 


Be it enacted. etc., that for the purpose | and treatment of grounds should be made which Commissioner William John Cooper | 
of commemorating the termination of ae with such oe > view eu is director, and Dr. Paul R. Mort, asso- 
war between the States which was brought ; Jn accordance with the terms 0 1€ | ciate director. The investigation is au- 
= soeert a iae we yee an v8. above acts and the herein stated —_- thorized by Congress and is expected to 
Grant at Appomattox Court House, in the | lions, The Quartermaster General, under | cost $350,000. 

State of Virginia, on Apri! 9, 1865, and for | authority of the Secretary of War, invites |p, Mort, it was explained, hopes to be 
the aes Roe fee ne pei | architects of standing and reputation — |able to draw an expenditures map of 
Soontary of War is authorized and directea |@re Citizens of the United ooo aor > | American education, charting the high 
to acquire at the scene of said surrender |Mit designs for this monument and a) ang jow spots in American education, the 
approximately one acre of land, free of cost | landscape treatment of the proposed site. pejative expenditures for different levels 
to the United States, at the above-named | A]] those intending to compete should of education from the kindergarten to the 
place, fence the parcel of land so acquired | make application for the program and ac- arr, : : at e 

or demarcate its limits, and erect a monu- PI han sates .. | university, and including all administra- 

a , ’ : x drawings to The Quartermas- ; ; ae a ‘ 

ment thereon companying drawing ; tive expenditures. From such a map, the 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be | ter General, Munitions Building, Wash- future coats of ediication can in @ meas- 
appropriated the sum of $100,000, or so much | ington, D. C ae ure be predicted, it was pointed out 
thereof as may be necessary. to carry out All competitors are urged to visit the The oer f tl : Office of Ed 
the provisions of section 1 of this act site of the monument which is about two re statement of the ice of Educa- 

Sec. 3. The land acquired under section ° ae . 2 the tion follows in full text: 

1 of this act shall be under the jurisdiction | miles from the railroad station in , The Federal Office of Education has 
and control of the Secretary of War. and | present town of Appomattox, Va., and lo- ivatted 20) “unkadea” of a = ain Poe 
there is authorized to be appropriated for cated close to Highway U. S. No. 60. arattec - inknowns of school finance 
the maintenance of such tract of land and The jury of award will consist of three in the United States w hic h will be delved 
om ® SUM Nob: 's0 es Ones GAO Per | embers, to he appointed by The Quar- ~ by the on = of School 

Ann " aa hank Pine ‘e rece r |e *he 

The Act of Feb. 23, 1931, appropriates termaster General from a list of archi- “Although the aeieae nation-wide 
as follows tects, not in the Government service, and ‘ 8 year, é 


a . study of public elementary and secondary 
Monument. Appomattox Court House, Vir- members of the American Institute of I | dary 


school expenditure may not answer all of 





inta For every expenditure requisite for Architects. E M 

ra incident to the Sork of securing a de- i en ‘ the questions suggested by the 20 “un- 

sign and the preparation of plans and estit- knowns,” it is expected to throw light on 

mate of cost for a monument at Appomat- om » most of the major problems of education 

tox Court stouse, “ViEgiaie, $0 Comnmemorete apan ’s oMmMeErCE costs which acaeale confront taxpayers 

the termination of the war between the | aH AA PaTOKR e ax} ‘ 

States, in accordance with the act entitled | KF ll | | »| é > t 

An act to provide for the commemoration alls to sOW seve Twenty “unknowns” of American school 

of the termination of the war between the a yas finance are 

States at Appomattox Court House, Vir- The cost of public educat : Eo 

2 : ws “Ee : ation 1. Why 
iia.’ approved June 18, 1930 (46 Stat... p Poe (reasce ’ I 

a7) $2 a00 ‘ Provided, that “the plan and Raw Silk Shipments Ine reas has expenditure for education increased 

design of such monument shall be subject But Other Exports Decline Oo markedly? 2 ; Where will present 

to the approval of the National Commis- tendencies lead? 3 How much public 

ee soti The foreign trade of Japan declined expenditure is really needed? 4. What 
Regarding Appropriation during October to the lowest point re- | can we afford to spend for education? 

It will be noted that the above act of 


corded this year, according to preliminary 
figures recently released by the Japanese 


Returns for money spent 5. Why do 


Congress simply provides funds for secur- expenditures vary so widely from place to 


ing a design and the preparaton of plans peénartment of Finance, and cabled by place? 6. What advantages are obtained 
and estimates of cost. This competition |Gommercial Attache H. A. Butts, at Tokyo. by communities spending exceptionally 
is simply for the purpose of obtaining such fFyxports totaled 97,800,000 yen against 100,- large amounts for education? 7. What 
designs, plans and estimate and it must be , 799,900 yen in September, while October disadvantages are suffered by communi- 


clearly understood that the monument it- 


imports were valued at 177,300,000 yen, 
self will not be constructed until Congress 


ties spending exceptionally small amounts 
compared with 94,100,000 yen in the previ- 


for education? 


shall see fit to appropriate funds therefor.|ous month. (Yen equals approximately The tax burden for public education 
Request will be made for the necessary 50 cents.) pee 8. Under present financing systems, how 
legislation upon the opening of the 72nd The October export excess of 20,500,000 is the tax burden for education dis- 
Congress, and there is reason to hope that | yen reduced Japan's unfavorable Pere tributed? 9. What changes in taxation 
the required funds will be appropriated balance for the first nine months e oe and in State and Federal aid would bring 
and made available not later than July 1,| year to 55,500,000 yen, a decline of of about a more defensible distribution of 
1932. Until such funds are appropriated, 600,000 yen compared with oe aeaeeeeee burden? : 
actual somatruction can net proceed. hetanc a eae ck shipments in- |. The elimination of backward areas in 
As the monument authorized by Con-| oo ced in October, owing to more activity | American education: 10. Why do they 
gress is to commemorate the termination in the American market and the firmer | exist? 11. What will it cost to eliminate 
of the war between the States the design Pets alan, but practically all other them? 
should carry out this thought and should | innortant export commodities registered) Efficient expenditure for educational 
not call to mind the tremendous conflict | geclines, Adverse conditions in China and|funds: 12. How can we secure greater 
with all of its attending sorrows. It should India reduced exports of a number Of | value for what we spend? 13. How can we 
symbolize an undivided nation and a last- | commodities, particularly cotton and rayon | effect economies? 14. To what degree, if 
ing peace. If this is accomplished those | textiles and refined sugar. any, are we wasting money through the | 
engaged in the tremendous conflict will | Imports of raw cotton dropped 50 per overeducation of some bors and * girls? 
be fittingly honored and the requirements ;cent from the September figure, - a 15 .What is the extent of waste suffered 
decline was more or less seasona ©~ through failure to give some in f 
i Dino Grandpa eee ticeraed, a mertpersuMclent, education Yo develop thelr” rea 
° *s sugar, woolen textiles, iron, ntialities’ 
Signor Dino Grandi afew Increases occurred: Hotably in ime | Potentialities? | | 
. . ports of wheat, automobiles and parts, and ubilc ecucation during business de- 
Arrives From Italy machinery.—Issued by the Department of Pression: 16. How should education be 
~ ‘Commerce. dealt with during business depressions? 
ane e The use of indebtedness: 17. What 


place is indebtedness now 


: a ‘ taking in edu- 
State Department Announces, Enforcement of Food cational finance? 18. What place should 
> ’ P . it take? 
Program of Conferences ‘ 
eri | Statutes Is Defended Public enlightenment on educational 
Dino Grandi, the Minister for Foreign finance: 19. How can the public be con- 
Affairs of Italy, arrived in Washington | tinually informed on the pertinent ques- 
from Italy on Nov. 16 to confer with Pres- Jamaica Paralysis Not Due to tions of educational finance? 
ident Hoover on the general! international |" __ 7 - The economic status of the teacher: 20. 
situation, according to information made Negligence, Says Dr. Dunbar | what are the conditions that should de- 
available Nov. 16 by the Department of termine salaries of teachers? 


The Food and Drug Act being en- 
forced as effectively as possible with th 
funds available, and the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration cannot truthfully be 


IS 


State. Additional information regarding 
Foreign Minister Grandi’s visit at Wash- 
ington was furnished by the Department 
as follows: 


Reprisals by England 
On Tariff Are Foreseen 


Signor Grandi and Mr. Hoover will dis- | charged with responsibility, through neg- 
cuss no specific matters since no mutual |ligence, for cases of Jamaica ginger pa- ; er 
problems exist between their two coun- | ralysis, Dr. P. B. Dunbar, Assistant Chief Fear that this country’s traditional 
tries for solution. Minister Grandi, upon of the Administration, sta#ed orally Nov free-trade policy with England” will be 
his arrival at the Capital, was received by |16 when reports of criticism of the Ad-_| killed in the near future unless President 
a group of Federal Government officials, | ministration by an association of paraly- Hoover recommends repeal of the Smoot- 
including the Secretary of State, Henry L. sis victims was brought to his attention Hawley Tariff Act and thereby curb the 


rising sentiment for a high tariff in Eng- 
land was expressed in an oral statement 
No. 16 by Representative Lewis ‘Dem.), of 
Cumberland, Md., a former member of the 


Signor Grandi 
at the White 


The following information also was made 
available by Dr. Dunbar: 

While the Administration believes the 
{task of regulating the traffic in this prod- 


Stimson. Later in the day, 
called on President Hoover 
House 

Signor Grandi 


is accompanied by five 


other officials of the Italian Ministry of! uct, used as an intoxicating beverage United States Tariff Commission ’ 

Foreign Affairs. The program arranged’ falls primarily under the prohibition laws, “Unless some such step is taken I fear 
for him during his stay provides for calls} jt recognizes also the violation of the Food | events in the very near future may prove 
at the office of the Secretary of State and and Drug Act, and every bit of real evi-| that our Smoot-Hawley law struck the 
upon the Chief Justice of the United dence to support action under this act death blow to England's traditional free 
States on Nov. 17. On Nov. 18, he is to’ has been utilized trade policy,” Mr. Lewis said. = 

meet the Secretary of the Treasury, An- Enforcement of the Food and Drug Act Trade with Canada, Germany, Spain 
drew W. Mellon. and also will see Presi- was investigated about a year ago by a and France was on a corresponding ratio 
dent Hoover at the White House. A con- Senate Committee, and evidence was de- in regard to imports and exports, he 
ference with representatives of the press veloped that the law is enforced as ef- added Since the passage of an Benook- 
and a meeting with the Undersecretary of | fectively as possible under the terms of Hawley law, however, he nen those 
State are arranged for Signor Grandi on the law itself and the appropriations nations have raised their tari arriers 


| Nov. 19. ; available to the Administration. against American goods. 


ative movement in the past two years, Mr, 
Stone said, has made another gain that 
probably means even more to its ultimate 
| success. This is the increased support of 
} educational institutions, national farm or- 
| ganizations, business men and the publie 
| generally. 

A great service the land grant colleges 
and other educational instiuttions can 
|render the cooperative movement, Chair- 
man Stone said, is to train young people 
in cooperative leadership. One of the 
weaknesses today is that there are not 
enough men and women who are compe- 
tent to undertake the organization and 
management of farmers’ marketing organe 
izations. 


Direct Vote on Amendments 
To Constitution Advocated 


A resolution providing for submission 
of constitutional amendments to a direct 
vote with a view to permitting the Nation 
to express itself regarding the Eighteenth 
Amendment will be introduced in the 
coming session of Congress by Represent- 
ative Andresen (‘Rep.), of Red Wing, 
Minn., Mr. Andresen stated orally Nov. 16. 

“The prohibition question will never be 
settled in this country,” Mr. Andresen 
said, “until such time as the people theme 
selves are given the right to express them- 
selves at the polls either for or against 
the proposition 

He pointed out that although his pro- 
posed amendment would not bring about 
a special election vote on the prohibition 
question, without direction by Congress, 
this soon could be accomplished by means 
of a congressional resolution directing 
States to report. 


Complaints Dropped 


| In Use of ‘Mahogany’ 


Fourteen Respondents Agree 
To Modify Description 


The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed complaints charging 14 companies 
handling furniture and other wood prod- 
ucts with unfair methods of competition 
involving use of the word “mahogany,” 
and other terms of which the word mahog- 
any is a part, to describe products said to 
be made of woods other than mahogany. 

The dismissals were made following the 
signing by these companies of the follow- 
ing stipulation: 

“Respondent hereby stipulates and 
agrees that in its sale, description and 
advertisement of the wood of the Philip- 
pine Islands which it has heretofore des- 
ignated and described as ‘Philippine Ma- 
hogany’ and articles of commerce made 
therewith, it will not employ the word ‘ma- 
hogany’ in connection with the sale of said 
wood without the modifying term ‘Philip- 
pine.’” 

The companies signing the stipulations 
and affected by the orders of dismissal 
are as follows: Sea Sled Corporation, New 
York; Louis Bossert & Sons, Inc., Brook- 
lyn: Black & Yates, Inc., New York; Pa- 
cific Door & Sash Co., Los Angeles; Frank 
Paxton Lumber Co., Kansas City; E. J. 
Stanton & Son, Los Angeles; Carl Wen- 
delstein & Co., Boston; Chicago Ware- 
house Lumber Co., Chicago; Western 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Los Angeles; Cad- 


wallader-Gibson Co., Inc., San Francisco; 
Matthews Company, Inc., Port Clinton, 
Ohio; Dart Boats, Inc., Toledo; Boyd- 
Martin Boat Co., Delphi, Ind.; and Gil- 


lespie Furniture Co., and others, Los An- 
geles 

Dismissal of the Gillespie Furniture Co, 
matter involved a complaint against Gil- 
lespie Furniture Co., Los Angeles, a cor- 
poration, and Furniture Corporation of 
America, Ltd., Portland, Oreg., successor 
to Gillespie Furniture Co. An earlier 
complaint against F. H. Gillespie, M. L. 
Gillespie and A. F. MacDougall, copart- 
ners, trading as Gillespie Furniture Co., 
Los Angeles, was dismissed June 30, 1931. 
Both complaints were directed against al- 
leged improper labeling of woods in em- 
ploying the word “mahogany” and other 
terms of which it is a part / 

Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch dis- 
sented to the action of the majority in 
ordering dismissal of the 14 cases.—Ise 
| sued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
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Special Grants 
For Education of 


Negro Advocated 


Federal Help Necessary 
To Grapple With Prob- 
lem, Says Minority Re- 
port of Advisory Group 


Representatives of Negro education on 
the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, in a minority report submittted 
with the Committee’s report to President 
Hoover, urged that an exception be made 
in the case of Negroes to the policy of no 
Federal grants for special forms of edu- 
cation of interest to special groups of peo- 
ple, as recommended in the committee's 
eport. 

J a firm grappling with the problem of 
Negro education will lead the Government 
inevitably in the direction of some form 
of special grant for at least a limited 
number of years,” the minority reported. 
(A summary of the Negro minority report 
was published in the issue of Nov. 15.) 
Full Text of Minority Report 

The full text of the minority report 
submitted by President John W. Davis, 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, W. Va.; 
President Mordecai Johnson, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; and President 
R. R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- 
gee, Ala., follows in full text: 

The undersignea members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
are in full accord with the primary con- 
cern of the majority to avert the develop- 
ment of administrative power by the Fed- 
eral Government in highly specialized 
fields of education, within the States. — 

They ate of the opinion that the prin- 
ciples of local autonomy with decentral- | 
ized control, and of general grants, as set | 
forth in recommendations under part l,| 


Y’s 4 . fe 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


nvergent 
No. 267, 
10 cents. 
Agr. 31-1007 
Control of Satin Moth by Spraying in Alter- 
nate Years-—-Cir. No. 189, U. S. Dept of 
Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-1006 
Car-Lot Shipments of Fruits and Vegetables 
from Stations in U. 8. for cal. yrs. 1928 
and 1929-—Statistical Bull. No. 35, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 25 cents. (Agr. 25-292) 
Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 43, No. 7, 
Oct. 1, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- 
scription price, $4 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
Rept. of Chief of Grain Futures Administra- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Agric. for f. yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1931. Free. (Agr. 24-38) 
Rept. of Acting Chief of Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S..Dept. of Agric., for f. 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Free. (Agr. 16-1353) 


Experiments on Hybrid Vigor and Cor 
Improvement in Corn-—-Tech, Bull. 
U. S. Dept. 


of Agric. Price, 


Rept. of Chief of Food and Drug Administra- | 


tion, U. S. Dept. of Agric., for f. yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1931. Free. (Agr. 28-1621) 
Maps—Price List of Publications 53, 23d Edi- 
tion. Free at Supt. of Docs. y 
Electrical Equipment on Movable Bridges— 
Tech Bull. No. 265, Oct., 1931, U. S. Dept 
of Agric. Price, 35 cents. Agr. 31-1010 
Important Cultivated Grasses—Farmers’ Bull. | 
No. 1254, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 31-1009 
Regulations to Govern Air Navigation in Ca- 
nal Zone—Pub. No. 249,°U. S. Dept. of State 
Price, 10 cents 31-28377 
Explosions in Washington Coal Mines—Tech. 
Paper 507, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 31-28376 
Surface Water Supply of Snake R. Basin, 1929 
—-Water Supply Paper 693, Geological Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 30 cents. 
(GS10-167) 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1437, 
of Agric. Price, 10 cents 
Agr. 31-994 | 
Kans., Agric.—15th Census of U. S.: 1930 Bur. | 
of Census, U. S. Det. of Commerce. Price, 
15 cents. (31-26898) | 
' 
| 


Swine Production 
U. S. Dept. 


Revised Federal Policy in Education 
Is Suggested by Advisory Committee 


Inclusive and Consistent Program Necessary If Present Sit- 
uation Is to Be Improved, Declares Final Report Recently 


| 


1 “ 


him, which was just made public. 
issue of Nov. 16.) 


Government cannot be greatly 


| 
text: 


| Chapter I.—The educational situation in 
|the Federal Government. 


Few people are aware of the extent to 
which the Federal Government is engaged 
in educational activities. 


If education is taken in its broadest | 


sense as meanng all deliberate attempts to 
inform people, to change their attitude, 
or to perfect their skills, it may be said 
that there are few administrative units in 
the Executive Departmens and 37 inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal 
Government which are not concerned di- 
rectly or indirectly with education. 


The number of Federal agencies con-| 


cerned with formal education, conducted 
through classes, schools, school systems, 


|}and other organized programs of teaching 


is, of course, less. 


Each of the 10 Executive Departments 
is directly responsible for the operation 


of the schools or classes designed to train | 
Many of them are/| not. 


its own personnel. 


section 1 of the report, are necessary to) only to warp and dwarf the lives of these | also responsible in some degree for the 


accomplish this purpose. They are also of | 
the opinion, however, that the principle | 
of general grants, set forth in Recom- | 
mendation No. 5 in part 1, section 1 with| 
its allied restrictive measures, as set forth | 
in Recommendations 1, 2, 3, 6 and 7, is 
inadequate to define the line of action! 
which the Federal Government should 
pursue in discharging its obligation to 
those States which are struggling with 
this problem of Negro education. E 

A firm grappling with this problem will 
lead the Government inevitably in the di- 
rection of some form of special grant for 
at least a limited number of years. In 
support of our dissent and of our positive 

sition, we respectfully set forth the fol- 
owing considerations of fact and of prin- 
ciple and the following proposals for 
action: 

A combination of circumstances no- 
where else to be duplicated in the entire 
field of American education serves to set 
apart Negro education as a unique and 
challenging problem. 

1. Separate School System: In 18 States 
of their majority residence the education 
of Negro cnildren is provided for in a 
separate system of schools differentiated 
on the basis of race. 


2. Patrons a Raciat Minority in Ab- 
normal Relation to the Public Life: The 
patrons of these separate schools represent! 
a racial minority approximately one-fourth 
ot the population. In many of these 
States these patrons have not yet obtained | 
the franchise, so that they are not able to 
affect the support of education in these| 
separate schools through elected repre- 
sentatives in tax appropriating legislative 
bodies. 

The responsible citizens of the en-| 
franchised majority who seek vicariously 
to represent their interests in these States 
are often so inhibited by economic, social) 
and political conditions descending from 
history that they can go forward but very 
slowly and sometimes not at all. 

The normal processes of public opinion | 
and public functioning which operate to! 
secure a fairly equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children of the advan- 
taged majority, therefore, do not effec- 
tively operate to secure this result for 
the children of this disadvantaged mi- 
nority. 

3. Receiving Abnormally Low Propor- 
tion of State and Federal Support: The 
first consequence is that in many States! 
this separate school system receives an 
abnormally low proportion of State monies 
appropriated for education. 

While serving the children of more than 
one-fourth of the entire population of 18 
States, the schools for this racial minority | 
received in 1930 an average appropriation | 
of only 10.7 per cent oi the public funds. 
The facts will show that as a rule they 
also received an abnormally low propor- 
tion of all Federal grants made in aid of 
education within these States. 


4. Uniquely Set Apart as by Far the 
Most Disadvantaged Educational Group 
Under State Jurisdiction: The final cur-| 
rent consequence is that this group of 
Negro children is by far the most heavily 
disadvantaged group of children in the 
Dove field of education under State juris- 

ction. 


The undersigned members of the Com- | 


mittee rejoice with the majority members 
over the marked progress which has been 
made in Negro education, in recent years, 
in spite of numerous difficulties involved, 
but they feel that future Federal Policy 
must be based upon a calm appraisal of 
the situation in its widest perspective. 

Such an appraisal must take into ac- 
count the facts that in the above men- 
tioned States less than one-half of the 
3,326,482 Negro children of school age were 
in attendance at school of any kind in 
1930; that more than 1,000,000 of them— 
approximately one-third of the school 
population—did not enrol] during that 
year; that 75.2 per cent of those enrolled 
in the public schools during 1925-26 were 
in classes below the fifth grade: that in 
these States the average salary for the 
teachers of these Neg i 
er year, in one State falling as low 
$260: that in no one of these. Santen wan 
there a State-supported university in 1930, 
offering, for example, training in medi- 
cine, dentistry or law; 
average annual expenditure 
child in the United States, as 
ceeds $80, the average annual 
al educable Negro child in t 
S still less than $15. 

Here, then, is a se 
for a racial minority, whose patrons stand 
in abnormal relationship to the public 
life, receiving an abno 
tion of State and F 
uniquely Set apart as by all means the 
most heavily disadvantaged educational 
group under State jurisdiction. 


Obligation of Government 

The Federal Government stands 
unique moral, historic 
gation to help these States in the devel- 
Opment of an adequate educational op- 
portunity for this heavily disadvantaged 
group. 

1. Every comprehensive moral 
tion which binds a central gov 
exercise special solicitude for 
se¢ed minorities of its 
obligate the Federal Government to ex- 
ercise special solicitude in the case of 
this educationally disadvantaged minority. 

2. This moral obligation is all the more 
weighty when it is considered in the light 
of history. The economic, political and 
social conditions which lie at the root of 
the heavy educational disadvantages 
weighing upon this racial minority and 
which the responsible leaders of the 
States of their majority residence find it 
80 difficult to overcome, are descended 
from historical situations which all of the 
States cooperated to maintain. 

It is the deep rooted historic duty of 
all the States expressing their will through 
the Feder: 1 Government, to help in over- 
coming these conditions. 


per educable 
a whole, ex- 
expenditure 


in 


obliga- 
ernment to 


citizens operates to 


3. Federal Government Also Faces an | 


Urgent Practical Obligation: The heavy 
educational disadvantages affecting the 
life of this racial minority operate not 


| system. 


| general grant has but little power to move 
| them. 


and practical obli- | 


disadvan- | 


people themselves but to wound the entire 
structure of the public life in the States | 
of their majority residence, so that the 
citizens of these States are gravely limited | 
in the constructive contribution which | 


| they can make to the life of the Nation | 


economically, politically and spiritually. 

It is of urgent practical concern to all | 
the States that these wounded members 
of the national body shall be brought to | 
normal functioning as early as possible. | 

These and other considerations point to | 
the fact that the Federal Government is | 
under heavy obligation to assume all 


| needed responsibility in this matter which | 


| 
| 
| 


is consistent with its powers. 


General Grants Inadequate 

1. The primary objectives of any Fed- 
eral aid to the States in connection with 
Negro education should be two: (1) To 
increase the abnormally low per capita 
expenditure of funds for Negro education, 
and (2) to stimulate the autonomous pow- 
ers of the States concerned in such a way 
as gradually to overcome the wide dis- 
parity between the per capita expendi- 
tures for this disadvantaged minority and 
the per capita expenditures for the ad- 
vantaged majority. 

2. In the accomplishment of these two 
objectives general grants will be helpful, 
but they will be inadequate. 

a. The largest- number of Negro chil- 
dren to be educated are in States with the 
smallest wealth per capita. Federal grants 
in aid of education in general within these | 
States will a the entire situation by | 
making available an increased per capita 
expenditure for the whole educational | 


But if in making these grants the Fed- 


;eral Government declines to express a|- 


special interest in the field of Negro edu- 
cation the funds will prove to be most 
helpful to Negro education in precisely | 
those States where the Negro educational | 
situation most nearly approximates nor- | 
mal and where there is the least amount 
of deep-rooted historical difficulty in the | 
way of adequate opportunity. 

b. In the most needy States, however, | 
where historical inhibitions are most diffi- | 
cult, the general grants will have the least | 
helpfulness, for they are subject to the| 
same difficulties which operate to reduce | 
the percentage of State-supported educa- | 
tion to such an abnormally low figure. | 

These difficulties are descended from | 
history. They inhere in the abnormal re- | 
lationship which prevails between the| 
people of the disadvantaged racial minority ! 
and the public life. An _ unconditional | 


c. The general grants can be made more 
effective in stimulating the autonomous 
powers of the States to overcome these 
difficulties, if the legislative formula gov-! 
erning the grant is so constructed as to 
provide that the heaviest per capita al-| 
lotments shall go to the neediest places in | 
the educational structure, according to 
some definite inverse ratio. 

Such a formula is not impossible, but 
it is difficult to draw and more difficult 
to administer. It is otherwise dangerous 
|to load upon a formula the accomplish- 
ment of a constructive mission which can | 
be accomplished in more direct ways. | 


Special Federal Grants Urged | 
If the solicitude of the Federal Gov- 
}ernment to help the States with Negro 
education is to be successful, it must be} 
expressed in special Federal grants which, 
|for a limited period of years will supple- 
|ment the general grants provided for in| 
\the majority report. These grants should 
‘have the following cnaracteristics: 
1. They should make plain that the} 
Federal Government frankly recognizes 
| the existence of a separate system of edu- 
cation for sngneas, that it understands the | 
heavy difficulties confronting the States 
| Struggling to develop adequate educational | 
| Opportunities within these systems, and| 
| that its offer of assistance is but the simple 
fulfillment of its duty, on behalf of the} 
| Nation as a whole, to be of the utmost 


| States. 
| Abandoning all merely logical and tech- 
nical measures the Federal Government 
|should here rely on the persuasive power 





of the Siates. 
2. They should be directed in full ac- 
jcord with the principle of State auton- 


| decide whether and in what amounts the 


for no Federal supervision or control. 


| 3. They should be grants conditioned 


| of State support made available for Negro! 
| education, for the major purpose of these 
| grants is the stimulation of the reserve 
resources of the State or States concerned 
in dealing adequately with the problem. 

4. For this reason also the grants should 
cffer a per capita amount which shall 
be greater than the per capita amount 
made-available in the general grants for 
the State or States concerned, their pur- 
pose being to exercise a maximum evoca- 
tive power. 

5. The grants should be made as a 
|result of careful study to disclose (1) the 
status of need, (2) the status of all co- 
operating financial factors, (3) the best 
|form of grant to help the leaders in over- 
pouting characteristis historical difficul- 

ies. 

6. The grants should be available for 
| limited number of years at a time. Being 
designed to contribute to the accomplish- 
|ment of their two major objectives by 
gradual stages, they should be subject to 
revision at agreed upon periods. 

7. They should require simple reports 
;and audits, for it will be sufficient for 
the Federal Government to know that the 
monies did go into Negro education and 
that they did go into the definitely agreed 
;upon relationship to increased State 
funds. 

Such special grants can not be subject 
;to the same objections which prevail in 
| relation to specific Federal grants for 
| highly specialized educational activities, 


| tioning which 


education of our nationals in the States, 
in Territories, in outlying possessions, or 
in Federal dstricts and reservations. 


Information Lacking 
On Educational Activities 


It is not possible to list accurately or 
comprehensively all the formal educa- 
tional activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment within the vast national domain 


which stretches across a continent and| Unnec 


over island possessions in two oceans. No 
office of the Government provides such 
comprehensive information. 


the Bureau of Efficiency, the Personnel 


| Classification Board, and the Civil Service | C 
Commission revealed that no one of these} reservations under its own departmental 
agencies of general contact and _ service) jurisdiction. 


HE Federal Government has no inclusive and consistent public policy as to 
| what it should or should not do in the field of education,” the National Ad- 

visory Committee on Education informed President Hoover in its final report to 
(A summary of the report was published in the 


The Committee asserted that the present educational situation in the Federal 


improved, without a comprehensive, 
looking, and coherent public policy in regard to education. 
report as wef as the minority report of the representatives of Negro education on 
the Committee are printed in full text in adjoining columns.) 

The Committee’s report on “Federal Relations to Educaton” follows in full 


* 


| 


| 


Inquiry at the Bureau of the Budget,|ment manages schools for the training Of | America. The frontier was characterize 


cial and educational purposes; in another | ard University. 


Made to President Hoover 


+ 


fined and the problem of the distribution 
of governmental responsibility presents no 
serious complications. 
are: 


(2) The education of persons resident 
on special Federal areas, such as Govern- 
ment reservations and Federal districts, 
lying outside the legal jurisdiction of 
State and other regional governments. 


| (3) The education of the American In- 
dians and other indigenous peoples within 
the national jurisdiction. 
the most advanced graduate and profes-|_ (4) The education of the peoples of the 
sional training. It comprehends special | Territories and outlying possessions. 
education for every type of the physically,| (5) The training of persons in the serv- 
mentally, and socially handicapped. It ice of the National Government. 
deals with races and cultures of every (6) Scientific research and the collec- 
kind and every degree of development. tion and diffusion of information regard- | 
In some instances the Government con- |/ng_education. : . 
trols the particular educational policy and | | (7) The 7 ae Gok 8 ee cae 
program completely; in others the regional aan of the Unite ates wl 
autonomy. ‘Between these two catremes | ‘There are isolated instances of special 
of the exercise of power, every conceivable congressional legislation through which aid 
degree of variation is found. has been given educational enterprises by 
In one enterprise the Federal Govern- the Federal Government, such as the 
ment pays all the cost: in another it pays printing of books for the blind, appropria- | 
only part of the expertise; in still another | tions for the Columbia Institute for the 
it contributes nothing at all oe so for — ee | 
it r in the States, and partial support of How- 
In one domain it determines both This report does not a. 
the people of the region and their political | tempt to deal with these special cases | 
representatives exercise full control. Here,| because they do not represent general | 
it provides the buildings; there, it does | trends or policies. 


Here, it trains the teachers; there, | ,,. 
it merely recruits them. So the policies | History of Federal 


and practices vary. One would | Attitude Related 


Disjointed Federal controls. ul 
suppose that when the educational activi-| The following chapters of the first 
are | section of this report discuss the seven) 


forward- 
(The Catholic minority 


so- 


ties of the Federal Government 
grouped according to the major purposes | domains of Federal participation in edu- 
which they serve, activities of like charac- | cation in the order indicated. This dis- 
ter would fall within single departmental | cussion of fields, of operation is followed 
jurisdictions of the Federal Government. by a summary Of the Committee's find- 
Such does not prove to be the case. 
bewildering sense of unneccessary com- | procedures. 


plexity still remains. 
essary Complexity Early Federal attitude. The Am 
, tradition and practice of local autonomy 
Declared to Exist in managhenant of schools grew naturally 
For instance, practically every Depart-| out of the conditions of pioneer life in 


| Chapter ilI.—Federal Relations to Edu- 
cation in the States: 


its own personnel and is responsible for) py the relative isolation and necessarily 
the education of the children on Federal | self-contained nature of community life. 


Hence was developed a unique and 


was able to furnish a summary list, even| through its divisions, offices, bureaus, and|¢ontrol which was so much taken as a 


approximately complete, of the separately 
organized units performing well defined 
educational services. 
States Office of Education provide such 
information, as that office has never been 
equipped or empowered to collect it. 

This Committee’s own listing and an- 
alysis of educational services performed, 
as presented in the chart facing Page 116, 
are themselves unavoidably incomplete. 
Governmental reports do not reveal all 
that is done in the field of education by 
the Federal Government; but it is clear 
that there is not a single aspect of educa- 
tion which is not a concern of some branch 
of the Federal Government. 

The total program includes liberal and 
vocational education, for both sexes and) 
all ages, in school and out. It reaches 
from the earliest primary education to 


such as vocational and agricultural edu- 
cation, for example. 

The danger of special Federal grants 
in the case of highly specialized educa- | 
tional activities is that this special in- 
tervention of Federal support may build 
on top of the normally developing State | 
educational system a quick and abnormal 
specialized growth, which may disturb the 
balance and perspective of the State edu- 
cational system. 

In the case of specific grants to the 
States in aid of Negro education, here rec- | 
ommended, the Federal Government would | 
concentrate its attention, not upon some 
specialized growth to be built on top of 
the regular system of education but on 
a subnormal section of that regular sys- 
tem, with the purpose of helping to de- 
velop it into precisely that normal func-| 
is already acceptable to 
the majority citizens of the State. 

In one case the Federal Government 
is promoting the growth of a proble- 
inatically helpful sixth finger; in the other 
case the Federal Government is helping 
to develop a bruised and _ stunted fifth 
finger, its major purpose being the stimu- 
lation of blood and nerves and muscles 
of the hand, so that the abnormally re- 
stricted growth may be gradually trans- 
formed into a normal member. 

No State will resent such helpfulness, 
except it be the deliberate purpose of such 
a State\to maintain its Negro citizens in 


a permanent state of educational disad- | 


vantage. Lo this interpretation as touch- 


ing any State, your minority do not sub-| 


scribe. The time has come when the Fed- 
eral Government may confidently expect 
the spontaneous and hearty cooperation 
of the States in a plan of this sort. 

The possibilities of such coopertation 
can not be overestimated. While hitherto 
the Federal Government has attempted 
but little in this field, its activities, even 
under the most adverse 
have been powerfully evocative. 
quate account of progress in Negro educa- 
tion can fail to record the large part 
which even this 
played. 

Federal Aid Laid Foundation 

Early Federal aid laid the foundation 
of the public school system for Negroes in 
a period when the human difficulties in- 


ro children was $524 | possible helpfulness to these struggling| volved the cooperation of the States in 


providing the entire system of Land Grant 
Colleges for Negroes which, together with 
Howard University, made possible by Fed- 


eral aid, constitute the only publicly sup- | 
and that, while the | of its directly helpful relation to the will| ported higher educational facilities avail- 


able to the Negro in the States of his 
majority residence. 
These contributions are of basic and 


hese States|Omy, leaving the States themselves to| large importance in judging the extent of 


progress which Negro education has made 


Parate school system | grants shall be used; they should provide | in the last generation and they suggest at 


|least how far a comprehensive plan of 
| special grants to the States could have 


rmally low propor-| upon some definite increase in the per| carried the line of advance beyond where 
ederal support and/| capita amounts and in the percentages| it is today. 


Such a plan now developed in frank and 


Nor could the United | 


sections diffuses scientific and other types | 
of valuable information for the enlighten- 
ment of the public. Performing similar 
services, sometimes with considerable over- 


matter of course that it was at first uni- 
versally accepted as the only proper basis | 
of Federal relations to eduction. | 

From the Revolution to the Civil War, ; 


These six fields | 
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eral Government is primary and well de-| Utah—Repts. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


AUTHORIZED STATE 
PusLisHEeD WITHO 


State Publications 
and Books 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ga.—9th and 10th Ann. Repts. of Industrial 
Comm. to Gov. for 2 yrs. ending Dec. 31, 
1930. Atlanta, 1931. 
Conn.—Rept. of Treasr.—No. 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. 


10, 


to Gov. for| 
Hartford, 


1931. 


nicipal Finances—No. 79, by Comr. of Cor- 

orations and Lheongie for f. yr. ended 
ar. 1, 1930. Boston, 1931. 

N. Y.—Laws of State, passed at 154th Sess. of 


Information regarding .these publications 


Mass.—24th Ann. Rept. of Statistics of Mu-| 


MENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
UT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


a 4 
Catholics Oppose. 


Cabinet Member 


For Education 


Church Representatives on 
President’s Committee De- 
clare Department Would 





Legis., Jan. 7, 1931-Apr. 10, 1931—Vols. I-II. 
Albany, 1931. 
of Cases Decided 
Court, Aug., 1929, to Apr., 
Salt Lake City, 1931. 
Mich.—Rept. of Treasr., to Gov., 
ended Je. 30, 1931. Lansing, 1931. 
Wyo.—Session Laws, Passed by 2\ist State 
egis., Jan. 13, 1931-Feb. 21, 1931, Secy. of 
State. Cheyenne, 1931. 
Ga.—Rept. of Securities Comm. to Gov., for 
1929 (and 1930, by Geo. H. Carswell, Chrm. 
Atlanta, 1931. , 
alif.—Repts. of Cases Determined in District 
Courts of Appeal, from Aug. 23, 1930, to 
Oct. 6, 1930. Sacramento, 1931 
Ga.—Ga. Year Book of Agric., 1930. 
Agric. Atlanta, 1931. 

Rept. of Ins. Dept. for yr. ended Dec. 31, 
1930. W. B. Harrison, Ins. Comr. Atlanta, 
1931. 

Ann. Rept. of Treasr., to Gov. for f. 
ended Dec. 31, 1936. Atlanta, 1931. 


for fi *yr. 


Cc 


Dept. of 


yr. 





A|lings with regard to general policies and renee Harold E. 
| Chittenden, Gerald. 


& ce 
The American | Gardner, G. A. 


d| Gill, McCune. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Addison, Geo. C. Commonwealth law reports; 
digest of all cases reptd. in Commonwealth 
law repts., vols. 34 to 42. 1924 to 1930. 594 
columns. Sydney, Law book co. of Aus- 
tralasia, 1930. 31-28902 

Anniversary volume dedicated to Masumi Chik- 
ashige, by his pupils in celebration of 
birthday. 348 p., illus. Kyoto, Kyoto ka- 
gaku gakushi kwai, Inst. of chemistry, Dept 
of science, Imperial univ., 1930. 31-18816 

Legal psychology. 467 ‘ 

Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-29039 
Reflections of resident 
N. Y., Longmans, Green 
31-29009 

Rock-paintings of north- 

west Cordoba, by ... and S. E. Gardner. 

147 p., illus. Oxford, Clarendon press, 1931. 

31-29011 

Missouri law of title to real | 

property, according to decisions of Supreme 

court and Courts of appeal and present and 
former statutes. 3d ed. 823 p. St. Louis, 

Thos. law book co., 1931. 31-29040 


expatriate. 
0., 1931. 


165 p. 


Likewise, each Department | powerful habit of local responsibility and | Griswold, Lester E. Handicraft. 320 p., illus. 


Colorado Springs, prig. & sta- 
tionery co., 1931. 31-29048 
Gunther, Theresa C. Manipulative participa- 
tion in study of elementary industrial arts. 
58 p. N. Y., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 
1931. 31-29055 


Out West 


in Supreme | 
1930—Vol. LXXV. 


lapping, the various Departments show lit- 
tle evidence of cooperation or coordina- 
tion in the efforts expended. 


the Federal Government encouraged and 
financiaily aided education in the States. 


circumstances, | 
No ade- | 


limited activity has | 


{schooling of the primitive peo 


|the outlying 


|have been transferred to the Department | 


| the Department of Agriculture, and the) 


|tion of the Federal Government which 


| adequate provision been 





| velopment, 


open understanding with the States will| 


not only operate to raise the level of per 
capita expenditures in the field of Negro 
education and to overcome the wide dis- 
parity of opportunity now separating the 
advantaged” majority and the disadvan- 
taged minority, but will evoke and release 
an amount of creative good will which, in 
the judgment of the undersigned minority, 
will operate to hasten the development of 
|that normal relationship between these 
two groups which must be a major objec- 
tive of all sound Federal policy. 
We, therefore, recommend: 

| That for a limited number of years the 
or States such special grants in aid of 
the development of Negro education therein, 
and in addition to any and all 
grants in aid of education in general, as shall 
be determined to be wise, after a careful 
study of the factors involved in the educa- 
| tional finances in said State or States, and 
;@8 may be recommended by a joint com- 
mittee in each State created for that purpose 
and representing the Federal and State Gov- 


ernments and the Negro citizens of that 
State. 


| 2. That the Division of Negro Education 
jin the Office of Education or in lieu thereof, 
a specially appointed national advisory com- 
mission on Negro education, shall make such 
studies in the field of Negro éducation, in 
| addition to the studies provided for in Rec- 
ommendation 4, page 39, of the majority re- 
port, aS may be needed to determine how 
the helpful purposes of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. provided for above, may be most 
constructively carried through. 


ederal Government shall make to any State | 


|} duct of education rests upon the States. 


i 


| by tradition and by practice, the primary 
prevailing | 


: ; It endowed higher and common schools | 
The education of the Indians in the) with lands, and made grants of surplus | 
Continental United States is under the| tax moneys; but it did not attempt to 


jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Af-|regulate the purposes, define the pro-| 
tairs; that of the native ——— ene | grams, supervise the teaching, or other- 
has but recently been transferred as a 
division from the Office of Education to| Throughout this long earlier period, its 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, — the | spirit and its acts were in harmony with 
es: ol Our | the principle of State and local autonomy. 
outlying possessions is left to the regional Chang Federal attitude. With 
governments. | Morrill Act of 1862, the Federal Govern- | 
Here again, though the problems pave | ment changed both’ its policy and, proce- 
ae oo evidence of co | dure. Where before it had on aed in- 
operation does not apepar. s ; erested in encouraging a ng 
Federal responsibility for education in| States to provide educational facilities as 
d"One Wubaivision of the War De-|Shases ot the cusriculum. it now entered 
tered. ne Subdivision o -| phases o e curriculum, 
partment has jurisdiction over the re-| ypon a program of stimulating and favor-| 


gional governments of the Philippines and | jing with financial grants specialized types 
Porto Rico, another over the Panama 


Canal Zone. The Navy Department exer- 
cises authority in American Samoa and 
Guam; and until recently also had juris- 
diction over the Virgin Islands, which | 


} them rapidly throughout the States. 
Appraisal of the value of present ex- 


institutions aided by the Morrill Act is 
not within the scope of this report. The) 
worth of this type of service is recognized | 
by everyone. The vital question here) 
raised is whether the Federal policy initi-} 
;ated by the Morrill Act is a sound public; 
policy to follow indefinitely. 

Every important Federal educational act 
that has been passed since 1862 has fol- 
lowed the new trend of encouraging some 
| special phase of education. ‘These acts, 
| 
| 
| 


of the Interior. 

Finally, the Federal programs of finan- 
cial aid to the States for research and 
education in agriculture and rural life and 
tor vocational education of high school 
grade are operated under three distinct 
agencies—the Department of the Interior, 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Provision Held Lacking 


For Coordination 


Coordination v. consolidation. It is by 
no means assumed by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education that con- 
solidations of administrative authority 
over educational activities serving the 
same general purpose are everywhere pos- 
sible or desirable. 

Education is too often instrumental or 
incidental to some other primary obliga- 


; seem, in form and statement, merely to} 
authorize cooperation with the 
without apparent intent to interfere with} 
the autonomy of States and local com-| 
munities. In fact, however, 
imposed and the administrative proce-| 
dures required by these acts seriously in-| 
vade State and local autonomy. 


Certain Aspects Stressed 
By Federal Subvention 


The existence of a special Federal sub-| 


must have priority in governmental organ- 
ization. But the present scattering of ac- 
tivities is, in many cases, plainly without 
justification. f 
Furthermore, that degree of cooperation 
and coordination which might reasonably 
be expected among different governmental 
units dealing with similar educational 
problems does not now exist. Nor has 
made in gov- 
ernmental organization for desirable inter- 
departmental contacts. 
oherent policy ncning. The Federal 
Government has no inclusive and con- ‘ ae 
sistent public policy as to what it should | Ppnis’ ner requires the final aporovel of 
foe Santaaiee “seneua aie Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
. fer particu o 5 tion for every State plan adopted. The 
seems ie be poreies are ee ergo plan must be initiated by a State, but it 
flict “They suggest « haphazard deveiop- | he pg mend me peneree ae 
, : a ; . res that monies ofiere y 
fect have been’ setup as mere incidents | {ey peseral, Government shall be matched 
, . y the State or local governments or both. 
Sredane Sad atieee. eananguce an im- | But Federal monies are not advanced. "| 
é . | e ate an ity -| 
Without a comprehensive, forward-look- pate the erent, ent — bomen 
ing, and coherent public policy in regard and are reimbursed for the monies ad- 
to education. the present educational situa-| vanced provided the Federal authority 
tion in the Federal Government can not! believes standards are met. Minimum 
be greatly improved. | standards determining hours and minutes 
Seven Fields of Federal 


| of instruction are set up in the Federal 
ne jacts and must be accepted by both State 
Responsibility Found 
Chapter II.—Fields of Federal Respon- 


and Federal agencies. 
Recognizing fully that constructive ad- 
sibility For Education: ; 
The fields. There are seven distin- 


vances in the theory and practice of vo- 
guishable fields, in each of which the 


cational education have been made be- 
Federal Government’ has, either at its 


cause of the activities initiated by this act, 

it is, nevertheless, a fair question whether | 
origin or at subsequent periods in its de- 
definitely assumed responsi- | 


these benefits compensate for the inevi- 
table weakening of local responsibility and 
1 I autonomy that follows continuous applica- 
bility for education. While the various 
educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment overlap at many places, they 


tions of the prescriptions of the act. 
Inevitable conflict. The American people 
may be broadly classified as belonging pre- | 
dominantly to one or another of these 


must face the problem of conflict be- 
fields. 


tween our traditional policy of State and 

local autonomy and this growing trend 

: toward Federal centralization. The con- 

State jurisdictions. (1) The education | flict can not be settled, however, by taking 

of the people in the several States. Fed-| into account mere educational results, im- 
eral participation in the education of 
the people of the States presents a prob- 
lem of peculiar complexity, because the 


portant as these are, nor can it be dis- 
people of the 48 States live under a plural 


posed of by sweeping analogies which 
assume that increased centralization in 
system of political jurisdiction—national, 
State and local. 


our economic and social affairs necessi- 
Here the responsibility of the Federal 


tates a similar step in the management | 
of the intimate relationship which exists 

Government for education is ill-defined. 

By virtue of the fact that education is 


between a community an its teachers 
not mentioned in the Constitution, and 


jhas operated again and again within the| 
States to emphasize 
favored phase of education and to with- | 
draw attention and support from general | 
education and from important aspects of | 
the local school program which are not 
federally aided. 

The extent to which Federal legislation 
has tended to remove final control of edu- 
cation from the States to the Federal 
Government may be indicated by citing 
the last important act establishing a new 
and extensive program of Federal partici- 


| 


and pupils. a 
Remote Control Harmful 
To School ‘Intimacy’ 


Our American experience with educa- 
tional management on all three govern- 
mental levels—local, State, and Federal— 
must be appraised in terms of its total 
effects, social and political as well as edu- | 
cational. It may well be that the apparent 
immediate educational efficiencies which 
are the aim of centralized Federal man- 
agement of education, may be completely 


obligation for the organization and con- 


The function of the Federal Govern- 
ment has largely been one of cooperation 
in fostering the education of the people 
under State jurisdictions. Therefore this 
problem must be set aside as requiring 
special consideration markedly different 
from that given to the other six fields. 

Federal jurisdiction. Six other fields of 
educational activity have been revealed in 
the course of this Committee's study. In 
the fields specified, powers have been 
delegated to the United States by Con- 
stitution, by treaties, and by organic acts. 
Hence these fields are outside the juris- 
diction of the States. ; 

In them the responsibility of the Fed- 


in social and political functioning. 

It is the conviction of this Committee 
that harm results when intimacy between 
schools and their patrons and neighbors 
is disturbed by remiote control of a distant 
| authority. 

Weakened pewonnel and local educa- 


' 


| Hill, 


| wise control public education in the States. | Hobart bros. co., Troy, O. 


p. 
the King, L 


or aspects of education in order to extend | Magill, Roswell F., ed. 


tensive public services rendered by the) Neilson, Wm. 


Racine, Samuel F. Review questions 


States | Ritter, Halstead L. 


the terms! Sioussat, Mrs. Annie M. (Leakin). 


vention for a single aspect of education} Thorndike, 


that particular | Torbert, 


| Walker, 


|be remembered that 
; government we are a democracy. 
;cept the democratic aspiration as a dom- 


| tributive liberty. 


i 


| Hawks, Lena J. Certain relationships between 
scholarship in high school and in college 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ 
59 p. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 
31-29061 
New Wonder book of knowl- 
illus. Phila, Jonn C. Win- 
31-29050 
Electric arc weld- 
O., Hobart bros. 
31-29047 
2d ed. 375 
31-29044 
eo H. Mental and interest tests, eval- 
uation and comparative effectiveness as fac- 
tors of prognosis in secondary educ. (The-/ 
sis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 124 p.,| 
illus, N. Y¥., Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 
1931. 31-29056 
Lehman, Clarence ©. Legal status of state 
aid for special school projects in U. S. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 1929.) 167 p. 
Columbus, O., H. L. Hedrick, 1931. 
31-29059 
Cases on business or- 
ganization, ed. by ... and Warner H. Men- 
del. 1 vy. N. Y., Prtd. by Columbia univ., 
School of law, 1931. 31-2904) 
A. Facts about Shakespeare, 
by ... and Ashley H. Thorndike. Rev. ed. 
275 p., illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 
31-29149 
Phillips, Velma. Evidence of need of educ. 
for efficient purchasing. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1930.) 109 \ N. 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1931. 
31-29051 
in law. 
press, 
31-29043 
Easy bak- 
a a a. 
31-29049 
Washington as a business 
308 p., illus. N. ¥., Sears pub. co. 
31-29008 
Old Bal- 
timore. Pub. under auspices of Md. soc. of 
colonial dames of America. 249 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1931. 31-29010 
Stange, Hugh S. After tomorrow, play, by 
- +. and John Golden. 121 p. N. ¥., S 
French, 1931. 31-29150 
Thomas, Lowell J. Tall stories; rise and tri- 
umph of great Amer. whopper; illus. 245 
Pp. Y., Funk & Wagnallis co., 1931. 
31-29147 
Ashley M. Outlook for literature 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-29148 
Wm. S. Digest of Distr. of Col. 
cases, 1931 suppl. Pub. under direction of 
Bar assn. of Distr. of Col. 729 p. Wash.. 
D. C., 1931. 31-29042 
Turner, Fred H. Ill. industrial univ. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—-Univ. of I1l., 1931.) 14 p 
Urbana, Ill., 1931. 31-29060 
Tyler, Henry T. Bearing of certain personal- 
ity factors other than intelligence on aca- 
demic success. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 
bia univ.) 89 p. N. Y., Teachers coll. Co- 
lumbia univ., 1931, 31-29053 
Egbert H. 51 common ornamental | 
trees of Lingnan univ. campus. (Science 
bull. no. 1.) 166 p., illus. Canton. China 
Lingnan univ., 1931. 31-18818 


1929.) 


Henry C. 

edge. 600 p., 

ston co., 1931. 

ing. 80 p., illus. 
co., 1931. 

Ives, Howard C. Highway curves. 

N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 


Troy, 


47 p. 
931. 

Riesenberg, Mrs. Emily (Schorb) 
ing. Modern kitchen ed. 
John Day co., 1931. 


Seattle, Wash., Western inst 


man. 
1931. 


200 p. 


= - 
tion may ultimately sap the foundations 


of popular interest and of support which 


| historically have been among the major 


factors in the development by the United 
States of the most democratic system of 


|; education in the wolrd . 


Democratic aspirations. Let it always 
in civilization and 


We ac- 


inating fact in American life. We have 
chosen to locate sovereignty with the whole 
people operating cooperatively in their 
delegations of power to governments. Ours 
is a free society and governments are 
Somened to be its agents, not its mas- 
ers. 

The democratic educational system 
which has evolved among us has shared 
the double aspiration of the American 
democratic movement itself—to ordain and 
establish institutions which safeguard a 
free society and its government, and to 
maintain conditions that give every citi- 
zen of the land the utmost chance to 
live a more significant life. 

The first public schools emphasized the 
immediate need to give solidarity to a new 
government which had been achieved and 
to a new society which should realize the 
popular aspiration. Solidarity through 
education was an urgent necessity to pro- 
tect the United States from enemies within 
as well as from enemies without. 

It is a commonplace of human experi-' 
ence that if freedom is granted without 
education or self-discipline it becomes a 
destructive license; when preceded and 
paralleled by education it becomes a con- 

: Liberty is freedom to 
operate in cooperation with one's fellow- 
men. 

Public schools responsive to all the 
pocmse rather than to any privileged class 

ave been set up and extended for the 
purpose of inculcating the ideals, values. 
attitudes, reverences, and rational modes 
of procedure needed in any common ef- 
fort to guarantee the life of free insti- 
tutions, the social pattern by which free 
human cooperations are made effective. 

Growth of schools. The instruction in 


counterbalanced by other ultimate losses| the earliest public schools was limited to 


rudimentary and strictly scholastic sub- 
ecs. But as the industrial and social 
ife of the country became more complex, 
the demand for more advanced and varied 
training of youth to meet the new condi- 
tions became pressing. 


In response to this demand the Ameri-! 


|of Federal 


Result in Centralization 


Representatives of Catholic education, 
on the National Advisory Committee on 
Education, in a minority report submitted 
with the Committee’s report to President 
Hoover, opposed the establishment of a 
Federal Department of Education in the 
Federal Government with a secretary at 
its head, as recommended by the Commit- 
tee. (A summary of this minority report 
was published in the issue of Nov. 16.) 

“We are convinced that the establish- 
ment of such a department will inevitably 
bring about centralization and Federal 
control of education,’ the Catholic mi- 
nority report stated. The minority report 
(made public Nov. 16) submitted by the 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, vice rector of 
Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Rev. George Johnson, 
secretary, Catholic Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., follows in full text: 

I—The fundamental principle 
which the Report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education is based 
is that there should be no centralized Fec- 
eral control of education and that the 
autonomy of the States in regard to the 
purposes and processes of public educa- 
tion should be preserved. With this prin- 
ciple we are in full accord, and because 
we are convinced of its soundness, we 
are opposed to the establishment of a 
Department of Education in the Federal 


Government with a Secretary at its head. 


Believed Unnecessary 

II—Such a Department is not neces- 
Sary to perform the basic function as- 
Signed to the Federal headquarters for 
education by the report, namely, “the col- 
lection of such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of edu- 
cation in the several States and Terri- 
tories and the diffusion of such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems 
and methods of*teaching as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” 

In the second place, we are convinced 
that the establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Education will inevitably 
bring about centralization and Federal 
control of education. This seems obvious 
to us for the following reasons: 

(1) A Federal Department, headed by 
a Secretary in the President's Cabinet, is 
of its very nature an administrative insti- 
tution and nothing that could be written 
into any act setting up such a Depart- 
ment could prevent it from taking on ad- 
ministrative and directive functions in the 
course of time, even though it would not 
be endowed with them in the Beginning. 

Possibilities Cited 

(2) That the point of view of the De- 
partment and its Secretary would always 
express “enlightened public opinion,” is a 
gratuitous assumption. The Secretary 


| would be a politcal appointee and would 


respond to the pressure and be amenable 
to the wishes of the political party in 
power. A strongly organized group, even 
though it mignt represent a minority 
point of view in education, could be in a 
strong enough position politically to in- 
fluence the administration in favor of a 
larger measure of Federal control. It 
would not be difficult to demonstrate the 
political advantages of an_ educational 
dureaucracy. 

(3) The proposed Department of Edu- 
cation does not abolis that pluralized 
Federal control of education which the 
report assumes has come about because 
heretofore we have lacked an authoritative 
spokesman for education in the Rederal 

overnment. Nor is there any likelihood 
that the agencies through which such 
control is now exercised will cease to func- 
tion in the future. 

If any change takes place it will be in 
the direction of the unification of such 
control in the Department of Education 
and the extension of it to general edu- 
cation. Federal control of particular 
phases of education is far les dangerous 
than would be Federal control of the 
basic educational program of the Nation. 

Not Easy to Conceive 

(4) The report assumes that the Federal 
Government has some obligation to aid in 
the support of education in the States 
through grants of money, although is 
distinctly stated that such grants shall not 
be “centrally administered” nor directed 
toward specific educational purposes nor 
made contingent upon acceptance of 
Standards by the States or the appropri- 
ation by the States of any specific amount 
of money. 

It is not easy to conceive the practical 
possibility of any Federal grants ever be- 
ing made for education in gencral with- 
out some specific legal supervision of the 
manner in which such monies shall be 
used. The function of supervising the use 
grants for education would 
naturally devolve on the Department of 
Education, thus making it a potent in= 
strument for Federal control. 

(5) A Department of Education, being 
a political institution, would not be en- 
tirely trustworthy as an agency for 
search and dissemination of information. 
The political bias and commitments of 
the administration would color its findings, 
and propaganda rather than truth would 
be the result. 

Regarded Dangerous 

Such propaganda in the hands of the 
Cabinet Officer, with his means of reach- 
ing the public as weil as the legislative 
ear, could easily become an instrument 
whereby the Federal Government would 
build up its educational pow at the 
expense of State autonomy and succced 
in assuming ‘political control of the pur- 
poses and processes of public education.” 

III.—Because in our opinion the pro- 
posal to establish a Department of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Government vitiates 
the arguments and the conclusions in 
Scction One of this report and contradicts 
the fundamental principle upon which it 
is based, we have recorded our vote 
against the report as a whole. We offer as 
an alternative mechanism the develop- 
ment, by means of such an inerease in 
appropriations and enlargement of pcr- 
sonnel as will make it fully competent to 
carry on the functions which the report 
assigns to an adequate Federal headquar 
ters for education, of the existing Office of 
Education in the Department of the In- 
terior, or in some othcr Department that 
a future reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government may 
create. 


sy 


re- 


can people have progressively enriched the 
content of instruction and liberally pro- 
vided secondary schools and institutions 
of higher education supported from the 
public purse, and have provided through 
these institutions a highly diversified pro- 
gram of instruction. 

At present more than half of our chil- 
dren enter secondary schools and one- 
eighth of them go on to study of college 
grade. The number attending institutions 
of higher education in the United States 
is now over 1,000,000. 

The percentage of students in higher 
institutions is much larger in the United 
States than in any other nation. The level 
of intelligence of the whole people, like 
the standard of living, is steadily rising. 

There is no clearer expression of the 
democratic ideal than that exhibited im 
this liberal provision of free opportuni- 
ties for universal education of a grade 
higher than that furnished in elementary 
schools. 

Numerous high schools and institutions 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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{Continued from Page 4.] 
of higher education scattered over the 
land, and open without social restrictions 
of any kind to all young people of ability 
and ambition, are characteristic features 
in the evolution of our unique civilization. 
They are the agencies established for 
training a citizenry made competent 
through self-discipline to meet the exact- 

ing demands of self-government. 
Place of Education Enlarging | 
The place of education is now enlarging 
in our social scheme. The diversification 
of the educational porgram in response 
to the demands of the increasing school 
population made up of pupils of widely 
different interests is moving steadily for- 

ward. p 

The American public has decided that 


and write and cipher. They must also be 
physically fit. They must catch the pio- 
neering spirit of America and be trained 
to use their capacities to the full in 
Hence 
medical examinations, recreation and 
health education are finding places in 
school programs. : 

The Headicaps of disease, of under- 
nourishment or of untoward conditions 
at home are receiving more and more 
attention from the school through trained 
nurses and visiting teachers. The need 
for recognizing the interdependence of 
schools, clinics, playgrounds, parks, li- 
braries, museums, moving pictures, radio 
and other similar community activities 
as copartners in education is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Many c6mmunities are organizing to 
coordinate these environmental activities 
which so vitally influence the development 
of vouthful character. The future of | 
American civilization depends on how well 
we unify these forces. 

Operations Are Persuasive 


Coercion vs. intelligence. Public educa- 
tion, however, performs a function of quite 
different quality and purpose from that | 
served by the traditional branches of 
government—legislatures, executives and} 
courts of justice. The ordinary operations 
of making, interpreting and_ executing 
the laws assume the potential ability of 
governments to enforce the popular will 
by coercion. . 

“The operations of education are rational 

and persuasive rather than coercive They 
succeed lastingly just to the degree that 
they appeal to and convince free minds, 
young or mature. 
“ Current law-making and enforcement 
are conditioned by the existing level of 
popular intelligence and character, _ Edu- 
cation aims to improve the intelligence 
and character of public opinion itself. It 
is for this reason that the people of the 
United States have constantly sought to 
keep their educational system somewhat | 
apart from the political controversies and | 
campaigns which affect the traditional 
functions of government. 

For this reason, too, we have developed 
for educational management units of gov- 
ernment restricted to educational func- 
tions. School districts may be coincident 
in area with municipalities for general 
political services but school governments 
are usually independent of such general | 
governments. J Bh 

They often have a different election day 
and more often they have independent fi- 
nancial powers. In spite of the enlarg- 
ing and increasingly interrelated world in 
which we are living, our experience with | 
community and State educational man- | 
agement has been so favorable on the 
whole, that the Federal Government still 
is. in conscious political theory at least, 
restricted to cooperative and supplemen- 
tary aid. Any actual increases in power 
over education in the States which the 
Federal Government has acquired have 
been gained under the guise of coopera- 
tive effort. 

Some Changes Necessary 

Experience as guide. This Committee in| 
stressing the traditional and characteris- 
tic relations between public education and 
the American people, between public 
schools and American governments, does 
not imply that there ought not to be any 
changes. Some changes are necessary, 
wise and inevitable. It wishes merely to| 
indicate that our experience offers con- 
siderable guidance as to what these} 
changes ought to be 

On the other hand that experience also 
teaches that there are certain funda- 
mental and well tried policies which ought 
to be held tenaciously and certain cau- 
tions which should be obeyed scrupulously. 

Our experience with democratic life, 
government and education is now suffi- | 
ciently long to lead us to believe that 
most, though ‘not all, of the inevitable and | 
wise changes which ought to be made to} 
meet the new present and the new future 
would fall within the general framework | 
of well-established principles and policies | 
the wisdom of which has already been | 
clearly demonstrated 

Our folk-made schools. Our system of 
public education is the most nearly folk- 
made of any national system of education 
in the world. It is the product of more 
than 145,000 school boards scattered 
throughout 48 States, and acting for the 
peopie of their respective communites 


Limited by Public Opinion 

They have been subject in their ad- | 
ministration to day-to-day contact with 
the parents and the neighbors of the 
children being educated. Let school trus- 
tees stray too far from popular sympathy 
and they will fail of reelection. By and 
large, when issues of educational manage- | 
ment are settled at school elections they 
are comparatively free from confusion 
with other public matters then in political 
controversy, which are the issues of gen- 
eral elections | 

Thus every economic and social class, 
and every local geographical area has, 
limited only by its capacity for political 
organization, the power to affect the pur- | 





poses and the services of the public | 
schools. j 

The result is evident. Taking the Amer- 
ican situation as a whole, with all the | 


variations and exceptions to be found in 
one locality or another, our schools are, | 
in spite of all their imperfections rela- 
tively free from class stratification | 

The kind of education offered is based 
on the individual, the local, and the na- 
tional need, and not upon the assumption 
that membership in a social or economic 
class or group limits personal opportunity 
for education. A student, regardless of 
his social origin, may aspire to the type 
of education which his ability, interest and 
industry influence him to seek. 

If he has the character and the ca- 
pacity to persist he may have a secondary 
or a higher education similar to that 
open to an economically more privileged 
neighbor. The actual limitations which 
Operate in fact are not primarily due to 
the school system but to the imperfections 
of the economic and social conditions sur- 
rounding a particular individual and a 
particular school system } 

Flexibility of System 

Experimentation encouraged. It must 
be obvious that so responsive and flexible 
a school system allows any unit of man- 
agement to vary its educational purposes | 
and methods with its own circumstance | 
and aspiration as local conditions or gen- | 
eral economic and social changes deter- 
mine them. | 

That communities take advantage of 
such adaptability is clear. They constantly 
encourage their schools to make educa- 
tional experiments in the social and the} 
individual interest. From the wide and 
tich variation thus secured, the best has 
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commended itself and then has_ been 
adopted by one local or State community 
after another, until American schools 
everywhere now present essential and 
characteristic uniformities in purpose and 
method. 





To a European accustomed to the op- | 


eration of education through a single, au- 
thoritative ministry in a central govern- 
ment, it seems nothing less than a miracle 
that more than 145,000 local governments 
operating in 48 States could give us schools 
made so much alike by voluntary folk- 
agreement. In responsiveness to popular 
sovereignty, in adaptability to varying 
need and aspiration, and in richness of 
experimentation conducive to flexibility 
and to progress, our management of pub- 
lic schools is without a peer. 


Recent Developments 


Certainly no national system of public 


schools managed in a highly centralized 
spirit shows such substantial democratic 
qualities as those indictaed. Certainly 
such fundamental advantages to the dem- 
ocratic life should not be allowed to drift 
into jeopardy without the most careful 
scrutiny and the weighing of counter- 
advantages which are to be gained only 
at high risk. Our gains are too hard-won 
and too fundamental to the structure of 


“I play safe 
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our kind of society for us to risk care- 
lessly the loss of them. 


A changing organization. A consider- 
able number of important changes in our 
educational organization have been made; 
more changes are under way, They indi- 
cate the flexibility of our political or- 


ganization of educatfon. To a consider- 
able degree they are typical readjustments 
to our changing social conception of edu- 
cation, and to economic changes which 
condition effective school financing. Many 
such changes can be extended without 
loss and with clear gain. 

The attempt to give every youth a fair 
opportunity to receive an effective educa- 
tion has sho&n that our units of school 
operation are, in many Cases, particularly 
in rural areas, too small to provide the 
number of children needed for the eco- 
nomical operation of a modern school as 
we today conceive it. Statés are fostering 
consolidated schools and enlarged school 
districts, under State sanction and with 
local consent. Our modern methods of 
transportation and communication favor 
an enlarged school unit. Thus, localness 
and intimacy under current conditions are 
far more a matter of social psychology, 
than of small land area. 

Larger political units for financing are 








certainly a necessity to the maintenance 
of good modern schools. Wealth and in- 
come are more unevenly. distributed 
among different geographical regions than 
was once the case; and the tendency to- 
ward uneven distribution seems to be ac- 
celerating. School financing is constantly 
improving to meet this modern fact. ; 
Counties and States have been increas- 
ingly used in the collection of school 
moneys and in their equalized distribution 
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to the operating school districts, still 
leaving intact the spirit of local self- 
government in school matiers. If it, 


proved to be financially necessary in the 
future, even the Federal Government's 
fiscal machinery might conceivably be 
used to collect moneys over the whole 
national area and to disburse them to the 
States, always provided the essential spirit 
of local or decentralized management is 
not destroyed. 

Counties and States are now increas- 
ingly used to overcome other weaknesses 
inherent in complete school management 
by the small district, the method with 
which we started. But States and counties 
assume only certain phases of educational 
management in a spirit of supplementa- 
tion and reinforcement which avoids de- 
stroying local responsibility. 

These phases touch not olny financing 








“| can't afford to take chances with my 
voice. Sol play safe by sticking to Luckies 
—they’re always kind to my throat. 
And I’m doubly grateful for your 
improved Cellophane wrapper 
which opens so easily with that 
clever little tab.” 





biting irritants naturally present in every 
tobacco leaf. These expelled irritants are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. “ They're 


out—so they can't be in!’ No wonder LUCKIES 
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Made of the finest tobaccos= 
The Cream of many Crops—LUCKY STRIKE 
alone offers the throat protection of the 
exclusive “TOASTING” Process which in- 
cludes the use of modern Ultra Violet Rays 
—the process that expels certain harsh; 
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Lovely woman and richly endowed 
actress, Mary Astor has come into her 
own as one of Hollywood's truly great. 
Forgotten the roles that were hers in 
silent days— now she's doing big things 
grandly! “Smart Woman,” a Radio 


Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Astor to 
make the above statement. 
Miss Astorhas beena smoker 
of LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes 
for over a year.We hope the 
publicity herewith given will 
be as beneficial to her and 
to Radio Pictures, her produc- 
ers, as her endorsement of 
LUCKIES is to you and to us. 
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and business operations, but also the 
training and Certification of teachers and 
professional supervision, which functions 
are, however, kept more stimulating than 
Girective. The actual determination of 
most educational policies and procedures 
which directly and vitally affect the edu- 
cative process itself, has been to a large 
extent left where it has always been, in 
the hands of the local school board upon 
which local community opinion beats ef- 
fectively. 
Centralist Attitude 


The effects of Federal centralization. 
The apparent danger that lurks in all our 


more recent attempts vw inject the Fed- 
eral Government into education in the 
local communities is that it has not al- 
ways nor even generally manifested that 
tender regard for local modes of manage- 
ment which has characterized.State and 
county cooperations with local schools. 
Federal agencies frequently tend to set 
up modes of management highly centralist 
in spirit and effect, wherever they have 
tried to work in cooperation with state- 
wide agencies and local boards. 

Their right to approve and to reject 
plans submitted by the States, involving 
details of both administration and in- 
struction, is not in harmony with the in- 
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digenous American spirit of local and 
decentralized management which has al- 
ways yielded certain and good results 
given adequate time. It is the spirit of 


local self-government native to the Ameri-| 


can people which dominates most of our 
educational affairs in the 48 States. The 
centralist attitude, already apparent where 
the Federal Government touches educa- 
tion in the States, is felt to be contradic- 
tory to our normal ways of conducting 
educational affairs, and hence arouses 


|popular distrust. 


There are those who hold that national 
welfare demands education different from 
and apart from that which expresses the 
wishes of a combined consciousness of all 
the American people working through 
their local school boards. That argument 
does not have adequate warrant in fact. 

There is no type of education subsidized 
and managed by the Federal Government 
that did not originate in the local com- 
munities and the States, and that did not, 
by the normal processes of local innova- 
tion and social imitation, spread over suffi- 
ciently wide areas to demonstrate that it 
was a matter of general social, economic 
and human importance in our national 
life before the Federal Government un- 
dertook to promote it 


The service which the Federal Govern- 
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Surfaced Rural Roads 


Total 693,559 Miles 


There were 693,559 miles of surfaced 
rural roads in the United States at the 
beginning of 1931, according to statistics 
collected by the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This mileage is made up of 226,- 
221 miles of State highways and 467,338 
miles of county and other local roads. The 
total rural road mileage is reported as 
3,009,066. The roads surfaced during 1929 


amounted to 31,124 miles—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 





ment has rendered through its system of 
subventions and the control incident to 
the same have greatly accelerated the 
spread of an educational movement al- 
ready under way, and standardized its 
purposes and processes. sometimes with 
the danger of restricting wide experie 
mentation before full experimental varia- 
tion has made wise choice possible. 


Chapter III of the report will be 
continued in full tert in the issue of 
18.) 
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Law Denying Bail ‘Revision Advocated | 


In Bankruptcy Act 





In Cases of Life 


Sentences Valid 


a | : ; | 
* . | Legislation embodying proposed changes 
Constitutional Guarantee) jy the Federal bankruptcy law probably 


s | will be recommended to Congress during 
Held to Be Inapplicable the coming session, according to an_opin-| 
After Conviction, Ohio 


ion expressed orally Nov. 16 by Repre-| 
sentative Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, | 
Supreme Court Rules 


Reduction in Overhead Costs to 
Aid Creditors Sought by 
Mr. Michener 





Mich., a member of the House Committee | 
on Judiciary during the last Congress. 

The purpose of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Michener stated, would be to admin- | 
ister the estate of the bankrupt for the| 
benefit of the creditors and do away with 
much overhead. 


Under the present law, he explained, 
|only a small proportion of the assets of 
the bankrupt gets into the hands of the) 
creditors, and it is this feature which the 
contemplated proposal would aim to. 
correct. 


Mr. Michener based his belief that some 





Co.umsus, OHIO. | 


P RTE. 
IN RE BLANCHE B. HALSEY, EX PA : 
STATE OF OHIO, EX REL, BLANCHE B. HALSEY, 


v. | 
Harry W. LLoyp ET AL. AS JUDGES, ETC. 
Ohio Supreme Court. 
Nos. 23215, 23216. 
In habeas corpus and in mandamus. 
Opinion of the Court 





MARSHALL, C. J.—No. 23215 is an applica- | 
tion for the writ of habeas corpus, and | 
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Summary of Argued and Submitted Cases 


Under Advisement and Awaiting Decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States 





THE Supreme Court of the United ‘States will reconvene, after a three weeks’ 

recess, on Nov. 23, when it will hand down decisions in argued and submitted 
cases it hag under advisement. A summary of the cases under advisement and 
awaiting the decision of the court, with the number, title, procedure by which the 
case came before the court, questions involved, counsel, date of argument, and a 
reference to the yearly index page of The United States Daily at which the argu- 
ments were reported, follows: 
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Be ompany vy. Graver Cor- 
ol a a cartiotatl to the Cir-| Whether taxation of shares of stock of ane 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir-| State Bank was discriminatory and in on 
cuit. Validity and infringement of claims|tion of the equal protection clause of Sd 
of the Gans patent, No. 1195923, covering ap- | Fourteenth Amendment., J. G. Gamble a 


paratus and process for zeolite water softeners. | A. B. Howland for petitioners; Charles Hut- 


Minnesota statute prescribing, as a condition the husband, as provided by the Wisconsin in- | 
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School Tax Burden | 


Borne by Property 


California Finds 85 Per Cent | 
Of Cost Rests on Fourth of 
Taxable Wealth 


' 

! 

| SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Nov. 16. 
| Less than 25 per cent of the taxable| 
| wealth in California is bearing 85 per| 
| cent of the school costs in that State, 
according to a recent announcement by 
| the State Board of Education. Property 
;owners are paying 85.3 per cent of the} 
cost of education, as compared to 14.1) 
Bankruptcy — Administration of estates— | per cent by the State government and 6) 


Liens--Power of court to transfer lien for! ner cent by the Federal Government, it 
State taxes from property to proceeds ot | cae e d 


sale, Nos, 54-55. 
Banks (see State Taxation: Iowa). A study is being made to determine 





Index to Subject-matter 
of Pending Cases 


Arbitration (see Insurance). 


| ; hare of th 
} chinson and Eskil C. Carlson (Maxwell A. | Carriers (see Interstate Commerce Commis-| methods whereby a major share 0; e 
Somber," Cooper (Allen, ©. ertton, with bim | O'Brien and George A. Wilson with them 0n | sion). |burden may be removed from the shoul- 
n the. ri t for eiitioner; Charles L.| brief) for respondents. Argued Oct. 19 and! Coal (see State Taxatjon: Pennsylvania). {ders of the property owners, and dis- 
Seven "(Geergs L Wilkinson with him on the/| 20. (6 U. S. Daily 1900, Oct. 21, 1931.) _ | Commerce (see Interstate Commerce Com- | tributed among other sources, according 
bil f) for r an ondent. Argued Oct. 15 and 16.| No. 17. Albert A. Hoeper v. Tax Commission | mission). .,| tO Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent | 
Ne ; 4 The Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Of Wisconsin and Marathon County of Wis-| Constitutional law (see Longshoremen’s| o¢ public Instruction. “The ultimate tax 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin v. The Glid- | —— Ae “ope eee ts ohana gh | and a Workers’ Compensation Act; Oil as I see it, is an income tax,” Mr. Vierling 
‘ 1] -|0 sconsin, ay a as). | ae ’ ‘8 
| Saeey Sours war’ sean a yalidity “a | band and wife be validly taxed as a unit to| Contracts (see Insurance; War). | declared. “A sales tax could be invoked 


Corporations ‘(see Federal Taxation: Con-/| purely as a transition measure, but we 


| 


0. 23216 is a petition for mandamus. 
None relator,’ Blanche B. Halsey, was 
convicted of second degree murder and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. A peti-| 
tion was filed in the Court of Appeals of 
Wood County to review that judgment 
and an application was made to the Court 
of Common Pleas to admit the accused 
to bail during the pendency of the error 
proceedings. By virtue of section 13453-1 
G. C., the Court of Common Pleas refused 
to suspend execution of sentence and re- 
fused to fix the amount of the bail bond | 
or to admit her to bail. On the contrary 
he entered an order canceling the bond 
which had theretofore been given during 
the pendency of the cause before trial 
and conviction. F - ‘ 

Thereupon an application was made in 
the court of appeals for suspension of 
sentence. and bail, and that court sus- 
pended the sentence but refused to admit 
the accused to bail. Thereupon the ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus was 
made in this court, which was denied, and 
this action was followed by a petition in 
mandamus to compel the judges of the 
court of appeals to admit the accused to 
bail pending the disposition of the error 
proceedings. 

Conditions of Bail 


It is claimed on behalf of the accused 
that this controversy is governed by sec- 
tion 9 of the Ohio Bill of Rights: 

All persons shall be bailable by _ suffi- 
cient sureties, except for capital offenses 
where the proof is evident, or the presump- 
tion great. ; 

The question which has been submitted 
to this court is whether under the man- 
date of the bill of rights, it is in the | 
power of the general assembly to deny 
reasonable bail to any person convicted | 
of any offense other than a capital of- 
fense during the pendency of the pro-, 
ceeding in error. 

Section 13453-I provides that after con- 
viction and notice in writing to the trial | 
judge of an intention to file a petition to) 
review the conviction, the judge, may in 


his discretion suspend execution of the 
sentence for such time as will give the) 
accused time to prepare and file such 


petition “and such judge in all bailable| 
cases except those in which the punish- 
ment is imprisonment for life may re- 
lease the defendant upon a recognizance 
with sufficient surety to be approved by 
the judge,” etc. Other sections of the 
criminal code provide for increasing or 
reducing bonds which have been ordered 
in the trial court, but the code contains 
no provision for the court of appeals 
fixing the amount of a recognizance of 
admitting persons to bail who have not 
been so admitted in the trial court. It} 
is quite clear therefore that the court) 
has no original authority in any case, 
and that the trial court has no authority, | 
after conviction, where the punishment 
is imprisonment for life. The relator is| 
only entitled to the relief sought if the 
statutes are unconstitutional. 
Admission to Bail 

Upon reason and principle it would 
seem that it could not have been in the 
mind of the constitutional framers to ad- | 
mit to bail in cases after conviction, ex- | 
cept in the discretion of the trial judge. 
The inclination to escape is vastly in- 
creased after conviction. If the constitu- 
tional provision be given the sweeping 
meaning which has been argued in this | 
case, it would result that all convicted | 
persons of all crimes could be admitted 
to bail, even after judgments were af- 
firmed in the highest courts of the State. 

This question, however, is not one of 
first impressions. It was before this court 
in Ohio v. Clark, 15 Ohio 596. In that 
case there was no statute which author- | 
ized suspension of sentence and discharge | 
upon bail. The trial judge, however, did | 
suspend the execution and discharged | 
upon bail. The prisoner escaped and the 
bond was declared forfeited and a sut! 
was brought to recover the penalty of the | 
bond. The suit was defended on the} 
ground that there was no authority to 
grant bail, and therefore the bond was a 
nullity. This contention was sustained, 


7 court making the following observa- 
ion: 





| 


Court Opinion Cited | 
“Before conviction, all persons, as | 
limited by the Constitution, are bailable. 
After conviction, it depends upon the} 
statute whether they shall be let to bail 
or not. In this case, the act not au- 
thorizing bail, the judge had no power to 
direct the recognizance, and it is there- 
fore void.” | 
That case was decided in 1846. In 1884} 
the question was again before this court 
in Hampton v. State, 42 Ohio St., 401. In 
that case there had been a conviction of 
perjury and during the pendency of a mo- 
tion for new trial, defendant entered into 
@ new recognizance for his appearance 
at the time of the disposition of the mo- 
tion for new trial during the same term. 
He did not appear in court on the day 
named, but left the State. The recog- 
nizance was declared forfeited and on suit 
to recover upon the bond there was a 
recovery on the theory that the power to 
admit to bail had not been taken away 
until sentence. The statute at that time 
provided: 
When a person is sentenced for a felony, 
and execution of the sentence is sus- 
pended, the court shall order him into 
the custody of the sheriff to be imprisoned 
until the case is disposed of. 
Statutes Compared 
This statute does not differ materially 
from section 13453-1. In disposing of the 
matter the court made the following ob- 
servation: 
In all cases of felony after verdict of 
guilty, the court, on application to admit 
to bail, will take into account the verdict 


proposal of this sort will be presented to 
Congress for action on the report which | 
recently was made by Thomas D. Thacher, 
Solicitor General of the United States, as 
a result of the investigation by the De-| 
partment of Justice regarding the whole | 
situation. In his report Mr. Thacher 
stressed the need of legislation which) 
would meet the situatior with respect to) 
this phase of the bankruptcy laws, Mr. | 
Michener said, and for this reason Mr.! 
Michener said he thinks a proposal will 
be recommended and considered by Con- 
gress. (The report was printed in the 
issues of Oct, 10, 12 and 13.) 


of fire insurance shall contain a provision 
making compulsory arbitration as to the 
amount of the losses caused by a fire, unless 
waived by both parties. 


for appellant; Homer C. Fulton and Eugene 
M. O'Neil (Arthur R. Nelson and Edward L. 
Boyle with them on the brief) for appellees. 
Argued Oct. 16. 
17, 1931.) 


-~+ + 
No. 6. De Laval Steam Turbine Company V. 
United States. 
Court of Claims. Where the United States, 
|during the World War, requisitioned a num- 
ber of contracts from coe eer = 
y rtain products, and later terminate 

a ; how the Jaw would be modified, work thereunder before completion of the con- 
Mr. Michener said he does not know, 8S | tracts, was the United States obligated to 
the bankruptcy law is so technical that) pay compensation for the anticipated profits 
any changes must be handled delicately| which would have been earned had not ry 
and given careful consideration. | contracts been requisitioned and terminated. 


‘John S. Flannery (George C. Holton, Frank F. 
| Nesbit and George F. Losche with him on 
Uniform Tax Rate Asked 
On New Jersey Billboards 


i brief) for petitioner; Charles B. Rugg, As- 
| sistant Attorney General (Arthur Cobb, Brad- 
}ley B. Gilman, and Erwin N. Griswold with 
him on brief) for respondent. Argued Oct. 


16. (6 U. S. Daily 1880, Oct. 19, 1931.) 
Nos. 7-13. Cumberland Coal Company et 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 16. al. v. Board of Revision of Tax Assessments 


Assessment of outdoor advertising bill- 
boards for local tax purposes at a unl- 
form rate, as asked by several companies | 
engaged in that business in New Jersey, 
has been taken under advisement by the 


in Greene County, Pa. 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
Whether all coal land lying within certain 
arbitrarily fixed limits may validly be as- | 
sessed for property taxes at the same valua- 


tion per acre, irrespective of claimed differ- | 
State Board of Tax Appeals. | enone” tas the value of the coal within the 


+r lineal foot was asked | district. Arthur B. Van Buskirk (William S. 
” a = = —_ h decl d that | Seifer, Samuel McClay, W. J. Kyle and Carl 
by the companies, whic eclare uriety fen petitioners: 
h ; ed on a lineal E. Glock with him on p ; 
the boards are now esses Challen W. Waychoff (A. A. Purman and Am- 
basis in some counties at figures ranging brose Bradley with him on brief) for respond- 
as high as $2 a foot and in other instances | ent. Argued Oct. 16. (6 U. S. Daily 1890, | 
on a square foot valuation. As a result,| Oct. 20, 1931.) 
it was pointed out, there is a variance in| No. 14. Handy and Harman v. David Burnet, 
the valuation of similar signs in different | commissioner of Internal Revenue. On writ 
localities. of comviense to ye ene Sous 5 ae 
f the con rcult. ethe i - 
The concerns joining in the appeal in- rations were affiliated, within the meaning of 
cluded the R. C. Maxwell Company, United |tne Revenue Act of 1918, during the years 
Advertisers, General Outdoor Advertising | i918 and 1919. William C. Breed (Hugh S. 
Company, Federal, Dover and the O’Melia | Williamson, Paul L. Peyton, and Breed, Ab- 
Advertising Companies. Counsel for the| bott & Morgan with him on brief) for peti- | 
h ere | tioner; G. A. Youngquist, Assistant Attorney 
pe assessors Geclared that they w |General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor Gen- 
willing to agree to a reasonable rate of | (7 oi" Whitney North Seymour, Sewall Key, 
valuation. and John H. McEvers with him on brief) for 





|Fepondent! Argued Oct. 19. 
-~ + + 
Assessment Rate Lowered No. 15. TIowa-Des Moines National Bank v. 


|E. R. Bennett, chairman of the Board of Su- 


to the carrying on of the business of fire | 
insurance within the State, that all policies | 


Mortimer H. Boutelle | 
(Nathan H. Chase with him on the_brief) | 


(6 U. S. Daily 1873, Oct. | 


On writ of certiorari to the | 


On writs of certiorari | 


| 1910, Oct. 


come tax law. Submitted by Claire B. Bird for 
appellant; and by John W. Reynolds, Attorney 
|General, of Wisconsin, and Harold M. Wilkie, 


Special Counsel, Tax Commission of Wis- 
consin, for appellee. (6 U. S. Daily 1872, 
Oct. 17, 1931.) 

No. 18. David W. Phillips, Collector, etc., 


v. 
ecutor, etc. On certificate from 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
section 302 of the Revenue Act of 1924 re- 
quire that the value of property held by hus- 
band and wife as tenants by the entirety, 
first, acquired prior to the effective date of 
{the Revenue Act of 1916, and, second, ac- 


nue Act, of 1924 but after the effective date 
of the Revenue Act of 1916, be included in 
the gross estate of the tenant first dying 
for the purpose of the Federal estate tax; and, 
if so, had Congress power to extend the tax- 
ing provision to such an estate so acquired. 
Claude R. Branch, Special Assistant to the 


Key, J. Louis Monarch, Erwin N. Griswold and 
William T. Sabine Jr. with him on the brief) 
|for petitioner; Charles C. Lark for respond- 
ent. Argued Oct. 20. 

+ + 


+ 
No. 19. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 
missioner, etc., v. Charles Benson; and 
No. 20. Letus N. Crowell, as Deputy Com- 
missioner, etc., and J. B. Knudson v. Charles 
Benson. On writs of certiorari to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 


bor Worker’s Compensati Act, a district 
set aside an award made under 


by a deputy commissioner, may try de novo 


missioner; and, if not, if such section is 
constitutional. Thomas D. Thacher, Solici- 
tor General (Erwin N. Griswold and Wilbur H. 


| Friedman with him on brief) for petitioner 
Crowell; Alexis T. Gresham (Palmer Pillans 
with him on brief) for petitioner Knudson; 


iam G. Caffey with him on brief) for respond- 
ent. Argued Oct. 20 and 21. (6 U. S. Daily 
22. 1931.) 

No. 24. Texas & Pacific Railway, Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railway Company et al. Vv. 
United States, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion et al. On appeal from the District Court 
for the Southern District of Texas. Validity 
of orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission changing and regulating differential 
export, import, and coastwise freignt rates as 
between the port of New Orleans and the ports 
of Galveston and other Texas cities. Luther 
M. Walter (John S. Burchmore and Nuel D. 
Belnap with him on brief) for appellants New 





pervisors of Polk County, Iowa, et al On 
| writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court of 


On Leather Basket Imports 
Iowa. Whether shares of stock of a national 


New York, Nov. 16.—The Joseph Horne | bank in Iowa were subjected to taxation at 
Company, Pittsburgh, has obtained a rul- | rates greater than those Jangened see oats | 
i | petin moneyed capital, n violation 
ing from the United States Customs Court Soien 5219 of the Revised Statute of the 
here on the classification of imported | Unite States. J. G. Gamble and A. B. How- 
; The | land for petitioners; Charles Hutchinson and | 
ee SS, pe ad | Eskil C. Carlson (Maxwell A. O'Brien and 
achat sae . h 1531. Tariff Act | George A. Wilson with them on brief) for re- 
valorem, under paragra , tar spondents. Argued Oct. 19 and 20. (6 U. S. 
of 1930, is reversed and duty fixed under | patiy 1900, Oct. 21, 1931.) 
another provision in the same paragraph 
at 35 per cent ad valorem. Judge McClel- 


No. 16. Central State Bank v. E. R. Bennett, | 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors of 

land writes the decision. (Protest 482016- 

G-1093.) 


Polk County, Iowa, et al. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of Iowa. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Directors—Liability to corporation's creditors—Effect of repeal 
of constitutional provision on creditors’ remedy under contracts entered into prior to 
repeal— 


A court decision depriving creditors of a corporation of their right of action 
against the directors of the corporation under a section of the California Constitu- 
tion which was in effect when the contracts between the creditors and the corpora~ 
tion were entered into, by reason of the subsequent repeai of such section, did not 
impair the obligations of such contracts in violation of the contract clause of the 
Federal Constitution and deprive the creditors of property without due process of 
law, in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of such Constitution, although the 
directors’ liability was contractual in its nature and became a part of the contracts, 
since the reserved power to repeal laws concerning corporations, under another sec- 
tion of the Constitution in effect at the time the contracts were entered into, also 
became a part of the contracts, and the creditors became such subject to the con- 
tingency that the section as to the directors’ liability would be repealed, and since 
the creditors’ remedy against the directors was not a vested right of which they 
could not be deprived under such due process clause. 


Coombes v. Franklin et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13939, Oct. 23, 1931. 











INTERNAL REVENUE—Forfeitures—Automobiles—Concealment 
liquor—Evidence of intent to defraud Government of tax— ; 

Evidence that whiskey, which had been surreptitiously imported into the United 
States and which was subject to an internal revenue tax which had not been paid, 
was deposited and concealed in two automobiles at or near the place where the 
liquor was landed and while it was being carried inland for illegal disposition was 
sufficient to sustain a judgment of forfeiture of the automobiles under section 3450 
of the Federal Revised Statutes, on the ground that the liquor had been deposited 
or concealed in the automobiles with intent to defraud the Government of the 
tax, in the absence of a showing that the liquor had been transported in the auto- 
momiles so as to make the forfeiture provision of the National Prohibition Act 
applicable, since the intent to defraud the Government of the tax could be in- 
ferred from the evidence in view of the fact that.such an intent usually accom- 
panies smuggling or the intentional facilitating of smuggling. 

Two Ford Automobiles, etc., v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 6008, Oct. 30, 1931. 
* 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Ordinances—Regulation of installment of warm 
air furnaces—Validity of ordinance—Statutory power to enact—Discrjmination— 
Reasonableness of fee for permit— 

An ordinance of the City of Chicago which makes it “unlawful * * * to construct, 
replace or install any warm air heating furnaces or appurtenances thereto within 
the City of Chicago without first obtaining from the Commissioner of Buildings a 
permit to do such work” is a valid exercise of the city’s statutory power “to pre- 
vent the dangerous construction and condition of chimneys, fireplaces, hearths, 
stoves, stove pipes, ovens, boilers, and apparatus used in and about any building 
and manufactory,” and to “regulate and prevent the carrying on of manufactories 
dangerous in causing and promoting fires;” the ordinance is not void on the ground 
that it is discriminatory in its nature since it operates uniformly on everyone who 
constructs, replaces or installs such furnaces, or appurtenances thereto, within the 
city; nor is the ordinance, in so far as it provides for the payment of $5 for each 
permit, void on the ground that such amount is excessive. 


City of Chicago v. Wonder Heating and Ventilating Systems, Inc.; Ill. Sup. Ct., 
No. 20416, Oct. 31, 1931. 


of smuggled 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





rendered in the case, and in the light of 
all the facts can administer justice by a 
due exercise of judicial discretion and le- 
gal power. 

The court in that case made the fur- 
ther observation that bail could not be 
demanded as of right pending the motion 
for a new trial, but that bail could be 
granted only in the exercise of a wise 
judicial discretion. 

In the States of Oklahoma, California, 
Missouri, Texas, Mississippi and Idaho, 
their constitutions are practically iden- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Excise Levies on Trusts 
Show Increase in Maine 


Aucusta, MeE., Nov. 16. 

State excise taxes on trust companies 
amounting to $156,715 for the last six 
months of the current year have been levied 
and committed by the board of State as- 
sessors to the State Treasurer, William S. 
Owen, for collection. This sum compares 
with a commitment of $160,993 for the 
first half of the year. 

Taxes on savings banks, committed for 
collection, amount to $129,511 for the 
last half of this year as compared with 
taxes amounting to $126,724 for the first 
half. 


USURY—Usurious transactions—Carrying charge added to cash price of automo- 
bile— 

The so-called carrying charge added to the ordinary cash price of an automobile, 
on the sale of the automobile under a conditional sale contract providing for the 
payment of the purchase price in installments, did not constitute usury, within 
the meaning of the California Usury Law, although the amount of such carrying 
charge was approximately 24 per cent of the balance payable by the purchaser 
after he had made the initial cash payment, since the carrying charge was not 
a loan on the theory that the conditional sales contract was used to camouflage 

| @ loan, but was a part of the term sale price of the automobile, in view of the fact 
that the cash price and the term sale price of an automobile may logically differ 
and that a wide margin may exist between the two, especially where the down 
payment is small and the purchaser is given possession of the car, inasmuch as the 
automobile sold under such a contract is depreciating in value during the period 
of payment. 


Wilson v. J. E. French Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13493, Oct. 29, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BAIL—Statutory provisions—Denial of bail after conviction and sentence to life 
imprisonment—Constitutionality of statute— 

An Ohio statute which denies to persons who have been convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment the right to bail pending appeal is not void on the ground 
that it violates section 9 of the Ohio Bill of Rights which provides that “all persons 
shall be bailable by sufficient sureties, except for capital offenses where the proof 
is evident or the presumption great,” since such constitutional guarantee does not 

| apply after a judgment of conviction in the trial court.—Halsey, in re, v. Lloyd 
| et al. (Ohio Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2114, Nov. 17, 1931. 


| Commission; R. S. Outlaw 


| ver, 


Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al.; Thomas 
J. Freeman (T. D. Gresham, Esmond Phelps, 
Robert L. W. Thompson, A. L. Burford and 
R. E. Milling Jr. with him on brief) for ap- 
pellant carriers; Wylie M. Barrow, Special As- 
sistant to Attorney General (Percy Saint, At- 
torney General, with him on brief) for ap- 
pellant State of Louisiana; John St. Paul Jr. 
(William C. Dufour and Leonard B. Levy with 
him on brief) for appellant Board of Com- 
missioners of Port of New Orleans; Edward 
R. Schowalter on brief for appellant Louisiana 
Public Service Commission; Daniel W. Knowl- 
ton, Chief Counsel, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 
eral, and John Lord O'Brian, Assistant to At- 
torney General, with him on brief) for ap- 
pellees United States and Interstate Commerce 
(C. S. Burg, Fred 


L. Wallace. E. E. McInnis, and 


G. B. Ross, 


| Joseph M. Bryson with him on brief) for ap- 


pellee carfiers; R. C. Fulbright (James V. 
Allred, Attorney General of Texas; Elbert 
Hooper, Assistant; Mart Royston, Fred N. Oli- 
John C. White, and Fulbright, Crooker 
& Freeman with him on brief) for appellees 


Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. Ar- 
gued Oct. 12 and 13. (6 U. S. Daily 1831, Oct. 
13, 1931.) 
++ + 

| No. 28. Sun Insurance Office v. J. M. Scott; 
and 

No. 29. Norwich Union Fire Insurance So- 
ciety, Ltd., v. J. M. Scott; and 

No. 30. The Home Insurance Company of 
New York v. J. M. Scott. On writs of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 


the Sixth Circuit. Right of recovery under 
fire insurance policies for the loss of prop- 
erty placed under a chattel mortgage, where 


the policies provided that they would be void | 


in such an event, but contained a loss pay- 
able clause reading “loss under this policy 
that may be proved due shall be payable to 
the assured * * * subject, nevertheless, to all 
| terms and conditions of the policy,’’ which is 
claimed to constitute a written waiver of the 
mortgage clause Rolland M. Edmonds for 
petitioners; F. S. Monnett (Elwood Murphy 
and James Joyce with him on brief) for re- 
spondent. Argued Oct. 22. (6 U. S. Daily 
1920, Oct. 23, 1931.) 
No. 31. Magno Santovincenzo, Consul of the 
Kingdom of Italy at New York, v 
Egan, Public Administrator, etc.. and John J. 
Bennett Jr., etc. On appeal, from the New 
York Surrogate’s Court of the County of New 
| York. Whether the Government of Italy or 
| sonal property of an Italian national dying 
| intestate in New York without relatives. Car- 
}roll G. Walter (Ralph Atkins with him on 
| brief) for appellant; Robert P. Beyer, Deputy 
} Assistant Attorney General (John J. Bennett 
} Jr., Attorney General of New York, with him 
on brief) for appellees. Argued Oct. 22. (6 
U. S. Daily 1917, Oct. 23, 1931.) 

+ - + 

No. 32. William H. Mecon, Administrator, 
; ete., Vv. Fitzsimmons Drilling Co., Inc., et al. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. In determin- 
ing the jurisdiction of a District Court of the 
United Staves on the grounds of diversity of 
citizenship, whose citizenship and residence 
should govern where an administrator is a 
party to the suit, the administrator’s or that 
of the beneficiary and next of kin, particu- 
larly where, as claimed, the administrator 
was named solely for the purpose of providing 
jurisdiction. ‘Roy T. Ford (Theodore H. 
Haugh, A. H. Meye®, and S. J. Montgomery 
with him on brief) for petitioner; George F. 
| Short and T. Austin Gavin (Horace H. Hagan, 
Hal C. Thurman, Ray S. Fellows, Thomas K. 
Freeman, and Joseph A. Gil®Jr., with them 
on the brief) for respondents. Argued Oct. 
} 22 and 23. 

No. 33. The United States of America, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Hoboken 
|Manufacturers’ Railroad Company v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company et al. On 
| Appeal from the District Court for the District 
|of New Jersey. Validity of order of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prescribing the 
divisions of a special joint transcontinental 
freight rate on silk, where the Commission, 
whose first order was admittedly invalid in 
part, made a new order, after another hear- 
ing, providing, among other things, that it 
should become effective retraactively as of the 
date of the original order. J. Stanley Payne, 
| Assistant Chief Counsel, 
;Commission (Thomas D. Thacher, 
General, John Lord O'Brian, 
torney General, and Daniel W. 
Chief Counsel, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, with him on brief) for appellants 
United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Parker McCollester for appellant Ho- 
|boken Manufacturers’ R. R. Co.; Henry S. 
|Drinker Jr. for appellee. Argued Oct. 23. 
| (6 U. S. Daily 1950, Oct. 24, 1931.) 
| > = 

Nos. 34-35. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
| Companyv. William Kuhn. On writs of certio- 
| rari to the Supreme Court of Ohio and to the 
;Court of Appeals of Pike County, Ohio. 
Whether employe, in action under the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, injured while 
awaiting his turn to work, assumed the risk 
of injury from a defective chisek and the 
failure of the railroad to supply goggles 
protection of his eyes. Henry Bannon (David 
H, Leake with him on brief) for petitioner; 
Homer H. Marschmann (David F. Anderson, 
George D. Nye and Earl D. Parker 
on brief) for respondent Argued Oct. 23. 
No. 36. Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
| sion, etc., et al. v. The Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company et al.; and 

No, 37. 
Public Service Commission vy. United States, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, et al. On 
appeals from the District Court for the East- 
ern District of Louisiana. Whether order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission raising 
the intrastate rates On sand. crushed stone, 
shells, and related commodities in certain 





Solicitor 


Gen- | 


Dime Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Ex- | 
the Circuit | 


| 


Does | 


quired prior to the effective date of the Reve- | 


Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General; G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
Attorney General; C. M. Charest, General | 
| Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue; Sewall 


| 


Whether, under the Longshoremen’s and Har- | 


court of the United States, on a petition | eee Compensation Act). 
the ac 


| Harry T. Smith: (Vincent F. Kilborn and Will- | Sufficiency of evidence, No. 52: 


| 


. James F. | 


the State of New York is entitled to the per- | 


Interstate Commerce | 


Assistant to At- | 
Knowlton, | 


for | 


with him! 


State of Louisiana and Louisiana | 


| 


} solidated returns). 

Courts—Federal courts — Jurisdiction — Di- 
versity of citizenship—Determination, No, 32. 

Criminal law (see Internal revenue). 

Descent and distribution—What law gov- 
erns—Personalty of Italian national dying in- 
testate without relatives, No. 31. 

Escheat (see Descent and distribution). 

Evidence (see Railroads). 

Executors and administrators (see Courts) 

Federal Employers’ 
tion of risk—Defective tools, Nos. 34-35; Em- 
ployment in interstate commerce, No. 60. 

Insurance—Contract—Construction and op- 
eration—Waiver of mortgage clause by loss- 
payable clause, Nos. 28-30; Fire 
Regulation—Compulsory arbitration of amount 
of loss—Validity of statutory provision, No. 4. 

Internal revenue—Criminal prosecutions— 
Refusal to disclose information as to pay- 


|} ments claimed as deductions—Defense of self- 


incrimination, No. 38; Forfeitures—Personal 
property in place of sale of intoxicating liquor 
—Construction of statute, No. 49; (see also 
Federal Taxation). 
Interstate commerce 
ers’ Liability Act). 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Car Hire 
Settlement Rules—Validity, No. 69; Orders— 
Division of joint rates—Authority to make or- 
der retroactive, No. 33; Orders fixing differen- 
tial rates as between ports, No. 24; Relation 
of intrastate and interstate rates—Ferry 
charges, Nos. 36-37. 
Liens (see Bankruptcy). 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act-——Proceedings—tTrial de novo of 
issues of fact in district court, Nos. 19-20. 
Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act; Longshoremen’s and Harbor 


(see Federal Employ- 


Mining (see United States). 
Oil and gas—Regulation—Statute prohibit- 


the issues of fact determined by the com-/|ing waste of natural gas—vValidity, No. 43. 


Patents—-Patentability—Infringement — Ap- 
paratus and process for softening water, No. 3 

Prohibition (see Internal revenue). 

Public utilities (see State Taxation: Missis- 
sippi). 

Railroads—Accidents at crossings—Actions— 


Action to restrain—-Interest of complainant 
railroad—Construction of statutory provision, 
No. 51: (see also Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act; Interstate Commerce Commission). 

States (see Bankruptcy). 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Tax- 
ation). 

United States—Claims against—Proceedings 
under War Minerals Relief Act—Authority of 
Secretary of Interior to disallow claims for 
losses based on purchase of property and 
interest on borrowed money, Nos. 66-67; (see 
also War). 

War—Requisitions—Manufactwxing contract 
—Compensation upon 
pated profits, No. 6. 

FEDERAL TAXATION 


Consolidated returns—Affiliated companies— | 


1918 Act. No. 14. 

Estate tax—Tenants by the entirety—Prop- 
erty acquired prior to 1916 Act—Property ac- 
quired between effective dates of 1916 and 
1924 Acts, No. 18. 

STATE TAXATION 

Towa—Natiornal banks—Discrimination be- 
tween national bank shares and other mon- 
eyed capital, No. 15; State banks—Tax” on 
shares—Discrimination, No. 16. 

Mississippi—Public utility tax—Pipe lines— 
Foreign corporation—Interstate commerce, 
No. 40. 

Pennsylvania—Property tax—Real 
Valuation, Nos. 7-13. 

Wisconsin—Personal 
and wife, No. 17. 





estate— 


income tax—Husband 


-_ | 


parts of Louisiana was supported by suffi- 
cient evidence. Wylie M. Barrow, special as- 


torney General of Louisiana; Lewis L. Mor- 
gan, chief counsel, Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, and Michel Provosty, City Attorney 
| of New Orleans, with him on brief) for ap- 
| pellants; John Lord O'Brian. Assistant to At- 
torney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor 


Interstate Commerce Commission; J. Stanley 
Payne, assistant chief counsel, and Charles 


| United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission; Harry McCall (Victor Leovy, Es- 
| mond Phelps, and R. E. Milling Jr., with him 
| On brief) for appellee carriers. Argued Oct. 

13. (6 U. S. Daily 1846, Oct. 14, 1931.) 

No. 38. The United States of America v. 
| Harry Murdock. On appeal from the District 
Court for the Southern District of Illinois. 
Right of taxpayer to refuse, on the ground of 
| Self-incrimination, an internal revenue agent 
information concerning the names of persons 
to whom he had made payments, which pay- 
ments were claimed as a deduction in his in- 
come tax returns. Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General (Robert P. Reeder with him 
on brief) for appellant; Harold J. Bandy and 
Edmund Burke for appellee. Argued Oct. 23 
and 26. (6 U. S. Daily 1956, Oct. 28, 1931.) 

- 2 

No. 40. State Tax Commission of Missis- 
sippi et al., etc., v. Interstate Natural Gas 
Company. Incorporated. On appeal from the 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Mississippi. Whether Mississippi privilege tax 
on pipe lines measured by size and number 





eign corporation operating a 
through the State when such line is tapped 
in two places for the purpose of selling gas 
in wholesale quantities to distributors in the 
State. Edwin R. Holmes Jr. (George T. Mit- 

chell, Attorney General of Mississippi; J. A. 
Lauderdale, Assistant, with him on the brief) 
| for appellant; David Clay Bramlette for ap- 
| pellee. Argued Oct. 26. (6 U. S. Daily 1947, 
Oct. 27, 1931.) 

No. 43. Bandini Petroleum Company et al. 
v. The Superior Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, in and for the County of Los An- 
|geles et al. On appeal from the California 
| District Court of Appeals, Second Appellate 
| District. 
| tion Act prohibiting the unreasonable wastage 
of natural gas in the production of oil, which 
jis challenged on the ground that it Is void 
| for uncertainty and lack of standard. Robert 
B. Murphy (Asa V. Call with him on brief) 
for appellants; James S. Bennett, Attorney 
for Director of Natural Resources (U. S. Webb, 


line running 





Attorney General of California, with him on | 


brief) for appellees. Argued Oct. 
;(6 U. S. Daily 1845, Oct. 14, 
Daily 1855, Oct. 15, 1931.) 
No. 49. United States Edward Ryan, 
Claimant, ete. On writ of certiorari to the 
| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit. Whether section 3543 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States provides for 
| Seemneze of all 
| where intoxicating liquor subject to tax is be- 
ing sold or possessed for removal in fraud of 
the revenue laws, or whether it provides for 


13 and 14 
1931; 6 U. S. 


| 





Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Noy. 16 
aples Coal Company. Docket 
34490, 


Under the Revenue Act of 1921, held, 
the basis to be used for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1923, in the compu- 
tation of depreciation on new vessels 
acquired and paid for in part with 
a replacement fund, established as a 
result of the involuntary conversion 
of certain other vessels, is the depre- 
ciated cost of the old vessels on the 
date of conversion, plus the cost of 
the new vessels over and above the 
amount of the replacement fund. 


Ethel P. Young. Docket No. 38868. 
Depletion—Oil Well Acquired by 
Gift. On June 1, 1922, petitioner ac- 
quired by gift a one-third of one-sixth 
interest in and to all of the minerals, 
oil and gas in and under certain prop- 
erty known to be oil bearing and 
owned in fee by her father and 
mother. Held, that depletion is based 
upon the fair market value of the 
petitioner's interest in the property at 
the date she acquired it. Angie E. 

Reid, 22 B. T. A. 1150, followed. 


| St 


No. 





Liability Act—Assump- | 


insurance— | 


Extensions— | 


termination—Antici- | | 
| having applied to the Interstate Commerce 


sistant to Attorney General (Percy Saint. At- | 


General; Daniel W. Knowlton, chief counsel, | 


H. Weston with him on brief) for appellees, | 


of miles of pipe may be imposed upon a for- | 


Validity of California Gas Conserva- | 


personal property in a place | 





are fundamentally opposed to a sales tax 
as being both economically unsound and 
not equalizing the burden in proportion 
to ability to pay.” 

| “The sales tax as a permanent source 
| of revenue is unsound,” he continued, ‘“‘be- 
| cause the very persons now overburdened 
| by property taxes would be the ones most 
likely to be overburdened by a sales tax. 
| The tax, too, should be on commodities of | 
}common usage, at a small rate, rather 
than a prohibitive rate on luxuries, which 
| would deprive the person of moderate 
; means of their small indulgence in arti- 


cles of luxury in their pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 





‘South Carolina Seeks 
To Dismiss Tax Actions 


Co.umsia, S. C., Nov. 16. 
Motion to dismiss the injunction pro- 
ceeding in the South Carolina chain store 
| tax case has been filed by the Tax Com- 
| mission of that State. The temporary 
restraining order was granted by a stat- 
|utory court (D. C., E. D., S. C.) consist- 
|ing of Circuit Judges Parker and North- 
cutt, and District Judge Glenn. 


Since the injunction was granted, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
retused a rehearing in the Indiana case, 
and has upheld the validity of the North 
| Caorlina Statute. Those tacts are cited 
|by J. Fraser Lyon, counsel for the South 
|Carolina Commission, in asking that the 
suit by the Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., 
be now dismissed. 


| 


| 


the forfeiture only of raw materials, 
etc., found in a place where liquor subject 
to tax is being manufactured with design to 
avoid the payment of the tax. G. A. Young- 
quist, Assistant Attorney General (Thomas D. 
| Thacher, Solicitor General; John J. Byrne, 
and Paul D. Miller with him on brief) 
petitioner; George D. Toole 
| with him on brief) for respondent. 


Oct. 26 and 27. (6 U. S. Daily 1952, Oct. 28, 
1931.) 


No. 51. Western Pacific California Railroad 
;Company v. Southern Pacific Company. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. Whether a cor- 
poration having projected a railroad line, for 
which no right of way was yet acquired, and 


tools, 


|Commission for a certificate authorizing its 
construction, not yet acted upon, and claim- 


|ing to serve a particular territory which the 


; mew construction of another railroad will in- | 


vade, is ‘‘a party in interest’’ within the mean- 
ing of paragraph 20 of sectton 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, such as to be 
}entitled to maintain an action to restrain 


the proposed construction of the latter road. | 


|F. M. Angellotti (H. P. Tyler with him on 
| brief) for petitioner; J. R. Bell (A. A. Amo- 
| nette, H. C. Booth, C. W. Durbrow, and Guy 
V. Shoup with him on brief) for respondent. 
Argued Oct. 27. (6 U. S. Daily 1953, Oct. 28, 


1931.) 
+ + + 


No. 52. Southern Railway Company vy. Ed- 
ward Walters. etc. On writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit. Sufficiency ot evidence to justify 
submission to jury, in action arising out of 
a railroad crossing accident, of question as 
to whether the deceased was at the crossing, 
|} as to what part of the locomotive struck him, 
and as to whether the railroad had violated 
| regulations of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 


| 
| 
| 


sion requiring a train to stop before crossing | 


the crossing and a member of the 
warn persons of danger. 
(H. O'B. Cooper, Rudolph J. ramer, S. R 
Prince, L. E. Jeffries, R. E. Costello, and 
Samuel B. McPheeters with him on brief) 
for petitioner; Charles A. Lich (Louis E. 
Miller with him on brief) for respondent. 
Argued Oct. 27 and 28. 
}__Nos. 54-55. I. J. Van Huffel v. Trace D. 
| Harkelrode, Treasurer of Trumbull County, 
Ohio, etc. On writs of certiorari to the Court 
of Appeals of Trumbull County, Ohio, 
to the Supreme Court of Ohio. In a proceced- 
ing in a bankruptcy court to sell and marshal 
liens, in which a county treasurer, after no- 
tice, filed a memorandum of his tax lien but 
did nothing more, did the bankruptcy court 
have the power and jurisdiction to order the 
bankrupt real estate sold free and clear 
of the lien of the treasurer, under State laws, 
fpr taxes due county and State, and. by the 
same order, transfer such lien from the prop- 
erty to the fund derived from the sale thereof. 
H. H. Hoppe and Alonzo M. Snyder (Snyder, 
Thomsen, Ford, Seagrave & Roudebush, and 
Fillius & Fillius with them on brief) tor 
petitioner; Gilbert Bettman, Attorney General 
of Ohio, and G. H. Birrell, Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of Trumbull County (Geo. W. Secrest, 
Assistant, with them on brief) for respondent. 
Argued Oct. 28. 
+ & + 


No. 60. Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company v. Eugene Bolle. On writ of certio- 
rari to the Appellate Court, Second District 
of Illinois. Whether injured employe of rail- 
|road was engaged in interstate commerce, 
within the ineaning gt the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, where"he sustained an injury 
while tending fires of a locomotive engine 
which, by connecting pipes, was used in emer- 
gencies for heating the round house depot, 
bunk cars, etc., the accident having occurred 
when the engine had been hauled to a cer- 
tain place to take on coal. Samuel H. Cady 
(Ray N. Van Doren and Nelson J. Wilcox 
with him on brief) for petitioner; Joseph D. 
Ryan for respondent. Argued Oct. 28. 

No. 66. Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Secretary of 
the Interior, v. The United States of America, 
ex rel. The Vindicator Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company. On writ of certiorari to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Whether, in proceeding under the 
War Minerals Relief Act of 1919, as amended, 
; the Secretary of the Interior could legally 
disallow a claim for loss incurred because 
of expenditures made in the purchase of real 
property containing one of the minerals cov- 


crew to 
Bruce A. Campbell 


ered by the statute, where the company re- 
tained a title to the land. Seth W. Richard- 
son, Assistant Attorney General Thomas D 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Whitney 


Seymour, and G. A. Iverson with him on brief) 


for petitioner; Edgar Watkins (Mac Asbill, J. 
|C. Trimble, and Marion Smith with him on 
brief) for respondents. Argued Oct. 28 and 29 


(6 U. S. Daily 1971. Oct. 30, 
oe =. > 


1931.) 


No. 67. Ray Lyman Wilbur. as Secretary of 
the Interior, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, ex rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical 
Corporation On writ of certiorari to the 


Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
Whether, in proceeding under the War Mine 
erals Relief Act of 1919, as amended. the Sec- 
retary of the Interior could legally disallow 
a claim for losses :ncurred based on expendi- 
tures for interest paid on money borrowed to 
defray operating costs. Seth W. Richardson, 
Assistant Attorney General (Thomas D. 
Thacher, Solicitor General, Whitney North 
Seymour, and G. A. Iverson with him on 
brief), for petitioner; Edgard Watkins (Mac 
Asbill, J. C. Trimble, and Marion Smith with 
him on brief) for respondents Argued Oct 
28 and 29. (6 U. S. Daily 1971; Oct. 30, 1931.) 

No. 69. ‘The Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway Company et al. v. United States, 
| Interstate Commerce Commission et al 
appeal from the District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois. Validity of Car Hire 
Settlement Rules, pertaining to accounting 
| for interchange of freight cars, promulgated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission July 


15, 1930. Frank H. Towner (Alfred P. Thom, 
|R. N. Van Doren, Herbert Fitzpatrick, Ben 
C. Dey, C. B. Heiserman, E. S. Jouett, C. C 


Paulding, W. F. Dickinson. L. E. Jeffries, R 
V. Fletcher, Geo. F. Brownell, F. Barron Grier, 
and W. R. C. Cocke with him on brief) for 
appellants; John Lord O'Brian. Assistant to 
Attorney General (Thomas D. Thacher, Solici- 


| tor General, Daniel W. Knowlton, Chief Coun- | 


sel, Interstate Commerce Commission, Charles 
H. Weston, Hammond E. Chaffetz, and H. L 
Underwood with him on brief). for appellees 
| United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission; Robert E. Quirk for appellee South 
| Manchester R. R. Co. Argued Oct. 14. (6 
| U. S. Daily 1856, Oct. 18, 1931.) 


a 


for | 
(C. S. Wagner | 
Argued | 


and | 


North } 


County Aweaet. 3 
Tax Plan Urged 
In North Dakota 


Advocated in Preference to 
Lesser Unit System; Argu- 
ments for and Against Are 
Presented 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Nov. 14. 
The consensus of authoritative opinion 


| throughout the United States is in favor 


of the county assessor system, rather than 
the township, city and village assessment 
system, Lyman A. Baker, Deputy State 
Tax Commissioner of North Dakota, de- 
clared in a recent statement. 


“At present 25 States depend entirely 
on the county assessor and his deputies 
in the making of original property assess- 
ments except for special arrangements to 
take care of assessments in some Cities,” 
Mr. Baker said. “Three States employ 
county assessors in making assessments 
in certain counties. Arkansas empowers 
the county assessor to sit with two town- 


;ship representatives in making assess- 
ments. 


“Seven States have established county 
officers who exercise supervision over locay 
assessors and one State employs district 
tax supervisors, so there are only 11 
States where the township assessor sys- 
tem is in full force. In Ohio and South 


Carolina the county auditor is the county 
assessor. 


Arguments in Favor 


The concluding portion of Mr. Baker's 
address follows in full text: 
_ The substance of all of the arguments 
in favor of the county assessor plan is: 
(1) A well qualified, trained man is nec- 
essary for the appraisal of property in 
the complicated forms in which it is found 
today; (2) that part time assessors cannot 
be properly trained; (3) that good men 
can seldom be secured for a job that lasts 
only a tew weeks; (4) that the enormous 
tax burden imposed on property necessi- 
| tates an equitable distribution of the bur- 
|den; (5) that the township or local as- 
sessor system by part-time men has never 
worked out satisfactorily in any State and 
‘6) that the appraisal of property is a 
job for an expert and cannot be well 
handled by men who are not competent 
judges of property values. 


There are three arguments commonly 
used as objections to the county assessor 
system: 

1. A local assessor being a resident of 
the district is more familiar with prop- 
erty and valuations in his district than 
& nonresident would be. 


2. It violates the principal of home rule. 


3. It would be more expensive than the 
local assessor system. 


As to the first argument it can be said 
that a county assessor, devoting all of his @ 
| time to the duties of his office, would. in 
a very short time, become fully as familiar 
with property and values in each district 
of a county as are local assessors who de- 
vote but a few weeks in the year to the 
| work. 

-The county assessor would really be- 
come more familiar with both property 
and values than the local assessor because 
it would be his duty during the year to 


gather data and information upon which 
to base his assessment. 


Opposition Defined 

_The argument that it violates the prin- 
cipal of home rule merely means that 
each taxing district assumes that it should 
have the authority to determine how much 
of the State and county burden should be 
borne by the district. In other words, it 
should have the authority to regulate its 
total assessment so as to avoid so much 
of the State and county burden as pos- 
sible. 


Whether the system would be more ex- 
pensive than the local assessor system is 
a question. In some counties it would and 
other counties it would not. Whatever 
the cost would be under the county as- 
sessor systems, if the job were well done, 
it would be worth it. My personal idea 
is that for the first couple of years, the 
system wculd be more expensive than our 
present system but after the establish- 
ment of the office and the necessary rec- 


ords the cost would not vary much from@ 
what it now is. 


| 





Single Assessor Sought 
For Cook County, III. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 16. 
A bill to abolish the Cook County 
Board of Assessors, Board of Review and 
30 township assessors has been introduced 
in the Illinois Legislature now in special 
session. A single county assessor, to- 
gether with an appeal board consisting 
of the county assessor and two other per- 
sons not of the same political party is 
proposed. The bill is sponsored by the 
Governor's Tax Committee. 


Bills proposing a graduated income tax 
with a property tax offset, a tax upon the 
manufacture of tobacco, and additional 
license fees upon heavy motor vehicles 
have also been introduced. 


New York State Auctions 
Gas Station for Fuel Tax 


ABany, N, Y., Nov. 16, 
_The New York Department of Taxa- 
tion and Finance has just announced the 
sale at public auction of the personal 
property of the proprietor of a filling sta- 
tion who had failed to pay the gasoline 
tax. The sale was to satisfy a judgment 
taken by the Department. ‘This was thée 
first move of its kind since the law went 


inio effect two years ago,”” the announce- 
ment stated. 


“Authority for the Department of Taxa- 
tion and Finance to proceed against vio- 
lators of the law by filing warrants, tak- 
ing judgment and selling their property 
in this manner was made possible by an 
amendment to the law adopted at the last 
| regular session of the Legislature.” 











Ruling on Realty Tax 
Payments in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 16, 
The 1931 statute which permits real es- 
tate taxes to be paid in two installments 
(Feb. 1 and Aug. 1) applies to railroad 
track and other real estate belonging to 
railroads. The Illinois Attorney General, 
Oscar E. Carlstrom has so ruled. Texas 
on rolling stock and other personal prop- 
erty of railroads must be paid in full 
on or before May 1 if the company is 
to avoid the penalty of 1 per cent a month, 
the opinion held. 





Chain Store Tax Supervisors 
| Named in 10 Indiana Areas 


On | 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16, 

Supervisors to administer the Indiana 
chain store tax have been appointed for 
10 of the 11 districts, according to Chair- 
man James E. Showalter of the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners. 





Internal Revenue Collector 
In West Virginia Named | 


President’ Hoover has appointed Vernon 
{E. Johnson of Berkeley Springs, W. Va. 
to be Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the District of West Virginia, it was an- 
j nounced Nov. 16 at the White House. 


= 
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ie we Unions in Virginia | ; oe c | et a | ze 4 a 
Increase Denied Oppose Dtion Awards of Publie Building Projects | To Aid in Solution Power Utility Ss 


; . of Transit Problems 
On Compensation File Protest duaieat Plan to For Week in Excess of 40 Millions 


of Keystone State | Permit to Issue 
Rates by Texas segeer Employment on Bonds Revoked 


Bo Semipublic Contracts Also Included in Total, Bringing 
Vermont Commission Says 


es . Te RIcHMOND, Va., Nov. 16. \ ‘ ; a ‘ 
Revision to Conform With 4 protest against the announced plan Awards Since Dec. 1, 1930, to $2,758,720.000, According to 

Operating Corporation 
Made Improper Loan to 


of the State Highway Commissioner, e 
* ° e 
President’s Organization 
Its Holding Company 




















New Experience Tables Henry G. Shirley, to stagger employment 


I anid > Rtato bY employing two crews of workers for 
Made, However, by State alternate weeks has been sent to Gov. John 


. Y PS Garland Pollard by union labor organiza- 
‘ > 7 

Insurance Commission tions. The Governor stated that he has WARDS of publi semi ructi , : — 

taken the protest under advisement | of public and semipublic construction contracts during the week valued + . 

AusTIN, TEex., Nov. 16. Mr. Shirley’s anouncement stated that at $40,085,168 were announced Nov. 16 by the President's Organization on Un- | way construction, $379,998. Boston, addition 

Application of workmen's compensation he would make the new plan effective employment Relief. The total since Dec. 1, 1930, amounts to $2,758,720,094, the to hospital, $150,000; addition and alteration 


insurance carriers for increases averaging . ‘+t nae lov. Organization announced. Projects awarded last week covered 7 r in 42 |to Police Station No. 18, $6 792; sheet asphalt 
18.9 per cent on Texas business was de- woe 37 — i ees = ee States and the Distri ; i i ns ee pavement, $11,548. Cambridge, filter plant 
ment for 2,500 additional workers. ‘ e District of Columbia and included Federal, State, county and anda pumping ‘station, $100,000. Erving and 

















MonrTrFELIER, VT., Nov. 16. 


Holding that the Green Mountain 
Power Corporation, an operating utility 


AS 















. , graveling Ira-Baxter Road, $3,- Records, $210,000; Nurses’ Home at County 
be affected. the pro- improvements $500; street improvements 795 Keokuk, gutter, $460 Monona County, San, ae 000; iepairing County Jail 
states. but. it is added. “we realize $500 Russellville repaving East Fourth |8T grading. $4.020; 9T grading. $1,529. Ne- $2,000; maintenance and _ construction of 


and due Dec. 1, 1931, without the consent 
of the Commission, as is authorized by 


i ar suranc : ; : ‘ai ; : : : , 3 1s in Vermont, improperly loaned $688,087 to 
Secmtausnere, ane eappvenentel plea tor Officers of the Virginia Federation of Municipal construction and semipublic construction. The list of projects by States | Gill, bridge over Connecticut River, $256,910 its holding company and that the transac- 
aaaeate imavcanes ii different classes Labor, the Order of Railway Conductors, and localities follows: | Framingham, remodeling get courses an | elec “nad’no relation whatever to fariaune 
which would have amounted in effect to Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and ‘ + Ha ~ | ores cr ean coeer Ga Bellevue Road | ling the corporate purposes of this Ver- 

; tek aa ace ‘other f Locomotive Fire an BOFNStOD Sees ee ees artace Ur eae : ” 1 - 
the same increases likewise were refused, Brotherhood 0 C iremen and Alabama at ataca ia ee . sewer, $4,500; Broadway Park surface drain 'ment operating company,” the Public Serv 
he Board ed Enginemen signed the protest to the Gov-} County, grave! surfacing work, $21,300; grad- | ¢¢ 559: Holyoke Street sewer, $800; Lake View ice Commission, in an order issued to- 
the Board announced. aa ; : cig ; Alabama: Limestone County improving !ng work, $27,800; paving work, $750,000. Ap- lca wien . 455: Magnolia Street , ise “4 

Rates xcz> revised to conform to the |£!or, declaring that the five-day week is county road bridges. $10,000. Dothan, Mae Panoose County, small road projects, $mq- | Place surface hohe y aac meanne newer. GAS day, not only refused to authorize the is- 
new experience tables covering the past | the proper method of meeting the unem-! sonic Temple, $40,000 : ye | 000: Roads T $2,000, and T-Z-31, $21.7770 —— aeekat Sar 41,800; Glenwood Cir. |suance of additional bonds but revoked 
five-year period, the effect of the revisions | ployment situation. Grundy County, roads and bridges, $80,000 cle catch pasin, $134; Goldthwait Street catch ;its previous authorizations of issues aggre- 
being to slightly increase some and slightly The so-called “staggered” system, the Arizona | Wright County. graveling work, $29,891; grad- basin $582; Goodridge Street catch basin, gating $727,160. 
decrease other classifications. protest said, “really means employing. arizona: T : : jing work. $6,039, culvert construction, $2. | g¢g3. ‘Hospital Square catch basin, $125; Peary All the common stock of the Green 

Rates Effective Dec. 1 people, already receiving a low wage, fo1 qn:i00r paving Punk eee: "18.000." ae, | work, $082: graveling, work. $3 fi: dhein. | Avenue catch basin, $125; Tracey Gena Mountain corporation, according to the 
7 . re ; apahy ¢ : . ws _ : our gue vel york, $3,153; - | cate ; 3% Jas Street catch “aer ia . ; 

The rates were ordered effective Dec. 1,| half time, thereby cutting their meager |age ditch cleanout, $810; bridge fills, $735; | Catch Neen, eabure. ‘grenibe block paving order, is owned by the Peoples Light é& 
on new business and on renewals after | wages 50 per cent,” and will add to the Arkansas | grading work, $30,000. Cerro Gordo, road con- | work. $6,000 eatch basins, $775; macadam Power Corporation, a subsidiary of Tri- 
that date. Changes in wording of several) unemployment and necessary charity re- " : c struction, $105,000. Davenport, paving (alley), | road, $106.100; sewer, $13.510; sidewalk, $6,122; Utilities Corporation. The Green Moun- 
classifications of hazard and the usual lief . ¢ : aaoenaee Fort, Smith alterations to four $2,682; grading work, $10,000 Des Moines street $3.700: water main, $36.275; retaining | tain corporation issued $1,500,000 one year 
yearly revision of the experience rating Comparatively few, if any, of the organ ee a, ae ae Bane | County, culvert work. $5,869, grading. $4,310. | Walls, $350. Hampshire County, County Hall | 41, per cent gold notes dated Dec. 1, i930, 

o 4 3 ’ © a, t e 2 ver ains, 4 ° TK Cc ve unc Jas ounty 
| 
| 


factors were made effective the same date. ized workers would 
The orders were based on hearings started test 














Oct. 8 at Austin. Announcement ot the that common humanity and simple justice Street, $39,600 vada. altering disposal plant, $11,000. Rock | toads, $100,000; retaining wall and driveway ; the statute. , 
new rates by W. S. Pope, Casualty Insur- for the underprivileged wunorganizéd California Rapids. dam. $9370. Vinton, improvements | $1773. Gardner, installing heating plant eR ee 5 sh ie Temporary Financing 
ance Commissioner, follows in full text: oo oe Pave eee = ” of water works, $9,132 Gardner State Colony, $150,000. Whitman, in- FREDERICK P. GRUENBERG “We are, however, strongly of the opin- 
The Board of Insurance Commissioners worker demands that he should receive’ California: Los Angeles, Fletcher Drive stalling water main, $7,500 IRG. P J 16 the © sion’ oe 3 
s auecpe fair considerat ana therein ; -|8chool $946 a ani : ae r ee , . ARRISBURG, PA., Nov. 16.—A va- ion,” the Commission’s order states, “that 
nnounces the promulgation of a revision fair consideration, and therefore the or- School. $24,000. Mare Island. Galley Bar- Kansas at 
a p Q sas cancy in the membership of the | the legislative intent in providing that 


: : : 5 “lassificati s of ganized labor groups feel it their duty rac ks, Na\ Yard, $6,00¢ Napa, remodeling Michi . 

- en ot Pe es Semaendn as well as their privilege to make this State Hospital heating system, $18,000. Po- Kansas: Emporia, alterations to post of- Mic higan State Public Service Commission of | notes or other evidences of indebtedness 

tio 7 Bis e Law for the State ot Texas,’ protest in their behalf as the only me- 2 ne Col in bia Avenue sewer, $2,500. Santa | fice, $22,428. Fredonia. addition to electric Michigan: Hancock, maintenance and repair| Pennsylvania has been filled by Gov- of a utility corporation payable within 

ee is es _ gy B ae nia. tuscan When wey Cah Ent x. bar pare oe ving Ww ont Vale rio 8 Feet 816.000 ight plant 965,000 Woodson County, road | of schools, $3,127. Kalamazoo, maintenance | ernor Pinchot in the appointment of | one year from the date of issue could be 
: . ’ - ay ee rene ar peng as — P . 54 ‘ Sté u learing -dding ghway 1 € ce f 












500 Chanute, paving work, | g repe f schools, $23,000; Athletic Field ~_ nate os oa m > > ‘ se s o 
business and on renewals at their normal pression right of Ws $9,800 San Benito County, $11,067; underground construction, $18,000 eavaveunas ts "36 000 ataveree City ‘install- Frederick Qs Gruenberg, of Philadelphia. ene an pation aan pt 
rate expiration dates; also changes in the isa nas estan | ee wens $5,813 * Glendale, resurfacing Miami County, Osage-Mound Road, $24,000; | ing new boiler, $15,000; paving streets, $24,000; Mr. Gruenberg's business training has lto provide a neane Of temporary financ- 
wording of certain classifications of haz- e e ® | Glendale Avenue. $29,099 Orange County Hillsdale-Wagstafl Road, $63,000. | Wichita,| sewer construction, $648; curb and gutter re-| been in the banking field He was at |° iP t ; s p q 
ard, and also the usua: annual revision Ohio Commission 2 proving race marent Bridge. $8,000; Carbon curbing, gutter ng and paving work, $2,500; | pairs. $608. Three Rivers, reservoir, $5,000.) one time a department head in the | as aoe legitimate and present corporate 

‘ a aetine wa “este A Oe anyon construction work, $61,000: Santiago paving ndiana Avenue $14,317 Cloud | Benzie County, resurfacing county roads, $12,- vanats : ocmtaeas Wed . ? needs 
of the experience rating factors, all ef- Bridge. $14,000; Talbert Bridge, $16,500; La | County, Bridge No. 232, $3.538; No. 1305, $4,971; | §00.. Crawford County, road improvements, long-established banking firm of Brown 


Brothers & Co., and latterly was treas- The prospectus describing this issue, the 


fective the same date. 





Palma Bridge, $3,000: Seal Beach Bridge, $25,- N 305, $9,627 : j smo ; * , \ yr | 7 . > 
T ‘ oe s ridg %.- No. 30: 27; Grading and Graveling Proj- | $3,450. Marquette County, improving road, a ee ae orca eae Commission says, recited that the proceeds 
These rates were promulgated after a N d { St | | 2: gor tego Highway. $70,000. San Diego ect No. 21, $5,000. Dodge City, improvement 3 000; Town ‘Hall improvements, $4.590. Pon- ree of the Bankers Securities Corp. of trom the sale of the notes “will ee used 
hearing on the emergency rate revision i ame or uc Vy Count) Kindergarten Building, $4,450; health | of water works, $60,000; sewer, $18,000; water tiac, market resurfacing, $2,695. Crystal Falls Philadelphia. < a , f d deb 
Ing . : room and store, $4,042: two-room addition to | pipes in cemetery, $400. Geary C Z . shoo! grounds, $970; general ; toward the retirement of unfunde ebt, 
application which was heard on Oct. 8 - Primary Bendel C nt , itlo " ry 0 seary County, im- | improvements to school grounds, $970, & 1 He has also been long engaged in civic | for addit ; at Wekhay ta “ae 
931 Aust Tex ? mat 01 Cafeteria. $3.551; sehool, Santa provement of roads, $1.700. Kansas City, pav-| school repairs, $1,621 Presque Isle County, work in Philadelpt : thy +} or a itilons an et ermen Ss an or 
1 , at Aus in, Tex. : sa Of WV k | ' z = Fe School Distric t, $16.557; building and frame ing and curbing work, $6,035. Marion County, | grading and gravel surfacing. $1.500. Bellaire, | thé te aAGeIp ue pins throughout |other corporate purposes. 
Fiat Raise in Rate Denie » Cae or Av nsurance annex Mountain Empire School District, $12.- culverts, $7,000 bridge, $24,058. Clare, bridge, $13,800. Dear- | he country. For years he was director “The loan of $688,087.35 by the Green 
The application of the companies for a s10 te Pomn apn Sores eae . | porn grade separation, $100,000. Iosco County,| Of the Bureau of Municipal Research, | Mountain Power Corporation to the Peo- 
flat raise of the rate level of workmen's — - - building San. ay ae former , Vauit Kentucky two grade separations, $33,000 es Kalkaska Philadelphia. At one time he was chair- ples Light & Power Corporation,” the or- 
compensation rates to 18.9 per cent was ‘ yh re a Gee ‘ juin General Hospital, $1.- - } County, trunk line bridge work, $22,000. Kent man of the Governmental Research aah ieee ca Stee rly ultra vires 
7 e ( f I . W ll R . 277. Napa. street improvement work. $5,000 . E : adestri derpasses, $12,526 . : 2 . der continues, “was clearly ultra vires and 
denied. The application of the companies Group O en 1 € port Brown Street Bridge, $11,000. San Jose. re- ghentucky Louisville, trunk sewer system, covet. oe eae Gaviara Conference, United States and Canada. | had no relation whatever to furthering 
ific rates j ac : z ‘ . . k idge § on County, , $22 > ws “‘merly ¢ > ~ eC he : 
to adopt specific rates applicable to each modeling Service Building, County Hospital, | $23,098. Rock Bridge, school, $839. Pendleton | MUStEgO® ; He was formerly a member of the coun- (the corporate purposes of this Vermont 


; ( ( : iii i eth iad e : ; . : ; etade sever york, $32.400. Reese, . 
respective classification of hazard which Its Review of Situation to 2.497. Santa Barbara. strects, $75,000; resur. | COUntY, Maintenance of roads and bridges, | County, grade separation work ae cil of American Political Science Asso- 

































































; 3 ; nen i oa : 40,000. culvert work, $2,429. St. Clair County, bridge operating company. Such a transaction 
would in effect amount to approximately, . he facing State Street. $37,500. Santa Cruz, re- _ work gai eiss Shiawassee County. bridge| Ciation and has written and lectured ae counter c the basic principle of 
the same percentage raise in the rate level Governor W hite by Jan. Sorte ane te as ent cee see Louisiana | work $22,500 and $27,400. Van Buren County, | Widely on civic and economic subjects. regulation of public utilities in order that 
tat -  amvenee TE ne 3 - suildi 5.7 -d wo: > Yot- f é é y a . . 2 | s 
Sa Mh. cts ieaaignied for ] 1933 tage Bullding addition “382 700, saceaseonte : - | a 36.000. hae ‘lee arene 35.000 | During the legislative sessions of 1917 | the credit, bonds and stock, rates and serv- 
The final rate promulgated for each 5 De Printing Plant Building addition, $100,000 Louisiana: Acadia County, courthouse re- eet ee eg cy $3,000 . and 1919 Mr. Gruenberg served on the |ice of these companies may be protected 
SS ee of hazard eth caeeeaas nieces see Francisco Opera House and Veterans pairs, $18,000 Caddo Parish. road construc- ; ~** , ; : citizens’ committee which secured the | by the State in the interests of the peo- 
ased on the experience o 1e industries Co.umsBus, Ont10. Nov uilding Jar Memorial, $5,000; addition to {!0n and maintenance, $750,000. Iberia Parish, oe . new charter for Philadelphi He was le.” 
: ; SOLU? Nov. 16. Se S ieeidiee ane : : é phia e was ple. 
engaged in that respective classification of Bn ¢ 5 : c Emergency Hospital, $60,000 Bayside Bridge, $7,800. Madison Parish, Gilfoil- Missouri secretary of the committee during the . . 
h d. whict sano ‘ered the lat- Governor George White Nov. 13 ap- Omega grave! road, $12,183; Stockland gravel ze ‘ a “h- | 1917 = Consequences of Loan Cited 
azard, which experience covere ne la Se a = Aes 10 : as ’ road, $24,000: steel bridges, $10,350: Oak Gr Missouri: Ralls County, bridge, $700. Rich 1917 session ¥ 
est_ five-year period available. pointed a commission of 10 members to Colorado Road, $51,500: Trinided. wl toed. $70. | mond Heights, grading, paving and drainage Wins. Gaversor Baril 4 tea After describing the manner in which 
The law requires the Board to promul- study the practicability and advisability! Gojorado: Engle : jag: Wien arueé) cack EA road, $72,- | Mrictures, $32,982. University City, sidewalk a Ge or sproul appointed @ (the loan was made, including action by 
req Ss ¢ acting i earl ? 2 ‘ eat olorado: Englewood, repairing school and 125; uon gravel road, $23,800; Tendal gravel ‘ ~ Seow . ee 6.- commission to consider a new Consti- |. sive, we they , 
gate rates which shall be adequate for the O° Setting up a system Oo} unemployment | grounds, $350. Montrose County. road main- | Toad, $12,000; Lick Bayou dirt road, $3,800; | Construction, $2,546. Fulton, watet mains, $6.-| Fotion in 1920. Mr Gruenberg worked |®0me of the directors “without any for- 
solvency of the insurance companies, fair, 9SUvance for Ohio The commission Was tenance. $65,000. Rockvale, repairing school Millikins Bend Road, $10,000; Thomastown 000; street PaO ts eee meee with a number a tin siieeniteimeal time Ges {mal directors’ meeting or legal advice,” the 
and reasonable, and not confiscatory as appointed pursuant to a resolution of au- auditorium, $200 Road, $13,000; Hodge dirt road, $7,000; ex- | Softening pe a No. 695, $38,229; No. 717,| drafting measures and in technical Commission says that “it may be for the 
to any class of insurance carriers. thorization adopted by the Legislature S : tending Dunlap gravel road, $26,500; main- oe NOs "912, $16,421; No. 720, $31,366; No. studies m various aspects of ti 7 4! | courts to decide whether or not this loan 
Jap 2 ele ae last May. The sponsor of the resolution Connecticut an cate road, $15,000; Lum-Algadon + aa No. 721. $1,562: No. 696. $62,825 partiouarly aitection 3 bli oe - _— to Peoples by Green Mountain was the 
(S. J. R. 32) was Senator James A. Rev- f » s ). Alexandria, altering residences a 735; fg ar PE he ORTH é é alfec x public finance an ‘esul f an unlawful conspiracy.” 
. : me r at GmMes é . Connecticut: Bridgeport. chur i r house : PS No. 708. $22,887; No. 702, $54,150; No. 560, $2,113; | oa oad |result of an unlawful conspiracy. 
Massachusetts Announces nolds of Cleveland. The Governor at the vate. school Ps a setae beatae $1 hak Row ‘Gelenee "eat oo No 711, $22,772; No. 716, $4,176; No. 709, $27.- SOR UAStravon | “The consequences may be_ far-reach- 
A i 9 Sel lul time sent a message to the Legislature $401,000. Plymouth, rebuilding library, $7... Street Wharf, $295,000. ans, Foutouse | 197; No. 699, $14,304; No. 683 vee. 2 oe al ae time ae lecturer | ing,” the order continues. “The appar- 
uto Insurance Schedules asking adoption of the Reynolds resolu- 250. Wolcott, one-room school, Dunfields 556, $81,005; No. 673, $14,986; No. 498. $9.245, | a obart College, Geneva, N. Y., and |ently legal short term notes of Green 
tion. School District, $8.000 5 Maine | No. 732 etanee ch 730, $14 4s a ae served for several years on the faculty Sioumtain for $1,500,000 issued ‘for its 
: a ee r amissio whic "as ¢ fies . No. 644, $15.391; No. 7. 96; No. 714, $96.- | of the Pennsylvania School of Socia aor orate purposes, & 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. oe Cae ion, to which was appro Del . Maine: Carmel, rebuilding bridge, 950,000 518; No. 472, $21,330; No. 138, $13.957; No. 740,] Qing Health Work as ol ¢ ial proper corporate purposes,’ so reads the 
The final 1932 rates for compulsory au- Priated $16,000 to carry on its work, is em- elaware : $6,056. No. 733, $9,586, Springfield, main out- aa alth Work. directors’ resolution of the action taken 
tomobile insurance have just been an- powered to hold hearings, engage experts Delaware: Georgetown, post office, $45,982 Mar | 1 fall sewer and pumping station, $11,968 _ The Pubiic Service Commission has | Noy. 24, 1930, has resulted in putting 
nounced by the State Insurance Commis- 294 Otherwise review the situation, and Marylan¢ tein telgee ke ke jurisdiction in intrastate traffic over | ahead of the preferred stock this amount 
sioner, Merton L. Brown. They show an n seo oss the Governor not later than District of Columbia Morvyiané Baltimore, Synod Hall at Prot- Mississippi railroads, canals, street railways, stage |of notes. If the directors of these cor- 
incres er y . y Jan. 1, 193: } estant yiscopal Cathedral 166,100. Gle | es, expres: baggage ‘ansier pS . Bg é > irs 
eaEr CADE averaging 11 pet cent through- : . . District of Columbia: Washington. garage, | Burnie high rechonl $133 soo * Mont somriery Mississippi: Monroe County, Smithville High | oo jas ip eri baggage transier, pipe | porations can not handle their affairs bet- 
out the State. The schedule fixed by the Legislative Remedy Sought $33,525: improvement, ‘Treemune” Dullaing |Gounty, grading end’ surfacing One ttalt mile | Genocl, G8t0ee; Grukh Gorings School, @1.0N0.| tone i Tue: “UNMAD care, Giing Cars, | ter then they Deve Coe the past year, 
Commissioner is exactly the same as the, “The purpose of the commission,” the $4,263; sewers, $3,906. — =e PDS: | Book “Gaeek Park Drive, 66000, Tewacm | Golivas ee oe $7 Ma” Marshall, levee| tunnels, turnpikes, bridges, wharfs, in- |it is not the function of this Commission 
tentative rates published in September, Governor said in a statement accompany- Armory Building, $50,000. Alleghany County. | work and bridge, $355. ‘Tunica, grade school, cline planes, grain elevators, telegraph, |to aid them in extricating themselves 
which caused Gov. Joseph B. Ely to call ing his appointments, “is to investigate Florida shouldering Braddock Road, $47,073; Old $600. Moorhead, grade school, $2,300. telephones, natural gas lines, artificial |from their present difficulties. Our clear 
the Legislature in special session. The the practicability and advisability of set-' 5, . : Town Road improvements, $61,000. Carroll | gas lines, electric transmission, water | mandate from the Legislature is ‘to pre- 
Legislature convened Sept. 28 and ad- ting up unemployment reserves or insur- ee ee am, ore hg ee ae Foods | under construction $40,000; Minnesota | systems, water power, heating plants, | vent overcapitalization.’ ” 
: > 4 . 7 a « 1e unds t ro. » gor st > pickec ee . Johns County, road main- Jal repairs County ome mainte- efrigee ti sewage, ¢ ‘ . } . 2 
journed | Nov. 12 without having enacted ance —_ to provide against the ri KS | tenance wor $4000. Talishaasée, shicrina. | nance, $1000. Srederick Gounty. road oon- mtinvauath Duluth, grading and culvert a - ion, sewage, and all common | Effects of Regulation 
any legislation which would cause a de- 0! unemp aria and to recommend what tor, $1,500 nis courts, $1,000; city beauti- | Struction and maintenance, $160,000. Harford work, $14,118. Effie, grade school, $18.441. St en Stating that the Vermont directors of 
crease in the rates. form of legislation is most suitable to, fication work, $6.615; barn 2,500; extension | County, highway bridge, $5,112. Hagerstown, Paul, grading and sewer work, $6,000. Clay the company knew nothing of the loan 
—_ ——_____—— —— Ohio conditions, and may seem to offer to light plant, $7,300; white way construction, Curbing Memorial Boulevard, $1,250 County. graveling and grading roads, $46,620, = ; : a8 . ym pan; : 
. o. ° the best preventive for the distress and | $1,500; extension to gas system, $2,880; ex- ; |bridge construction, $6,903 Cottonwood | 8 disposal plant addition, $7,390. Carver until several months later and that they 
Commissioners to Discuss suffering which are being undergone t tension to wa system, $15,203; extension to M *} 7 County, road construction, $22,850; graveling |COUMtY. gravel for road construction, $11.000; |“have worked loyally and efficiently for 
Ss ' . S: f ! are being undergone DY | pumping system, $1,030: Park Ave Massachusetts 31-3 sstbrook-Rosehill Road | "084 construction, $24.000. Chippewa County. | the tit pr,” the C nission states 
° . our citizens who are unable to find work | Pxtopsien. Ss) 000. iter atk Avenue sewer Road 31-3, $4,515; Westbrook-Rosehill Road | constructing County Aid Road 1, $9,007; Road | (2, PeUuoncr, AG i aaa t 
Health and Accident Rulings througl fault of their o ’ extension, $1,000 Hollywood, water works Massachuse*ts: Needham, maintenance, con- | construction, $7,994; Germantown Road Con- | 5 ¢¢ 93). Jon No. 31-20 $4.4 Ibo . . that “the pity of this situation is that 
‘ = S a : be o i ca construction, $38,850. St. Petersburg, improy- struction and repair of highways, $45,000; re- | struction, $4,963; Delton Road construction, 7 495- Bridge No. 5093. $900: eee their efforts bave been seriously affected 
1e@ COmmission *mbe lame ere: ing drainage svstem FOC aaa 4 se @ si oy . ads, $30,¢ , : No. 5093 s ing s § C i 
SaLt Lake City, Utan, Nov. 16 Senator James A. Reynolds, Cleveland, spon- . vine en: ene Sonar wanperaatios oa wae ‘sow ro. Teckems Geamiy, 3 Sue at cued cae ~— County Aid Road No. 9, $1,687; Road 6, $2,282; by the domination and exploitation of this 
ile ieee Sacer eee y, Sor of the resolution authorizing appointment a a a. $7.0 0; house sewer ee pt nelle $72,041: 25 miies of highways sur- Road 12, $2.00: Road i. $3,108; improving operating company by their New York as- 
. ? . 9 Ue of th Yommissi « e Fate . : ae ee = . 5 95 re ilvert | 2Ya@te Al Hoa < $1,408 Oac 0 56; | soc -_” 
G. McQuarrie, has announced that’ on oe ae ake ee = $5,700. ' Waltham, water supply pipe line, |faced with gravel. $12,548; bridge and culvert | Roaq 12, $1,560: graveling Job No. 31-21, $647 sociate os ae 
HoOmMmas « > i secretary reorgia: A $300,000 Woburn, alterations to pumping | construction, $11,952. Dilworth, pump house ; : Vermont utilities,” the order continues, 


thens. addition t State 
Nov. 18 a meeting will be held at Salt Lake of the Ohio Feders iral college "$9! 875 “Col ae ; 


City by about 10 insurance commission- ephen M. Young \ attorney and $2,852. Elberton. paving. $24,013. Floyd Cx , 
ers of western States and members of the ’r of the State House of Repre- Foster's M Roard Bridge, $12.000. Coch- 





« , om . . } graveling County Aid Road 1, $952; g >i i 
station. $15,000. Worcester. bridge and high- $799. Edina, sewer, $10,100. Faribault, sew- SORYG)I) Goumty, fue ina lie eo 650. ‘Bewige |“have no need of such exploitation, which 


No. 5115, $21,611; improving County Aid Road | if not checked, may ultimately be felt in 







ler me 













, ee aT es : sone ; g 2, $2,229; Road 3, $2.784. Morrison County, |rates and service. Notwithstanding the 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- | S®™tatve ae, OTA 60 rooms, $40,000. Douglas 2 > . : ™ graveling work, $3,647 } } , 
‘ ; “ . paving ¢ wer r} ‘ M : ; Rravel ) $3,64 NV ilk \ ul- | € raisals »cks 
ference to discuss certain rulings regarding ,,.). mentors Mecteee 8 nn | poet eine ne nik: B20.000. Fulton Counts Organization of Pipe ue Cc ompan y sorts, SLSME anatal wuitenton pth dart eres se Se oo ae 
health and accident policies approved by |g ot#™!¢¥ 8... Matthewson. secretary of the ice and administration building, $32.- $5,141 and $2,564; gravel surface work. $3.035: | +) “ ; 


j Springfield (Ohio) Ct 
the western commisisoners at a recent! mer directo: 
meeting in Portland. Oreg tion of Antic 


SND — vestigator fc 

. le . r ion « ‘i incase $1,102 1 4 z € 8 cing 2 or sly i -rfere y ; 
Denial of Bail in Cases Paar al Sanck itis. cgaatan ch SK) a aud Idaho i aaa cra ScUnty enostrastion asi? a: | oe aabeetared With. 

Ohio State ange Idaho: Repairing State University at Mos- rr ‘. _— = 08e.9 eis ’ oe) I . Authorizations Cancelled 

mal Schoo. Transcript of Testimony at Utilities Inquiry Concerns the 


1amber of Commerce, for- 839. Marietta. curb and gutter work, $1.000 
inel and administra- Surfacing work 
and former field in- $2,000 Savanné 
nited States Coal Com- 





“~ ; ; this operating company since the enact- 

r . gravel surfacing road, $4,453 and $1,250; grad- % i 

2.000. Richland, dormitory; * “tor 1 . I di I . D 2eOeRr l 2 1 ng road, $10,277: bridg at are "$3 !ment of No. 85 of the Acts of 1925, this 
: x in Of s 277 r re constructio 468: * 

1, orphanage, $45,000 tal lel ed tlt Tt lana Ss esc ri ve c grading road $6'368 $11 815 ; > aa a seat case illustrates how through the holding 

gravel surfacing, $888; grading road, $1,.468.| company this kind of regulation may be 




















































































s . - Tne ) Antioc ‘ollege COW. $8,000; work at Albio > ; 
Of Life Sentences \ alid s , oe . Ohio. ih Me G08: canner st m aa e arn Shee Tere New Jersey | The Commission hereupon denied the 
s n unemployment hool, $8,000; construction work at Idaho , ‘ eh ae , : io as : : . pending petition for authority to issue 
[Continued from Page 6.] in New York aes sity, $7,000; construct work at St Sale of Gas by l nit of Standar d Group eta se ey : Irvington side walks $4,195. | $322,000 of new bonds and cancelled an 
: : : -roft y ¢ s denart t nthony idustrial Sche re ring . es New ork, alterations an additio t ane te > ¥ aaa. id ; 
tical with our own bill of rights on the _Prof. H. Gordon Hayes, department of eco- Gaodin sve ~~ COO 000; repairing oe Fe city hall. $30.000 "Cape arae Pinseee t as © order issued last January authorizing the 
subject of bail, and the courts of last re- Dr“. Me Rotinow Canes Role. “armery, $1008 Juba Tae age work on Third Avenue, $10,000. East | 8suance of $178,000 of bonds, preferred 
. ; : ‘ ‘ - Pw tubinov ‘incinnati surance B0!S armor 11 Juliaett 5 ; lv 2 8 ) > nas 5] 4 
sort of each of those States have reached actuary. — BEM, LAREDO aRSUFANCS | 655 000 ullaetta, schoo Publication of excerpts from tran- of $500,000 par value, but only 3,000 shares Orange. fire headquarters building, $141,474, | Stock in the amount of $151,470 and com- 
conclusions in harmony with our own Miss Army Maher, Toledo, social worker li a script of testimony Oct. 30 by Andrew “— ery RES atc: siaceaicaddlin axttala. sanitare aawer, yang. $141-474. | on stock in the amount of $75,690, a 
: silver levels er ] Jilcor > . , | $5,56 sanit sewe $6,986 rling ‘ 727,16 
In Ex parte Herndon, 192 Pac. (Okla.), Rabbi A. H. Silver. Cleveland nos W. Wilcox, examiner of the Federal had any previous dealings with the Louisville $5,508: sanitary newer, a 20. gn utlington - of mae. aes ; ; 
820, the following syllabus was declared: - _lllinois: Joliet. paving Washington Street Trade Commission, appearing as a group of companies? ps panied oe jean alk anne 00; Boaition his $727, 60 reduction o potential 
The provision of our code of criminal D ces | f P i * $11,762. Knox County, graveling work, $3.986 witness in the Commission's investi- | A. Yes, sir; it had. Since Dec. 11, 1920, it 999 | Hammondton Pond dmurovements oe ~ liabilities,” the order concludes, “is some 
rocedure (sec. 6105, Rev. Laws) excepting enial Oo € rmit grading and graveling work, $21,311 Law- gation into financial activities of |had operated under a contract covering the | 900 Newark, rebuilding central fre eee $39,000 in excess of the unauthorized loan 
rom the right to bail pending appeal one _— a 4 ee MOU y eect work, $7.400. Plainfield power and gas utilities, was begun in —_ of its gas output to the Kentucky Coke | 959 p99 '|by the petitioner to the Peoples Light & 
under sentence of life imprisonment is not I W M BJ | | ] 1 water main, $1,6 paving Division Street A 2 cont >d Nov Jompany Power Corporation This is the onl 
j “ : » $14.91 Richlan Yount é ; an the issue of Nov. 12, continued Nov, 2 _ ‘ oe ae 5 cae y € : § : y 
unconstitutional oO H e p 1eh¢ Sn eee ae ie mis grading and gray- 13. 14 and 16, and proceeds as fol- cate, ee eee SS See Compan oe The list of construction projects in method now open to us to safeguard and 
5 7m bod. 44 tock sland ounty , / 2 f / 1 > . > > . . a . : 
In Ex parte Voll, 41 Calif., 29, the s graveling work. $3.600 Stephenson Bees lows van & SGat. it oontractad 20. nell oll of it other States wil be printed in the j|increase the security for the bonds and 
te nee, Radio C issi Is 8S i 1 Gencock Gounty Oe ee nnel Work, $6,057 Q. We will go now to another corporation output to the Kentucky Coke Company issue of Nov. 18. stock now issued. 
The Constitution of this State, in declar- adio Commission is Sustaumec ancock ounty, bridge work, §7.981 Iro- ; . . ; "| @Q. Has the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company con- 
o ’ hadi ‘ - . . quois County, ro onatr + * Pe in this group, Kentucky Pipe Line Company i : 4 a . any was = _ = 
ing bail to be a matter of right, contem- I Pi I | ; $29.146 and Sect ad construction. Section 54. | an Indiana corporation. What is the nature tinued: its operation? A. ‘The compan , 
plates only those cases in which the party n itts urgh Case $29.146 and & tion 83 $14,834 road improve- | Sf che business of the compan} dissolved in April, 1622. ‘ 
has not been already convicted S, Secuion $20,059; Section 85. $32,39¢ ee - ee 
. J : tt a i . ‘ . Section 86. $49.575: Sectio 7 €24 Rg} sae A This company was organized for the rs rs i eee ae 
The statute which makes bail a matter of The denial by the Federal Radio Com- | 87-A. $8596. Senior aye edo oot 812: Section | primary purpose of taking over the Indiana | ,,@. in what manner was the dissolution o 
discretion after conviction for manslaughter cat : ' r a. Section 88, $14,296; Section 76 ; > . fected 
. ignter |mission of a renewal permit to Re\ $ ; Jor operations of the Kentucky Pipe Line Com- “a . . 
is not unconstitutional W. Sproul t pe t P m? to Rev. John 7.566 Norma green house and heating ee ms Kentucky Although oe company A The Kentucky Coke Company had ac- 
V. Sproul to operate broadcasting station $10,000. Pekin. paving, curb ¢ rut. |Pany (Rentucky). Al b quired all of the outstanding stock of the 
In Ex parte Heath, 227 Mo. 393, the law WMB ated at tsbur york. $7.855 . ce One SU was organized in 1925 and construction was | 9" . . 2 
+ <6 . O00, I ated ¢ s y ¢ as vO $7,855 Union punt 7 & c a z 1 2 é t 5 : cs : ucky i 
yas § IS: > J loc § v eh Pittsburgh ,Pa i we c ert c Ps ti oe 2 2 7 ad work in process at that time, commercial operation Ivyton Ol & Ga Company (Kent ky) an 
was stated as follows upheld by the Court of Appeals of the iulvert con ction, $6.500. Urbana. | Gj eee til October. 1927. The com- | 1921. It paid $154,000 for the $300,000 pa 
The provision of the Constitution “that District of Columbia in a decision handed eae and deep ng Boneyard Creek, $3.- ee et arian ee of nace tes gas is sold to value of stock then outstanding securing 
TM Gaetan for eenrat atnmene teen, | ts mic COWN, pRINUNG city tell Pelee Pe e0 eras: | the Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Ken- | L800 shares trom, tee ceive and 1,120 shares 
s s cce capital offenses. whe The ~ nis ‘ a 4 sa AsSNS , tol ldge. $2.96 1es- . 37.23 4 P § »S 
the proof is evident or the presumption | the appelinne coort Mr relueing eaen Mieriae Ree «ater maine. $4446. Chicago, “YG! haga’ che company’s operations renulted | TOUGH the open. account ofthe, Louise onds oO rustees 
great,”” does not have application after é a yurt 1 rel Sing to grant alterir al Bridge School, $9.960; alter- |, ee gga 4 209 Aa ~ Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) at $75 | : 
conviction. That constitutional right to | the petitioner's request for an oral argu- | ing Nis » School 706; altering Coies | ,,°, ee oe o wee. at ie cot Yes, 8ir.| per share. The Ivyton Oil & Gas Company HIGH LIGHTS 
bail does not exist after conviction pending |™ment before it on the legality of an ex- Scho altering Lyon School, $12,180. | 7° ea tne Ke date Wao Tine Company | (Kentucky) ciosed out all of its assets and | zs 
an appeal or writ of error aminer’s report recommending that the _ 0500. t $41,500. Decatur, Lake PP speatiae or ean most a its | abilities to the Kentucky Coke Company In ON in B an k r u te 
art e 4 r +. s. application for the renewal permit should Oo See yixon, paving and side- | 01) ss Se 929? consideration of the latter company surren- a oe p y 
are, fhe pI © Tex. Gi, & is ~ “de nie d te er $3,986: walks and walls, $1,761. | ‘ a hos ; ee isis ieee — en el vrai | dering all of the 3,000 shares of capital stock SURETYSHIP 
syllabus 2 s0U treet paving and widening worh ADDIO) *y ee ee en eee | Q. What was the total of the property ac 
1. The ninth section of the bill of rights The application was heard upon testi- e County, paving State Aid Route | 8® QUIRUS ae Bro ut ed by the SEARS ANG count of the Ivyton Of! & Gas Company 
secures the right of bail only to those mony taken | an examiner appointed | , Macoupin County, grading wor one- hird purchased from nonaffiliated com- | (Rentucky) at Dec. 31, 1920? ye Ps m= 
prisoners who have not been tried and }PY the Commission, the opinion explains, $1):/93: bridge and culvert work, $7,769; high- pant os ak A. The vook values of the property was 2 
convicted in the district court This testimony was reported to the Com-! Wi¥, 1 Cge and culvert work, $16,656. Nape ; > 504.583, and made up 96 per cent of the com l uc taries 
2. When the application for the writ of |misson together with a recommendatior ille bridge work $20.000 Peoria, pay Q The revenue from the sale of gas pany’s total assets at that time 
habeas corpus shows that the applicant is that the AD] } cation be denied The Ap- B k 11 of Bradley Subdivision, $1,878: wea amounted to approximately how much in Q. What were the main items recorded in 
1 lé applicé on ne ap- ter m ? 


restrained of his liberty by a sheriff act- 
ing under a commitment issued by the 
district court after trial and judgment of 


at Bradley Golf Course. $2,616; pav- 


the property account? 
and 


pliant sought an oral argument before 


tna Gs co fed. tt ng work, $5.024 and $4,900 This amount was $17,600 and was de- A The principal item was leases owned 
e Ommission, D it decided the ase >} g 1 


0. Streator, ex. tived from the sale to the Louisville Gas & which amounted to $359,887 at Dec. 31, 1921 
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conviction for a felony, the writ will not | Without héaring oral argument, as is per- | tens! and ¢ of City Ha $2,380, | Electric Company (Kentucky) of 121.540,.000 | nis included the $300,000 payment of com- . 
be. awarded. mitted under its rules. are Orne aadition to Post Office Building ory oo a . ae rate of 14.48 cents | mon stock to the Colkan Reveoioun aon O f one appointed by the court 
cs oe cakaaciaae a” 5 $3,895 eardstown, remodeling piers 5,32 » c PU f tior The balance of the leases owned were > . 
In Ex parte Fortenberry, 53 Miss., 428, pane court overruled all objections of cos $15,339 Q. The revenues increased to what sums acauired from various sources, being financed neo to rec ‘ive; l take cece 
it was decided: the applicant as to the matter of the Indiana in 1928 and 1929? A. The revenues increased | py advances of the Louisville Gas & Electric a Series of » Tecelve ali ake posse: 
Acts 1875. p. 79. sec. 2. which authorizes hearing and the denial of oral argument ao over $75,000 in the first full year’s operation, |Company (Kentucky) and the issuance of ~~. : : the: : ta bank 
the jury in capiva: cases te declare the pen- 'Chief Justice Martin also states in his Auburn, post office, $51,540, De | 1928, and to $6? 53 in 1929 notes. Construction expenditures amounted helpful discus: sion ot the assets ot a bank- 
alty shall b« imprisonment for life aoe opinicn that the applicant is hopelessly mproving Griffin Highway, $6.- Q. The operating expenses on the net basis | to $144,006 at the end of 1921 Organization 3 p ’ - 
not make bail in all cases a matter of |insolvent, having judgments outstanding s Highway. $3,307; Phillips High- amounted to how much in 1927? A. About expenses of approximately $700 were also in- sions about rupt’s estate, and super- 
right under sec. 8, art. 1, Constitution against him in the sum of about $50,000 Stekley Highway, $5.748. Sheiby sppre ree! $14,100 a cluded in the property account. These latter , : 
Cee ae ee ore nt c oon: 2a cae oe hee * Count graveling work, $8,559. Garrett Q i that include operation, mainte- expenses were first incurred by the Louisville ae oe se : | deceive = ; 7. 
In In re Schriber, 19 Idaho, 531, it is| With assets of only $500, possessing no County, repair and upkeep of public aiid. nance, taxes and depreciation? A. Yes, sir aan & Electric Company (Kentucky) and the a vital phase sedes the receiver in bank 
stated: broadcasting equipment, and with no ings. $5.00 bridge improvement, $10.000 Q The same expenses in 1928 were over Kentucky Coke Company and later charged {Ss “ty a > 
The Constitution of this State. sec. 6, art ability to assure the Commission that county road improvement, $70,000. Marion $60.600, were they not? A. Yes, sir, that 1s to this company or ourety- ruptcy. 
1, which provides that “all persons shali |@nM0ther transmitier, 17 constructed by County, graveling work, $1,267 Sullivan correct. d * & 4 shi 
be bailable by sufficient sureties except for | him, would not be seized by his County. gravel road, $5,700. Vigo County. To- , @. We have now arrived at the Ivyton Oil Excerpts from transcript of testimony hip 
capital offenses where the proof a dent |creditors with re ng discontinuance of 2 Road. $9,945; Cox Road. $5.99% & Gas Company. Did you examine the books Nov. 9 by Andrew W. Wilcox follow : ¢ which this te 
t 1 r is ident ALL itn Yr g iS U lé > 1 2 € ¢ ie 7 ° . -Or . ‘ 3 . [a Ui . » ~ 2 
or the presumption great has reference the service to the public.” R ad, $69,698; Smith Road, $10,286 and records of the Ivyton Oil & Gas Com- ss : 7 of whieh this i If at any time we can serve you, either with 
only to those cases in which the fy ee h s 7 ae 0 me DU 2 ay ? ake, bathhouse and swimming pool pany (Kentucky)? A. Yes, sir, I did Q. When was the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company 7" ; . E j 
not yet had a trial. and applies ‘4 aii ane The court concluded that i is manifest Daviess County, bridge (Thomas Murphy) Q. When was the Ivyion Oil & Gas Com- organized, the Delaware corporation? A. The a bonds or casualty insurance, please provide us with 
sons pr Aa ai “ty ee | appellant was not entitled to a re- $77 Elkhart County. graveling draining and Pany Organized? A. This company was in-| company was incorporated under Deleware eve . : os 
fer a cones wherein a ceneiat oo nest re~ |newal license, and it would be idle for i B" Road in Harrison and Union corporated in Kentucky on Dec. 31, 1920 laws on Jan. 13, 1922 oO ) the opportunity. We have a nation-wide agency 
had in a court of competent Tirladietion this court to reverse the ruling to that $7,000. Knightstown, water stor- Q. Who caused formation of the company? @. Who caused the formation of the com- © jm nl force—at your command! 
We have not 1 d 7a aati iv wane ion effect.” 1 tower, water mains and pumping A. The company was organized by the Louis- | pany? A. The company was organized by the 
the constitut nade careful research into | equipment, $9.318. La Grange County. gravel- Ville Gas & Electric Company (Kentucky) Louisville Gas & Electric Company interests 
eee ee and eaneiane <6 all the ee eee . ing County Road No. 6. $2,500; graveling + + + Q. What was the original purpose for which 
tes, Dur research isclosed only $ 2 nee , 2 . grading and draining Willis Bal! Road. $5,710 Q What were the primary purposes for | the company was formed? ‘ 
one State of a contrary tenor, viz.. in In re Regional Safety Meetings Evansville, alterations to Coliseum, $65,000. | Which the company eae formed? A. This company was organized for the Standard Surety & Casualt 
Longworthy, 7 La. Ann. 247 nn ° : , Grant County, bridge over Back Creek, $1.500 A. The Ivyton Oil & Gas Company was or- | purpose of acquiring all of the natural gas * j 
‘ “° lo Be Held in New York oke C ‘ 
The provision relating to bail is only o be eid mm Lvew or I ganized for the purpose of acquiring the nat- | properties of AF Gensueky mane. § CRAveny Y T 7 
> of mz eee aa ae owa ural gas and oi] leases and property of the | This also included the property of the Ivy- Cc £ 7 f N y Y k 
ae ze many persons: rights and liberties y r Vv c y , Joy ; Calkan Petroleum Corporation ana its affili- | ton Oil & Gas Company, Kentucky, which om any oO - ew or 
relating to freedom from illegal restraint New York, N. Y., Nov. 16 Iowa: Adams County, excavation, $3.500 and ate, the Flesher Petroleum Company company was closing out its assets and lia- ; 
and the assurance of speedy and impar- The substitution of a series of regiona] $13.000; box culverts, $11,925. Glenwood, boys’ @. What was the nature of the property bilities to the Kentucky Coke Company prior Home Office: 
tial trial found in Magna Charta. the safety conferences for the State safety Gormitory, $60,000. Independence. bake shop, thus acquired? to dissolution _ y ? y 
Petition of Righfs, an Ither c eee + svecc. abandoned this vear because of | °*2:°% Iowa County, grading, $8,225. $7,215 A. The property consisted principally of oil Q. Is it correct then to say that the Iv; 80 ohn Street New York, N. ¥; 
. other concessions congre abandoned this year because of and $56 bridges and culverts. $18.00 Prof I I : : ; 
which constitute the English cOnstitu- tl sonomic situs Man “hen han One | noncte easton ae ’ $18,000. Lee and gasrights in over 5.000 acres of land lo- ton Oil & Gas Company of Delaware 
ma P Ss itu 1€ economi ation, has . ££ Co ts grading and graveling work, $56.314 ated "Nov t y Mag ‘ounti tained the sets nd liabilities of the Ivy- 
tion but t will > + 1 3 } + } cated Floyd, Knott and Magoffin Counties ain le A an ab t th 
those gua : thas ~ ne that all of nounced by the § e Industrial Commis- | Li Co v, surfacing roads, $19,705; grading in Kentuck ton Oil & Gas Company of Kentucky through 
s ranties related to the treatment sioner, Frances Perkins, president of the roads, $7 tacing roads. $42,480; grad- “@ How di ; ; » icky Coke C any? re r : > 
n s ¢. é rkins, sident 8 r $4° ad ow did the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company the Kentucky Coke Company A. Yes, si P 3. 
of persons before trial and conviction,,; congress. The State safety congress, an ing roads, $56.29]; bridge construction, $23.- pay for this property? ‘ Q. Did the Ivyton Oil & Gas Company john &. English Frank G. Merrie 
and not after Hallam Gonst. Hist../annual event. was to have been held in 365. Lyon County. Grading Project E-2. $6.-| A. The company issued $300,000 par value (Delaware) issue all of its authorized capital Vice President President 
I a : ; TOURe 26. Pp 5k 
page 140 Buffalo Nov. 16-17 948; R. $61,178; H-2-Q 149: C-D. $1,895; of its common stock as consideration for | stock as consideration for the gas properties E 
Upon reason and authority, the writs in, The plan for the regional safety con- 26. '%6 36. Shelby < P-1, $2,934; O-2, $3.450; property acquired received? | “A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
4 . ys s an) 10% : oe a. 2 N- $6 52 Shelby Count county grading Q Was this the total amount of ,capital ; 
See chase mus be —, | ference divides ae ig ie 13 sokions, projects, $35,000; county bridge projects, $24.- | stock authorized? ’ ae P Publication of excerpts from tran- Surplus to Policyholders—$2,800,147.48 
s, 2 Ss, Day, ALLEN, INKADE|each represented by its leading industrial 000. Fogt Dodge, art gallery, $50,000. Osage A. No, sir. The total amount authorized script of testimony will be continued 
and Rosinson, JJ., concur city, Miss Perkins stated installing water main, $900. Winnebago|at the time of o zat a nares| i is v 
> ‘ . a ‘ | installi lain, . | rganization was 5,000 shares| in the issue of Nov. 18. 
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Free Lighterage 
By Lines Opposed 
In New Jersey 


Brief Filed With I. C. C. De- 


clares Practice Puts State 
At Disadvantage to New 


York 


The practice of railroads serving the 
port of New York through terminals on 
the New Jersey side of the Hudson River, 
of performing lighterage, car-float and 
trucking service to points within the New 
York port district free of charge to the 
shipper, was described Nov. 16 by the 
State of New Jersey as an “unjust burden’ 
on that State’s industry, and a restraint 
upon the natural development of the New 
Jersey part of the port. ; ; 

The State’s charges were contained in a 
brief filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in support of its complaint 
against the New York Central, the Erie, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Lehigh Valley, the Pennsylvania, the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. (Docket No. 22824.) 

Railroads Oppose Complaint 

The New Jersey Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee also filed a brief in support of the 
State’s complaint, while the City of New 
York and the railroads opposed the com- 
plaint in separate briefs. 

According to the record in the case, mil- 
lions of dollars in industrial development 
is at stake. The issues involved brought 
on one of the greatest legal battles be- 
tween States in many years. 

The State of New Jersey, by complaint 
field in July, 1930, sought the abolition of 
“free lighterage” of freight from rail ter- 
minals on the New Jersey side of the har- 
bor to points on the New York side. 

New York interests contended during 
hearings before the Commission, that the 
port of New York is an “entity” which 
includes the New Jersey waterfront and 
that rates to any part of the port should 
remain uniform. They were supported in 
this connection by the eastern trunk lines, 
which are defendants in the proceedings. 


Rates Remain the Same 

The New Jeisey brief declared that the 
“accessorial services” performed by the 
carriers beyond their rail ends in New 
Jersey are in addition to the terminal 
services performed in New Jersey and are 
made at a cost in excess of the New Jer- 
sey terminal costs. The rates for both 
services, however, it was said, remain the 
same. | 

New Jersey, the brief contended, is en- 
titled to the advantage of lower rates. 
reflecting the lower costs of the lesser serv- 
ice. “The costs,” said the brief, “are a 
measurement of its natural or geographic 
advantage of location on the continental 
side of the harbor. But the freight rates 
of the defendants, being of the same meas- 
ure for the lesser and the greater service, 
neutralize or nullify that natural advan- 
tage of location. The material differences 
in cost of services have been completely 
ignored in the construction and applica- 
tion of the assailed rates,” it was empha- 
sized. 

The New Jersey brief asserted that “the 
facilities for the interchange of freight 
traffic by railroads and steamships at the 
port of New York should be improved 
and modernized by construction of piers 
on the New Jersey waterfront where rail- 
road cars and steamships could be brought 
together, thereby displacing the expensive 
lighterage services by lower cost direct 
transfer or interchange service across the 
piers. 

The New Jersey Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee’s brief supported that of the State. 
New York Cites Advantages 
The City of New York asserted in its 
brief that “the port of New York has un- 
Surpassed natural and commercial ad- | 
vantages. From colonial days the City 
of New York has pursued a definite policy 
looking to the acquistion and develop- 
ment of its water front and the construc- 
tion of facilities which would promote the 
commerce of the port. The City of New 
York has continuously made large in- 
vestments in facilities to promote the com- 
merce of the port which have benefited 
both New York and New Jersey, and 
which New Jersey now seeks to destroy. 
“The bays and rivers making up New 
York harbor constitute one port. Ship- 
ing operations over a long period have 
een conducted on the theory that the 
port should be considered as a unit. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has con- 
cluded that this practice was sound. The 
present proceedings conflict with this 
theory, and if successful, will disrupt the 

unity of the Port of New York. 

“Marine service is essential to the satis- 
factory and economical transportation of 
freight in New York harbor. This prac- 
tice has the sanction of long continued 
usage and of the decisions of the Com- 
mission. 


Present Methods Held Necessary 

“The character and value of import and 
export freight handled at the Port of New 
York differs from that handled at other 
Atlantic ports where marine terminal serv- 
ice exists. Quick turn-around time is es- 
sential to ships carrying such valuable 
merchandise and this accomplishment can 
be preserved only by retention of the 
present methods of handling such. valu- 
able freight. 

“Complainants’ contention that the City 
of New York has an undue and unreason- 
able preference and advantage over the 
State of New Jersey to the full extent of 
the cost of marine service within the so- 
called ‘freight lighterage’ limits is not 
borne out by the facts. A comparison of 
the additional terminal rail service to the 
shippers and consignees within that por- 
tion of the metropolitan district located 
in New Jersey with the marine service to 
a similar class in that portion of the 
metropolitan district located in New York 
shows that such rail terminal service is as 
great as the marine terminal service. The 
complaini should be dismissed.” 

The railroads’ brief contended that the 
New York metropolitan area, including 
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Airports Planned 
For Four Cities 


Proposed Flying Fields in Six 
| Municipalities Indefinitely 
| Postponed 


For the week ended Nov. 12, the Aero- 
nautics Branch has received information 
|to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports. 

Cities contemplating municipal airports are 
followed by the letter M; commercial proj- 
ects by the letter C, and private projects by 
the letter P. (Names with asterisk (*) indi- 
cate airports already established for which 
improvements are contemplated or 
way.) 

Monticello, Ill. (M); *Springfield. Il. 
*Great Barington, Mass. (C); Geneva, 
(M); *Massena, N. Y. (C); Italy, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. (C). 


The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
lished the airports or the projects have 
been: indefinitely postponed. 


Established 

Auburn, Brewton, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska; Bisbee, Ariz.; Forrest City, Ark 

Paso Robles, Wilmington, seaplane base at 
Catalina Island, Calif. 

Montrose, Colo.; Dunedin, Fla.; Dalton, Ga.; 
Avon, Chicago, Waukegan, IIL; Goshen, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Nantucket, Mass. 

Indefinitely Postponed 
Banos, Calif.; Americus, Ga.; Paris, 
Ontario, Ind.; Biddeford, Me.; Wareham, 


(C); 
N. Y 
(P); 


Los 
Ill.; 
Mass 


_ (Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


Tentative Reports Made 
On Excess Rail Incomes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public tentative excess in- 
come reports for the Wildwood and Dela- 
ware Bay Short Line Railroad (Pa.)( the 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal (N.| 
Y.), and the Minneapolis, Northfield and 
Southern Railway (Minn.), for the re- 
capture period Sept. 1, 1920, through Dec. | 
31, 1927. (Finance Docket Nos. 3988, 3644 
and 3833.) 

Under section 15a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as arnended by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 the Government is en- 
titled to recapture one-half of all earn- 
ings made by the railroads in excess of 6 
per cent, to be turned into a fund for 
loan purposes to needy carriers. 

In the present reports, the Commission 
found that the sums due the Government 
under the law are $57,579.78 for the Wild- | 
wood road; $89,145.79 for the Brooklyn : 
Terminal; and $44,761.11 for the Minne- 
apolis carrier. | 


Two Contracts Awarded 
For Veterans’ Hospitals 


Construction contracts amounting to 
more than $1,518,000 have been let for a 
new veterans’ hospital in Columbia, S. C., 
and for an addition to the hospital in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, according to oral in- 
formation made available by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Nov. 16. 

The general construction contract for 
the hospital at Columbia was awarded to 
the W. S. Barstow Company of Reading, 
Pa., whose bid was $689,008. Plumbing, 
heating and electrical equipment will be 
installed by the Virginia Engineering 
Company pf Newport News, Va., at a cost 
of $260,000, according to the oral in- 
formation. Additional oral information 
made available follows: 

An addition to the Chillicothe hospital 
and other repairs will be done by the H. 
G. Christman Company of South Bend, 
Ind., for $429,830, and plumbing, heating 
and electrical appliances will be installed 
by the C. A. Hooper Company of Madison, 
Wis., under a contract for $140,650. 


Limit on Working Hours 
Asked on Indiana Roads 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16. 


The State Highway Commission has 
adopted a resolution requesting contrac- 
tors to provide in making bids for State 
work that unskilled labor shall not work 
more than nine hours a day or 54 hours 
a week. 

The first pavement letting for the 1932 
season is advertised for Nov. 24, when 
bids are to be opened for 90 miles. The | 
projects will cost approximately $2,000,000, 
according to the Chief Engineer, William 
J. Titus. 


Reshipping Rates on Grain 
To Louisiana Suspended 


By an order entered Nov. 14 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3653, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Nov. 16, 1931, until June 
16, 1932, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to restrict the proportional 
and reshipping rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts, and related articles, from Cairo, IIl., 
and Memphis, Tenn., to destinations in | 
Louisiana, so as not to apply on shipments | 
originating in Kansas. | 


both the New Jersey and New York com- 
munities and the waters of New York 
Harbor properly is and should continue | 
to be a rate group on all but short-haul ! 
traffic. 

The brief asserted that the New York 
rate group is a reasonable grouping, and 
that the maintenance of equal rates to 
and from all points in this group does not 
afford a basis for a finding that the group | 
rates are. unjust, unreasonable, unjustly | 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial to| 
points within the group. 

It was contended that the complainants 
have made no showing that the present 
adjustment operates to their injury—on | 
the contrary, they have prospered under | 
it. To grant the relief sought, it was 
charged, “must inevitably disrupt the whole 
structure of rates to and from the At- 
lantic seaboard which has been passed 
upon by the Commission in many cases, 
and that such a disruption would greatly 
deplete the revenues of the carriers.” 
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Are Outlined in Weekly Review 


Department of Commerce Analyzes Situation: 
In Europe and the Orient 


R 


meht of Commerce. The review is based 
of Commerce stationed in foreign countr 
the Orient follows in full text: 


; 
China 


China.—Boycott activities appear to be gain- 
ing momentum in North China, although not 
resulting in hardships suffered in other sec- 
tions due to opportunities to dispose of stocks 
of boycotted goods. Unconfirmed estimates 
indicate that as a result of the boycott 
Japanese trade through Shanghai has de- 
creased by 75 per cent. Passenger traffic on 
all railways south of Peiping now functions 
normally. The Peiping-Hankow railway is 
badly affected by floods, but passenger traffic 
has been resumed. Freight traffic on all 
lines except in Chekiang Province is ham- 
pered by commané@eering of rolling stock for 
military use. Soviet wheat in the amount 
of 7,000 tons arrived at Shanghai in the be- 
ginning of the week The shipment is re- 
ported to be the first of three shipments ag- 
gregating 21,000 tons’ for the account of a 
local Chinese firm 

Retail trading continues brisk in South 
China. However, due to the uncertain situa- 
tion many construction projects are being 
held in abeyance 

The trade situation in Manchuria continues 
unchanged. Several foreign firms formerly 
conducting business with arsenals and the 
Chinese army are suffering considerable losses. 
The Mukden dollar is now quoted at 3 per 
cent premium in Shanghai, probably due to 
shortage of cash and through manipulation. 
The Harbin dollar is quoted at 40 per cent 
discount on Shanghai. 


India 


India.—Domestic trade did not improve 
greatly during October, but exports were more 
active due largely to the depreciated rupee, 
and this, together with better movement of 
local produce has improved railway earnings 
somewhat The rupee dollar-rate fluctuated 
between 3.30 and 3.43 rupees per dollar for 
buying and 3.45 and 3.65 for selling during 
October and stood on Nov. 4, at 3.52 and 3.62 
respectively, with the tendency weak. The | 
rupee-sterling rate improved from_ 17 25/32 
pence per rupee on Oct. 1 to 183/32 pence 
on Oct. 31. Import trade was handicapped 
during the month by increased duties, which 
became effective on Oct. 1, decreased earn- 
ings in all classes of business, increased taxa- 
tion, and by severe retrenchments in both 
government and private activities. The im-| 
portation of American products was further | 
handicapped by exchange. Only a few drafts | 
covering American goods ordered before the 
rupee declined have been dishonored though 
extensions have ben given to many. | 


Japan 

Japan.—The financial situation in Japan 1s 
receiving the close attention of government 
and financial leaders. The government has 
not altered its policy of maintaining the gold 
standard but it is probable the policy of re- 
stricting loans may be modified The Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank is expected to ship 60,000,- 
000 yen in gold during the first half of 
November. Further, decline in yen exchange 
is anticipated by the general public. The 
Bank of Japan increased its discount rate on 
Nov. 5. The Department of Commerce and 
Industry and Agriculture and Forestry has 
agreed on an import license system govern- 
ing imports of sulphate of ammonia. Similar 
regulations regarding soda ash imports are 
possible. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—With stronger markets 
and advancing prices for copra and abaca, the 
general tone of Philippine business has im- 
proved. Merchandise stocks, however, are still 
moving slowly and collections continue 
difficult, although the credit situation is more 
rational than it has been for several months. 
Land transportation and labor troubles have 
diminished under constabulary intervention. 


France 


France.—French industry and commerce in 
October experienced increased difficulties, and 
seemed to show a growing lack of confidence 
in the immediate future Unemployment is 
increasing at the rate of approximately 10 
per cent weekly, the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance is growing heavier, major industries are 
showing further recessions, and production 
is generally declining The principal reme- 
dial measure envisaged is embodied in a 
bill to be introduced upon the reconven- 
ing of parliament on Nov. 12, covering the 
second section of the national equipment 
program, involving an expenditure of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs, principally for the repair and 
improvement of roads, as well as for the de- 
velopment of rural electrification and water 


| systems. 


unemployed on 
a record figure. The coal 
unsatisfactory despite the 
quota import system. Consumption, especially 
of industrial coal, continues to decline. There 
growing dissatisfaction mong the miners, 
fear further curtailment of working 
hours and efforts to reduce wages. September 
production of pig iron was lower in August 
but the steel output was somewhat higher; 
both were appreciably below the 1930 levels. 

Average prices are weak, and the depreci- 
ation of sterling is adversely affecting foreign 
steel sales. The textile industry has also felt 
the effects of the decline of sterling. Cot- 
ton spinning is down to 50 per cent of nor- 
mal production and stocks are still increas- 
ing. Wool activity is 30 per cent below nor- 
mal, but there are some signs of improve- 
ment in the sales of wooden products. De- 
pression in the linen manufacturing centers 
is growing. Raw silk conditioning is 50 per 
cent under last year; production of piece goods 
continues to decline, and 70 per cent of rib- 
bon looms in St. Etienne are idle. 

Sales of passenger cars in September and 
October were lower, but truck sales are gen- 
erally holding up. Good weather is favoring | 
activity The grain market is 
firm, effecting the effects of Government pro- 
tective measures The sugar beet crop is 


The number of 
Oct. 31 was 56,121, 
situation remains 


registered 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for radio permits were an- 
nounced Nov. 16 by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 
WIBM. Inc., Jackson, Mich., 

license to change power 

50 w. 

WJBK. James F 
Mich., modification 
power from 50 to 

Fastern Ohio 
Philadelphia, Ohio, 
a new station on 
quest to operate 
leans instead of Shreveport, La. 

WAIU. Associated Radiocasting 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, construction 
to change equipment and increase 
from 500 w. to 1 kw. 

WLAP, American 


modification 
of from 100 w. 


to 
Detroit, 


change 


Inc., 
to 


Hopkins, 

of license 
100 w 
Broadcasting 
construction permit 
850 ke., amended to 
until sunset at New 


Co., New 
for 
re- 

Or- 


Corpora- 
permit 
power 


Brodacasting Corpora- 
tion Kentucky, Louisville, Ky., request 
for extension of special authorization to 
operate on 1,010 ke., 250 w., three-quarters 
time 

Black Hills Broadcasters, Sturgis, Dak., 
construction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,200 ke., 15 w.; share with WCAT. 

WLBC. Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
modification of license to change from sher- 
ing with WJAK to simultaneous daytime 
operation with WJAK, share with WJAK at 
night 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., license to cover construction per- 
mit granted July 1, 1931, for auxiliary trans- 
mitter 

KFXD, Frank E. Hurt, Nampa, Idaho, 
license to cover construction permit granted 
June 17, 1931, for change in equipment and 
increase power. 

The following applications 
turned to the applicant 

Westmoreland County Radiophone Serv- 


of 


N 


have been re- 





rrent bond prices. 


leased to fur- 


nish copies upon request. 


Chase Har 


ris Forbes 


Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ice, Youngwood, Pa construction permit 
for new station on 810 ke (Similar appli- 
cation denied June 24, 1931.) 

Harry Richard Fischer, Paris, Ark., con- 
struction permit for new station on 1,500 ke, 
(Did not comply with General Orders 116 
and 102.) ~ 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KGTE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans license covering construction  per- 
mit for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 3,182.5 - 
570. 5.660 ke. 400 w.; aeronautical e. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Tele aph 

Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 50 to 75, except 51, 54, 
56, 58, 64, 66, 7 75 ke., 25 kw. 
} W2XAG, General Electric Co., South Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 660, 790 ke., 50 kw. (p. 
m.). 200 kw. (a. m.) 

KWW, Joseph T. Bauer, Chicagoff, Alaska, 
construction permit for 600, 429.8, 172 kc., 
150 w.; coastal and point-to-point service. 


7 
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ECENT developments in business and industry in Europe and the Orient are 
outlined in the weekly review of wor 


ld trade just made public by the Depart- 
on reports from agents of the Department 
ies. The section dealing with Europe and 


ence 


slightly below last year’s and the production | 


of refined sugar is estimated at between 700,- 
000 and 800,000 tons. 

An appreciable lag is evidenced in retail 
foodstuffs prices as compared with the drop | 
in the wholesale price index. The decline in 
foreign trade was reflected in lighter traffic in | 
almost all ports during October. Gross re- | 
ceipts of the principal French railways from | 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 14 show a decline of 8.84 per 
cent as compared with the same period of 
1930; carloadings between the same dates show 
a decline of 6.77 per cent. 





Greece 


Greece.—The foreign exchange control reg- 
ulations have been amended so as to prohibit 
the exportation of drachmas in checks or in 
form of credits, of Greek and foreign securi- 
ties, coupons and bank notes, unless a spe- | 
cial permit has been obtained from the Bank 
of Greece. This amendment, effective Oct. 8, 
is part of the general plan in behalf of 
drachma stability, and is designed to check 
the exports of drachmas, and their subse- | 
quent conversion into foreign exchange and 
deposit abroad, which have increased consid- 
erably since the enforcement of the foreign 
exchange control law of Sept. 28. These reg- 
ulations have had an adverse effect on import 
trade in general. 


(Conditions in other European coun- 
tries will be reviewed in the issue of 
Nov. 18.) Pa 

Federal Researches 
Declared Aids to 
Public and Industry 


Bureau of Standards Com- 
pletes Many Experiments: 
Affecting Aviation, Build- 


ing and Other Industries | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


By restraining these parts so that they | 
could not twist, over 40 per cent was added 
to the strength of the girder. This de- 
velopment, it is pointed out, will permit 
lighter and stronger construction. Muf- 
flers and crash-resistent tanks for airplanes 
are being studied and a special fiexible 
lining material for the interior of tanks 
gives some promise of success. A special 
cotton cloth, which in an emergency can 
be substituted for silk in making para- 
chutes, was developed in cooperation with | 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and has passed the military tests. 
A total of 27 new commercial airplane en- 
gines were test¢éd for the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Commerce Department, 14 
of which passed the test. Improvements 
in radio aids to air navigation have in- 
cluded the development of a new pointer 
type reed indicator and improvements in 
details of the blind landing system. | 

On the basis of findings of the Bureau | 
resulting from a study of vapor lock, it) 
is believed that considerable improvement | 
in the fuel system will be incorporated 
in 1932 model automobiles. 

During the fiscal year reviewed the Bu-| 
reau tested 1,030 railroad track scales, the | 
percentage of correct scales showing a 
small but significant increase. Street car 
efficiency will be increased and noise re- | 


duced, the report declares, as the result| siqerable stretches of railway, the provid-| be said to be well timed in 1931. 
|ing of additional tracks, the extension of | mere fact 


of a study of gearing and other parts of 
the driving mechanism which is being con- ; 
ducted in cooperation with the American , 
Electric Railway Association. 

A new process, which may prove of 
great commercial importance, was worked 
out for manufacturing sugar acids and 
their salts. Portions of the semicommer- | 
cial plant for the production of levulose 
were operated with success. Insulating 


; board from cornstalks is now an accepted | 


commercial fact, but laboratory experi- 
ments are being continued to improve the 
production method and to render the prod- 
uct more resistant to fire and water. The 
use of the sweet potato as a source of 
starch in the southern tetxile industries 
is under investigation in cooperation with 
the Alabama Polytechnical Institute, and 
the University of Alabama is assisting 
in a study of the manufacture of kraft 
paper from southern woods. 

Together with actual experiments on 


| materials the Bureau of Standards is con- 


cerned with various other activities. One 
of the most interesting services rendered | 
by the Bureau is the development of stand- 
ards for identification of questioned docu- 
ments. Several cases to which the Gov- 
ernment was a party have been brought 


| to a successful conclusion on the basis of 


evidence submitted’ by the Bureau, a sin- 
gle case resulting in a saving of over 
$150,000 to the Treasury Department. 

Twenty new simplified practice recom- 
mendations were developed covering a 
wide variety of commodities. The total | 
number of recommendations is 149 and} 
the average adherence of the manufac- 
turers reporting ts about 90 per cent, as 
compared with 87 per cent last year. 
Sixty-two commercial standards projects 
are now active, 12 having been printed 
during the year. 

In the matter of international coopera- 
tion the year under review was particu- 
jlarly satisfactory, it is pointed out. The| 
Bureau has maintained its close relations | 
with the national laboratories abroad and | 
progress has been made in the standard- 
ization of electrical, temperature § and| 
photometric measurements, industrial | 
length measurements and X-rays. The! 
International Committee on Weights and 
Measures has agreed upon a temperature 


|put of finished cement is compar 
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A branch bank of the Tenth Federal Reserve District is maintained at 
Denver, Colorado. The building, shown above, is owned and occupied 
exclusively by the bank. J. E. Olsen is managing director. The Tenth 


District, with headquarters at Kan 


sas City, Mo., includes the States of 


Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wyoming and Colorado, and parts of the 


States of Missouri and New Mexico 


New Mexico are within the jurisdiction of the 


Panama Railway to Cease 
Operating Ship Route 
The Board of Directors of the Panama 


Railroad Company have 


31, 1931. 


For over 10 years the Panama Railroad | 


has operated two small lake type steamers 
“Guayaguil” and “Buenaventura” between 
New York and the ports of Guayaguil, Es- 
meraldes, Manta, Bahia, Machalilla, Man- 


glas Alto, Puerto Bolivar, La Libertad all | 


of Ecuador and the ports of Buenaventura 
and Tumaco, Colombia. 


An American steamship company, the 
“Grace Line” has entered this field and 
the withdrawal of the Panama Railroad 
Company is in line with the policy of 
the Government keeping out of competi- 
tion with American private interests.— 
Issued by the Department of War. 


Certain Rates on Grain 
In Southwest Suspended 


By an order just entered in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3652, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended trom Nov. 14, 1931, 
until June 14, 1932, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to establish ex- 
ceptions to the minimum rate provisions 
on shipments of grain from points on the 
Beaver, Meade and Englewood Railroad 
and Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad in 
western Oklahoma when transited at 
points in Texas on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas by applying the through rate from 
point of origin to final destination, plus 
out of direct line charge when out of 
line movement is involved. 


British Railways to Spend 
$50,000,000 on New Work 


The expenditure of approximately $50,- 
000,000 during the coming Winter is con- 
templated by various British railways, ac- 
cording to recent reports, Trade Commis- 
sioner William L. Kilcoin at London in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. 


Plans call for the electrification of con- 


color light signal systems, and the con- 
struction of additional sidings. Reports 
indicate the largest expenditure, totaling 
approximately $25,000,000 will be made by 
the London & North Eastern Railway.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Portland Cement Output 
Decreased for October 


The Portland cement industry in Oc- 
tober, 1931, produced 10,762,000 barrels, 
shipped 12,360,000 barrels from the mills, 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
21,138,000 barrels. Production of Port- 
land cement in October, 1931, showed a 
decrease of 25.3 per cent and shipments 
a decrease of 20.8 per cent, as compared 
with October, 1930. Portland cement 
stocks at the mills were 2.1 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

The statistics here presented are com- 
piled from reports for October, received 
by the Bureau of Mines, from all manu- 
facturing plants except three, for which 
estimates have been included in lieu of 
actual returns. 

In the following statement of relation 
of production to capacity the total out- 
ed with 
the estimated capacity of 165 plants both 
at the close of October, 1931, and of Oc- 
tober, 1930. The estimates include in- 
creased capacity due to extensions and 
improvements during the period. 

Month Year 
5 64.2 

48.6 

50.2 


1930 
1931 . 
1931 


October, 
October, 
September, a 
August, 1931 92 0 
July, 1931 Z 53.8 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


New German Airship 
2 ‘. 
To Surpass the ‘Akron 
The new German zeppelin airship, the 


“LZ-129,” will surpass the Navy's “Akron” 
in size. It will displace over 7,000,000 


unanimously | 
voted to discontinue their service to West | 
Coast of South America on or before Dec. | 


. Colorado and the northern part of 


branch bank at Denver. 


Western Roads Ask 
Reopening of Trunk 


Line Rate Decision 
Present Time Inappropriate 
For Decrease, Declares 
Brief to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|important to the future existence and op- 
erations of these carriers. 

“It is difficult to conceive a period more 
inappropriate than this for the eniorce- 
ment of sweeping reductions in rates of 
carriers whose financial situation is an 
occasion for nation-wide concern,” it was 
' emphasized. 

The carriers declared that they had no 
quarrel with the advances authorized in 
the Commission's decision since the evi- 
dence was “overwhelming that the rates 
heretofore prevailing wre unduly and 
flagrantly low and constituted a ‘sink 
hole’ compared with surrounding and com- 
| petitive territory. 

“But the growth of truck competition 
and the nature of its service,” said the 
brief in this connection, “largely within 
the range of these advances overcome the 
promise of any great increase in revenues 
which such advances might have yielded 
six years ago. 

“Apart from the inroads the unduly low 
interterritorial and long-haul intraterri- 
torial rate make upon petitioners’ earn- 

| ings, it ought to be apparent that they 
| grant a preference to the long-haul ship- 
pers that is wholly artificial and greatly 
restrict the ability of an intermediate pro- 
ducer to compete in a common market.” 


Against Public Interest 


Continuing, the brief asserted “that it 
is against public interest for this great 
| railroad industry to be subjected to an 
unwarranted depletion in revenues. If the 
| prescribed reductions could be said to be 
proper at any time, they certainly can not 
The 
that the report happens to 
be released at this period is no vindication 
of the propriety of its enforcement. 

“Petitioners are prepared to submit evi- 
dence of the drastic curtailment in ex- 
pense they have been making. They have 
skimped maintenance of their properties, 
held their purposes to a minimum and, 
; unfortunately, laid off large forces of 
workmen. These conditions are neither 
good for the country nor for these prop- 
erties. They should not be unnaturally 
prolonged by unwarranted rate reductions. 

“The plight of the railroads is not al- 
together due to the general business de- 
pression but it is rendered more acute 
during this business depression by the 
level of their charges. It is idle to hope 
fori any great recovery of business to 
produce for these carriers on the pre- 
scribed rates the earnings which they 
should have. 

Earned 4.57 Per Cent in 1929 

If in 1929, which was the best vear the 
western trunk line carriers had in a de- 
cade, they earned only 4.57 per cent on 
their property investment, the immediate 
future on the prescribed rate adjustment 
holds little promise. 

“During the recent years of unparal- 
leled prosperity, petitioners at no time ob- 
tained their due share of that prosperity. 
In the circumstances they are ill prepared 
to undergo furthe harsh and artificial 
restrictions in the form of sharp reduc- 
tions in the rates received on the traffic 
which they are not actually carrying.” 

In conclusion, the petition pointed out: 
“It should be remembered the petitioners 
are not here seeking an independent ad- 
vance in rates. They are merely asking 
that the Commission restore the revenues 
which its order takes from them, and 
which they would continue to receive for 
| the service performed except for the Com- 
|mission’s action.” 





‘Railway Rate Decision 
| Announced by the I. C. C. 
| ) 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 16 made public a rate decision, 


of 68 degrees Fahrenheit as an interna-| cubic feet, will be 800 feet long, and will which is summarized as follows: 


tional standard for all industrial length 
measuring instruments, a most important | 
step in the standardization of shop pro- 
cedure. | 

Important additions, the report shows, 
were made to the physical plant of the| 
|Bureau and the erection of a new hy- 
;draulic laboratory begun. One of the 
most unusual laboratories ever constructed 
at the Bureau was completed. It is a 
square wooden tower 100 feet high with a) 
water tank on top. It will be used to| 
study the operation of plumbing systems | 
as used in tall buildings. | 
The total number of tests completed at} 
the Bureau during the past fiscal year 
was 212,717 with a fee value of $816,979 
as compared with 200,726 and $683,614 dur-| 
ing 1930. 


Proposed Freight Increase 
In New Jersey Suspended | 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 16. | 


The proposed increase in class rates on | 
intrastate freight shipments has been sus- | 
pended by the Board of Public Utility | 
Commissioners, it was announced today. | 
The tariffs were filed Oct. 15 to become | 
effective Dec. 3, when interstate rates ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- ' 
mission are to become effective. 

The Board has assigned Dec. 7 as the 
day for a hearing upon the intrastate 
rates in New Jersey. All railroad car- 
riers in the State are affected, it was 
stated. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion on Nov. 11 approved intrastate class | 
rates for the State of New York on a 
‘level with the interstate rates. 


be equipped with heavy oil engines. (De- 


partment of War.) 


R 


ailway Rate Complaints 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
just been announced as follows: 


Logs: No. 24824.—A. K. Foss, Sequathcie, 
Tenn., v. The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway. Against rate of 10'2 cents 
per 100 pounds on carload shipment of logs, 
from Summittville, and Forest Hill, Tenn., 
to Chattanooga, as in violation of section 1; 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of section 4 to the extent that it 
exceeds the rates from the same points to 
local stations east of Chattanooga. 

Paper, Newsprint: No. 24826.--The On- 
tario Paper Company, Ltd., Thorold, Ontario, 
v. Canadian National Railways. Against 
rate of 37 cents per 100 pounds on newsprint 
paper, from Thorold, Ont to New York 
City as preferential of competitors and 
against alleged cancellation of rate of 29!) 
cents previously in effect under the Com- 
mission's order in 95 I. C. C. 66 and 102 
I. C. C. 365 due to alleged lack of move- 
ment 

Oil: No. 24827.—Southport Corporation, 
New Orleans, La., v. Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company. Against the practice 
of charging a rate of $6.30 per outbound car 
on shipments of oil, in barrels, instead of 
a similar rate on inbound shipments in 
tank cars. 

Wheat: No. 24828.—The Red Star Milling 
Company, Wichita, Kans., v. Alabama, Ten- 
nessee & Northern Railroad Against rate 
on wheat originating in Oklahoma, shipped 
to Wichita, for milling and the products 
thereof, reshipped to Mobile and New Or- 
leans for export and to various destinations 
in the Southeast, such rates being made 
on combination over Memphis as without 
the privilege of milling-in-transit at Wichita. 


Coal: No 


| pany et al 


23652.—Rathkamp Brothers Com- 
v. Norfolk & Western Rail 
Company et al. Rates on coal, in carloads, 
;} from certain points in Kentucky, West Vir- 
|ginia, and Virginia to Kennedy Heights, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. found not unreasonable or un- 
| duly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed 


Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Nov. 14 have been 
announced by the Comtproller of the 
Currency as follows: 


Charter issued: The National Bank of Fort 
Sam Houston at San Antonio. Tex.; capital 
$100,000; president, W. S. Scott; cashier, C. G. 
| Colesworthy. 

Change of title: The First National Bank & 
| Trust Company of Yankton, S. Dak., to First 
| Dakota National Bank & Trust Company of 
| Yankton 

Voluntary liquidations 

The First National Bank of Coats. Kans.; 
capital, $30.000; effective Nov. 3. 1931; liqui- 
dating agent, E. L. Trock, Coats; absorbed by 
|The Coats State Bank, Coats, Kans 

The First National Bank of Clint 
capital, $25,000; effective Nov. 10, 1931; 
dating agent, W. D. Hawes, Clint, Tex 
liquidating bank was not succeeded by 
other association. 

The Pacific Avenue 


Tex.; 
liqui- 
The 
any 
| National Bank of At- 
lantic City, N. J.; capital, $200,000; effective 
Nov. 10, 1931; liquidating agent. Herbert W 
Hemphill; absorbed by Equitable Trust Co. of 
Atlantic City, N. J 

The Dakota National Bank of Yankton, S 
Dak.; capital $100,000; effective Sept. 30, 1931; 
liquidating agent, Dakota National Company, 
Yankton, S. Dak.; absorbed by The First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of Yankton, 
No. 2068. which has changed its tile to “First 
| Dakota National Bank & Trust Company of 
Yankton.” Liability for $50,000 of the circu- 
liation will be assumed under section 5223, 
U.S. R. 5S. 


Approval Given 
President’s Home 
_ Finance Proposal 


| 





|Telegrams Endorsing Plan 
To Aid Credit Situation 
Are Made Public at the 
White House 


The White House, on Nov. 16, made 
public telegrams received by President 
Hoover endorsing his recently announced 
proposal for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of home loan discount banks to re- 
lieve the general credit situation and to 
benefit small home owners. (A previous 
list of 32 telegrams of endorsement was 
published in the issue of Nov. 16.) 

The telegrams made public Nov. 16 fol- 
low in full text: 


Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio: “I 
was active in organizing a $15,000,000 
credit corporation and merging two of our 
large banks to save the financial situa- 
tion in Akron, therefore I can more fully 
appreciate the far-reaching effect of the 
Federal Home Loan plan you proposed 
today. I assure you of my earnest sup- 
port to carry out and make effective this 
great and constructive plan. With kindest 
| regards,” 

Arthur Capper, Topeka, Kans.: “Your 
plan for Home Loan Discount Banks to 
relieve institutions dealing in home mort- 
| gages, thereby making it possible for these 
to take care of customers hard hit by 
depression or unemployment, and also to 
prepare for resumption of. home building 
construction, meets with hearty approval. 
I regard it as a sound and constructive 
step, that should be very helpful in the 
three ways outlined. Any such plan 
should provide a means to take care of 
thousands of smail home owners who are 
threatened with loss of homes because of 
mortgages negotiated in more prosperous 
time coming due in time of temporary un- 
employment or reduced earnings. To my 
mind this is highly important, and I un- 
derstand is included in the plan. The 
plan announced, when carried out, will 
add another to your record of worth- 
| While public service in the interest of the 
}ordinary citizen and the national come 
munity.” 


Charles G. Edwards, New York: “Sin- 
cerely appreciate your constructive sug- 
gestion for central real estate mortgage 
bank. Anything that I can do to further 
ithe adoption of the plan which I believe 
now to be in shape to relieve the present 
situation I shall be glad to do.” 

First National Bank in Bakersfield, 
Calif., by Adam Osborne, President: “Rec- 
ommend well organized plan and imme- 
diate action tending to relieve and sta- 
bilize real estate credits by available funds 
judiciously distributed.” 

The Midwest Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, Theodore A. Cooper, President, 
Lakewod, Ohio: “We express our sincere 
aprpeciation of your plan for the home 
owner. It will do untold good for the 
people of Lakewood. Ohio, which is com- 
posed largely of home owners. We con- 
gratulate you on this very constructive 
move, 

I. Friedlander, president, Gibraltar Save 
ings & Bidg. Assn., Houston, Tex.: 
|Your plan announced today for building 
system regional discount banks around 
building and loan associations and other 
responsible institutions extending credit 
for home financing has aroused much in- 
terest and commendation. Since the occa- 
sion of our committee conference with 
you Nov. 2 have conferred with a number 
;of representative building and loan ex- 
ecutives, all of whom will enthusiastically 
support the general purposes and feel sure 
that what differences may exist or arise 
between the memorandum we submitted 
and your views can be easily reconciled 
when details are fully worked out. Con- 
gratulations to you upon showing the way 
out in one of the most important emer- 
gencies now facing the Nation.” 

Burbank Realty Board, Frank M. Wel- 
lington, president; J. B. Brown, secretary, 
Burbank, Calif.: “The Burbank Realty 
Board believes your home mortgage plan 
one of the most constructive and helpful 
projects ever presented by any President. 
to the people of this nation and pledges 
any support within its power to aid in the 
successful consummation of this plan. 
Nothing will do more to safeguard and 
perpetuate our country and to raise our 
standards of living and loyalty than an 
ever increasing home ownership which 
your timely plan makes possible.” 

Edwin L. Griest, president, First Dis- 
trict Organization Ohio Bldg. Assn. 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio: “Heartily ap- 
prove your proposal for Home Loan Dis- 
count Banks.” 

John J. Wagner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
“You have again demonstrated your great 
qualifications of statesmanly leadership 
in your sponsorship of the proposed Fed- 
eral Rediscount Mortgage Bank. Incalcu- 
lable benefit will accrue to the p2ople of 
the Nation. May I congratulate you on 
your understanding of this problem and 
your vision of its solution.” 

Wm. M. Garland, Los Angeles: “The 
realtors of Southern California appreciate 
your proposed plan for real estate mort- 
gage bank in interest of home owners and 
hope Congress will grasp the urgency of 
immediate action.” 

Wilson W. Mills, Chairman of the Board, 
Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit: 
“Heartiest congratulations on your home 
building and mortgage plan. Local re- 
action even better than the high hopes I 
had entertained. It is a master stroke.” 

Eagle Savings & Loan Assn., Cincinnati, 
Ohio: “Congratulations on your proposed 
system providing for home loan discount 
banks. Best wishes for the speedy con- 
summation of your general plan as out- 
lined in today’s press. It should meet 
with the hearty approval of the entire 
building association group.” 

Houston Building and Loan Assn., Hous- 
ton, Tex.: “Heartily endorse general plan 
for system of home loan discount banks. 
Believe same to be most forward looking 
movement of this period. We feel pro- 
posal will strengthen confidence in build- 
ing and loan associations and other fi- 
nancial institutions and passage will mean 
an early return to more home building 
and general prosperity.” 

Edward A. MacDougall, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y.: “Please accept my congratulations 
on your proposal to establish home loan 
banks. It will do for real estate what the 
Federal Reserve Bank has done for finance 
and the Farm Loan Board has done for 
the farming industry. I believe that the 
general principle forth in this pro- 
posal will receive the unanimous support 
of the real estate world and th con- 
struction industry.” 

The Tiffin National Bank, Wm. L. Hert- 
zer, President, Tiffirt, Ohio: “Thr bank 
strongly approves your plan of regienal 
loan discount banks as outlined in press 
today.” 

La Jolla Guarantee Building Loan As- 
sociation, La Jolla, Calif.: “New home 
loan discount plan has our hearty support 
and appears to be the greatest advance 
step ever projected as far as building and 
loan associations are affected.” 

E. B. Spitzer, President, The Savings 
Deposit Bank Company, Medina, Ohio: 
“We are heartily in favor of and earnestly 
urge the adoption of your plan for re- 
gional loan discount banks as outlined in 
press today. We believe that this plan if 
adopted would aid wonderfully in bringing 
better times. There are very few strictly 
commercial banks in United States and if 
thousands of banks in this country are 
to properly serve their communities and 
loan on real estate some method must 
be devised to give them aid in times of 
depression.” 

W. S. Curlee, Executive Secretary, Wich- 
ita Falls Real Estate Board, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: “The Wichita Falls Real Estate 
Board endorses your home loan bank plan 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5,] 
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Talk of ‘Holiday’ 
For Land Bank 


Revised Banking Practices 


Are Declared to Be Needed 





Loans Criticized Missouri Commissioner of Finance Urges Re- 


construction of Bank Organization 


‘ 





Proposal Results in Harm 
To Cooperative Lending, 
Says Head of Berkeley 


Institution at Meeting 





BERKELEY, CALir., Nov. 16. 


“The talk of an interest holiday or mor- 
atorium on Federal Land Bank farm 
mortgage loan interest is resulting only 
in harm,” Willard D.. Ellis, president of 
the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, de- 
clared at a meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., of 
the officials of the bank with representa- 
tives of the 16 National Farm Loan As- 
sociations making first mortgage loans 
in Arizona. 

“Congress has no authority to declare 
such a holiday for the 400,000 borrowers 
from the Federal Land Banks,” Mr. Ellis 
declared, “without declaring a general 
moratorium which would affect all farm 

mortgage indebtedness amounting to more 
than $9,000,000,000 throughout the United 
States, and it has no intention of de- 
stroying the credit system of the country, 
for that is what such a proposal involves. 
, Not Government Institutions 

Many people, including some borrowers, 
are still laboring under the illusion that 
the Federal Land Banks are Government 
institutions and secure their funds to 
loan from the United States treasury, 
whereas the Treasury owns only one-half 
of 1 per cent of the capital stock of these 
banks and the farmer-borrowers, through 
the National Farm Loan Associations, own 
about $66,000,000 worth of stock. The 
banks obtain funds to loan through the 
sale of their bonds, and not from the 
Federal Government. 


“To pick out the borrowers from the) 


cooperative system, as gigantic as the 
system is, would be to give preference to 
only about 12 per cent of the farmers 
who have mortgages on their farms, in 
terms of the volume of farm mortgage 
debts outstanding. Such a move would 
greatly upset, if not destroy cooperative 
farm mortgage credit which the Govern- 
ment itself has fostered by enabling the 
banks to start operations on Government, 
interest-free money, issue 


system. ; 
“The 12 Federal Land Banks with more 
than $1,000,000,000 in long-term, first farm 


tax-exempt | 
bonds and by affording supervision of the | 





[Continued from Page 2.] 
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me. I asked him what was really 
trouble and he very proniptly replied “In- 


ability to say ‘No’,” and made the neces- | 


sary explanation. Definite and postive was 
his assertion and I think correct. 


Let us do a little figuring even though 
figures are unpopular in this age. Let us 
take checking and other demand deposits. 
The average profit earried in this depart- 
ment over a period of years is 1 1-10 per 
cent or $11.10 per year on each $1,000 of 
deposits. One and one-half per cent is 
considered a normal profit and no bank 
should earn less. Banks controlling every 
factor governing may earn nearly 3 per 
cent. Why are we not getting this? Two 
reasons (1) interest paid on public funds 
and other demand deposits and (2) failure 
to install service charges on the unprofit- 
able accounts both small and active. 


Percentage of Profits 
Realized by Banks 


The remedy (1) invest efficiently; (2) 
keep cost of investing at the minimum; 
(3) reduce overhead by system manage- 
ment; (4) pay interest only when it pays 
to pay interest and determine this by an 
anlysis of the account; (5) charge un- 
profitable accounts; and (6) insist on the 
right to earn a fair profit. You cannot 
make these adjustments by merely think- 
ing thus and so but only by the actual 
application of facts and figures. An ac- 
count with an average balance of several 
thousand dollars may be an actual loss. 
The minimum balance charge is not suf- 
ficient. The activity or cost charge must 
also be used. 

For the four years ended Dec. 21, 1929, 
the average returns on deposits on which 
4 per cent was paid were a little less than 
one-half of 1 per cent and since that 
time, in a well balanced loan and invest- 
ment account, they have earned less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. In a majority of 
cases at an actual loss over all final re- 
turns. Out of every five banks earning 
one-half of 1 per cent prior to 1930, dur- 
ing 1930 two show a much less profit, 
two an actual loss and one has a fair 
profit over current operations. These fig- 
ures are given out as accurate, according 
to the latest compiled data, and show 
clearly that talking about introducing re- 


mortgages outstanding has to collect from|forms in banking, without putting them 


borrowers more than $50,000,000 interest 
each year and use it to pay the interest 
on the more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
Federal Land Bank bonds outstanding in 
the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
f investors, including estates, institutions 
and individuals. 
Some Withhold Payments 
“The proposals to declare a moratorium 
on the payment of the interest on the 
banks’ loans strikes at the evry founda- 
tion of cooperative banking, for it en- 
courages uninformed farmers to withhold 


their installment payments when due. 
Farmers who are able to pay their in- 
stallments, including interest, withhold 


payment to the detriment of their own 
cooperative system. 

“The policy of the banks is to extend 
credit to borrowers in so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, but there are very definite 
limits, circumscribed by the capital and 
surplus of these institutions. Where a 
borrower has a consistent record for the 
prompt payment of the installments on 
his loan when due, he is much more 
likely to be accommodated with an exten- 
sion than is a chronic delinquent who 
is a perpetual drag to a cooperative in- 
stitution which must pay the interest 
promptly on its outstanding bonds. 

“The plan advanced by _ President 
Hoover a few weeks ago, and which he 
intends to present to Congress when it 
convenes, is a much more 
method of taking care of the situation 
which has arisen primarily because of the 
low price of agricultural commodities. His 
proposal for the Government to add to 
the capital stock of the Federal jand banks 


would, by increasing the ratio of stock 
and reserves to the bonds in the hands 


& 


of investors, not only give the banks more 
earning power, but should greatly improve 
the market for their bonds, thus eventu- 
ally resulting in a more favorable rate of 
interest on future issues which should 
benefit the borrowers. 

President’s Proposal Praised 

“President Hoover's proposal is not an- 
other form of farm relief but a proposal 
to strengthen the cooperative part of the 
Federal Farm Loan system, and the 400,- 
000 borrowers should make a supreme ef- 
fort to meet their commitments promptly 
in this stressful period so that they may 
benefit in theefuture from the advantages 
offered by this system. 

“By far the great majority of borrowers 
do so appreciate these benefits as well as 
their obligations and they are paying their 
installments when due. If they have not 
obtained the money from this year’s farm- 
ing operations, they are drawing it out of 
savings or borrowing it from the banks, 
relatives or friends. 

“Commercial bankers generally recognize 
that there are two obligations which farm- 
er must meet if they are to carry on and 


thus be able to pay other debts. Those 
two are farm mortgage interest and 
taxes.” “a 


Financial Condition 
Of South Carolina 


¥Taxes Would Meet Obligations, 


Says Comptroller General 


Co.umszia, S. C., Nov. 16. 

Should the counties of South Carolina 
collect in full all taxes assessed, including 
those of 1931, they would be able to pay 
all obligations and have a surplus of $20,- 
646,189, according to an oral statement 
from the Comptroller General, A. J. Beat- 
tie, who made the calculation in response 
to an inquiry from the South Carolina 
Farmers and Taxpayers League. 

“Of this sum,” Mr. Beattie said, “there 
is approximately $2,009,000 curent funds 
tied up in closed banks. Just what por- 
tion of this will finally be recovered has 
not been determined.” 

In connection with his’statement rela- 
tive to the total valuation of the counties, 
the Comptroller General said the bonded 
debt against the various counties and 
school districts aggregated $48,569,166.46 
as compared with the $394,741,141.40 total 
property valuation. 

“Cash in sinking funds amounts to 
$7,273,993.11, included approximately $1,- 
000.000 sinking fund money tied up in 
closed banks, the value of which is not 
known,” it was explained. ‘ 

Mr. Beattie explained that the figures 
he quoted did not include any resources 
or liabilities of the State government 
whatever, and that it was gratifying “in 
that there are no deficits in any county 
in the State.” , 

“The only deficit in the State,” he said. 
“is that heretofore reported in the State 
treasury of approximately $5,000,000, 
which has been accumulated during the 
past five years.” 

During the five-year period from 1926 
to 1930, Mr. Beattie said, .he State has 
paid out of the State treasury to the 
county governments $917,860.85 in insur- 
ance license fees, $198,744.97 from the 

Agame fund, and $18,102,763.09 State aid 
under the 6;0-1 school law, making a total 
of $19,219,368.91. 4 

“While the State was accumulating the 
deficit of $5,000,000,” he said, “the county 
governments were accumulating a surplus 
of $20,000,000, which indicates that the 
State has been contributing to the sup- 

rt of the county governments in excess 

5 ability from indirect taxation.” 


| 


business-like ! 


| 


into operation, has done banks little or 


no good. 

The actual average loss in deposits 
where rates on deposits have been re- 
duced is slightly more than 5 per cent. 
Occasionally a situation is met where a 
loss up to 10 per cent is shown but this 
is generally where higher rates paid were 
never justified. I have on more than one 
occasion clearly demonstrated by figures 
the necessity for reduction in rates paid 
and have shown the resultant profits by 
facts and figures and it would do no good 
to repeat that analysis here. However, 
let me add that, unless there is some fig- 
uring done and accurate figuring, we may 
expect further and in some cases unnec- 
essary trouble. 


Losses in Making 
Of Small Loans 


Another loss to banks is to be found 
in small notes. I mean actual operating 
loss. More trouble has come in the final 
day from large loans than from any other 
on esource ad I do not want to be misun- 
derstood here. I am for small loans, but 
like small deposits it is possible for them 
to become a nuisance. Small-loan com- 
panies tell us they cannot make loans of 
$300 and under for less than 30 per cent, 
yet many bankers make a $25 loan for 30 
days and charge 15 cents or less. Did you 
ever figure what it actually costs to make 
a loan? You will perhaps find that from 
50 to 70 per cent in number of notes car- 
ried are for $250 or less; at least it should 
be so if rightly handled and these, like 
your small deposits, represent 5 per cent 
or less of your total loan account 

I am not criticizing your small loans 
but they should pay a profit or not be 
made. It has been figured and I think 
with a fair degree of accuracy that it costs 
a bank from $1.50 to $2.75 to handle a 
note. This is made up of 40 per cent 
handling charge and 60 per cent loaning 
cost. The solution may be found in a 
small-loan department and, if the legal 
phases can be solved, I recommend it or a 
service charge. That is, charge actual in- 
terest plus a service charge of 50 cents or 
a dollar to cover handling charges. Either 
or both may solve this loss problem. 
any event, in order for banks to survive, 
these leaks must be stopped and even 
turned to profit. 

I am trying today to deal with facts, 
not theories, and I hope no one will take 
any of these statements as personal or 
reflective in any sense.’ I assure you they 
are not so intended but the time has come 
for facts, not mere theories. Banking 
must change as conditions change. What 
was good banking 20 vears ago in a given 
community may be the poorest kind of 
banking today. Community development, 
appreciating values and due reverence for 
banks made loans of those days almost 
invariably safe. No extra services, seldom 
interest paid for deposits and low operat- 
ing costs, with a very small loss ratio, 
made banking profitable. The reverse of 
all these conditions governs today. What 
Was regarded as good management then 
may be the worst now. Most of us do not 
read enough and all of us fall short in 
actual silent thinking—hard study. 


Changes in Practices 
Held to Be Necessary 


I have never seen very many men who 


put in a good deal of time with them- 
selves, that is, studying problems, think- 
ing seriously alone and talking to and 


with themselves, if you please, fail in life. 
We don’t think. To thinking people the 
crash of 1929 was just as certain as death 
and taxes. None of us expected it to be 
as serious as it has been but we knew it 
was coming. On Sept. 22, 1927, I spoke 
before the Associated Bankers at a meet- 
ing in the Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, and 
vividly picturéd the inevitable result of 
Overexpansion of credit, and, by the way, 
that was the subject. Again, before the 
bankers of St. Louis County at Clayton 
early in 1929, I said the same thing. 

I advised liquidation of stock holdings, 
either owned or collateral, basing my re- 
marks upon the premise that it was im- 


possible to long maintain an artificial 
price of $500 per share for stock that was 
barely earning a fair return on a $100 
valuation. Here are a few significant 
quotations from that talk: “I wish to 
especially invite your attention to the 
fact that overexpansion of credit stimu- 


lates unhealthy speculation which causes 
capital to be diverted into unproductive 
channels and that ends in panic and de- 
pression.” 

“Rising prices have a stimulating effect 
on all people, create in their minds a false 
prosperity and result in increased pro- 
duction in nonproductive and nonessén- 
tial lines” “Obligations have been and 
are still being assumed that can never be 
met.” All of these things have come true. 
I would like to go much further along 
his line but it would be tiresome repeti- 
tion and do us but little good now. What 
I am trying to get over is that we must 
do a lot of serious thinking and a lot of 
close figuring if we expect to stay in the 
banking business. 

We are in the midst of economic de- 
pression to a degree never before expe- 
rienced by the present generations. 
are many theories as to cause but no 
practical solution has been evolved. The 
expansion of public employment is but 
temporary relief at best; the dole system 


There | 


is destructive in the worst possible sense; 
installment buying, as a stimulus to busi- 
ness, has only added to our misery; the 
building of roads and automobiles has 
only multiplied our desires and our de- 
mands to the injury of our financial sta- 
bility, and so it goes on*ad infinitum. 


I am not sure but what the latter has 
helped materially in getting us into the 
mire more than any other one agency. | 
It has destroyed basic security values to 
a degree never before heard of. Our rail- 
roads are in the dumps and good roads 
and auto motor power has put them there. 
I doubt if we will soon experience pros- 
perity unless they get relief. They use 
more raw material, employ more labor, 
pay out more for wages, pay more taxes, 
and their securities, $32,000,000,00 of them, 
are more widely held than any other 
agency in this country; yet, unthought- 
edly, we are seeking to destroy them. This 
alone is serious enough to command the 


| thought of the best minds in this country. 


Put the railroads on their feet and do 
away with installment buying of luxuries 
and the nonessentials of life and we will 
make one great forward step toward bet- 
ter times. I know some of my own pecu- 
liaries and eccentricities as well as you 
know them and one of them is a pertect 
abhorrence for installment buying of the 
nonessentials of life. I do not believe in 
hoarding money for the mere sake of 
keeping and counting it; but I have no 
respect for the fellow who swells around in 
an expensive car bought on time pay- 
ments; has a fine mortgaged home, luxu- 
riously furnished with furniture to be paid 
for, and whose wife wears a fine fur coat 
obtained on a small down payment. 

_ At the same time the banker is worry- 
ing day and night over ways and means 
to keep his bank open and save the com- 
munity, while this pompous self-appointed 
aristocrat, who owes the bank more than 
he is worth, struts about defying the 
banker to collect if he can. If that is 
the only means of getting this country out 
of the doldrums I have missed my calling. 
Installment bhying mortgaged our time 
for years in advance; then along came 
a partial breakdown when we could no 
longer meet installments and keep up our 
buying pace and the result was less buy- 
ing with its consequent depression in sales 
and increased unemployment. i 
Says Liquidation 
Is Present Need 

It is not more credit we need but we do 
need liquidation, and you can’t liquidate 
by dressing a thing up in the form of a 
rediscount and merely pushing it along in 
front of you. I am very much of the 
opinion that it will not be best for you 
bankers to depend very much upon anyone 
but yourselves individually for relief. 

I am strong for organization that means 
cooperation, but not very strong for any- 
thing that might penalize the strong to 
take care of the weak. Honor and respect 
for law and the rights of others alone can 
save this country. It will never be saved 
by playing to the whims of the knave 
and the fool. Old-fashioned, maybe so: 


| but a little old-fashioned honesty and a 
| little old-fashioned grit would do us a fot 


In | 


more good than the modern fanaticism 
and nonresistant sales age in which we! 
are blindly struggling. 

There is just one way for a banker to 
meet this thing and that is by the rule of 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.” You can’t be too exacting with 
that type of people and you can scarcely 
say “No” loud enough. Ours is a trust 
business and when you can no longer trust 
others, even though you have worked for 
them for nothing these many years, you 
must bind them so that they must pay, 
and nothing less is fair to them and to 
you. Collect your loans when you make 
them and your securities when you buy 
them. . ; 

Unwise extension and expansion of 
credit have well-nigh ruined this country 
and, in my opinion, some of the higher- 
ups in banking are not without blame 
here. Twice in the last 12 years the sud- 
den calling of credit, which, in my opinion, 
should never have been granted to the 
degree extended, has well-nigh wrecked 
this cquntry and what was done in that 
case on a large scale has been done on a 


reduced scale in every community with 
most disastrous effects 

The purpose of law is to save people 
from themselves, and the pwpose of “No” 


in banking is to save others as well as 
ourselves, I don’t like to be a pessimist 
for they are never popular, but visionary 
optimism backed by unlimited credit is 
very largely responsible for our present 
re. “You can’t eat your pie and have 
it too. 


Predicts New Era 


In Bank Operations 


I am seriously of the opinion that we 
are approaching a new era in banking. 
I do not believe in unlimited group, chain 
or branch banking. My faith is still 
pinned to the unit bank but perhaps in 
a changed form and under more stringent 
regulations. I believe (1) that demand- 
deposit receiving banks should not pay 
interest On any deposit; should be lim- 
ited as to security investments and loans 
and should loan money at lower rates on 
selected and self-liquidating paper only, 
maturing and liquidating in short periods; 
(2) that savings banks or interest paying 
banks be established, possibly mutual or- 
ganizations paying dividends and not in- 
terest, rigidly regulated as to investments 
and permitted a small commission on pa- 
per sold to investors, thus providing only 
safe investments for the investing de- 


' positor. 


These, if properly supervised and regu- 
lated would protect the public against 
unscrupulous security salesmen and sta- 
bilize our banking structure. And (3) that 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition |! 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Nov. 11, made 
public Nov. 16, shows dcreases for the 
week of $114,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $56,000,000 in net demand deposits, 
$41,000,000 in time deposits, $40,000,000 
in Government deposits, $22,000,000 in re- 
serves with Federal reserve banks, and 
$17,000,000 in borrowings from Federal re- 
serve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $16,000,000 
at weekly reporting member banks in the 
New York district and $19,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. “All other” loans de- 
clined $60,000,000 in the New York district 
and $70,000,000 at all reporting banks, 
and increased $7,000,000 in the Boston 
district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $19,000,000 in the Chi- 











‘crease of $270,334. 


| at the call of the depositor. 


—> 
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Savings Deposits 


Gain in Delaware 


Decrease in Checking Accounts 
Is Shown in Report of 
State Commissioner 


Dover, DEt., Nov. 16. 
While the checking deposits in Dela- 


}ware State banks fell off more than $1,- 
}000,000 in the period from June 30, 1931, | 
to Sept. 29, 1931, as revealed by the con-| 


solidated statement just made public by 


the Bank Gommissioner, Harold W. Hor-| 


sey, saving deposits during the same period 
increased $279,115. 

Reserves for all purposes showed an in- 
Loans and-discounts 
declined by $2,676,838, while investments 
increased $3,648,391. ; 

The items in the consolidated statement 
as of Sept. 29, the date of the latest call, 
were as follows: 

Resources 

Sept. 29, 1931 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 
Investments .. 
Banking house, furniture & fixtures 
Other real estate owned ‘ 
Due from banks.. 
Lawful reserve with reserve agents 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Cash on hand tbnves . 
Other FreSOUurces........scceccccscces 


18,959 
57,646,403 
3,700,896 
1,276,652 
8,805,803 
8,650,408 
58,247 
498.429 






485,691 


oocee -$171,423,983 






Total ..sccrees rere 
Liabilities 
GORE: hn kicdcncs cccgescucnestesses $11,418,157 
Surplus $A 0 06654 hT OOO CRUSE CEES 21,704,429 
Undivided profits (met)........ eee 5,468,004 
Reserve for all purposes.......sceees 2,279,326 
Due to banks “+ coenes.020ee Os 2,380,007 | 
Certified and cashier's checks...... 185.182 
Checking, deposits 70,097,014 
Savings deposits ; 55,316.770 
United States deposits coe 934,800 
Notes and bills rediscounted..... 140,718 
Bills payable é 421,500 
CERSE FAUTICIOR i ccc ccenesccusvons 1,078,072 
ed 
ME 4:0 Oi'e 05 00x04 58 400845 OS ee ewe $171,423,983 


the Government enlarge upon the activ- 
ities of Federal Farm Loan banks and 
intermediate credit agencies so as to take 
care of agricultural credits. It is and has 
always been unsafe and unwise for banks 
to make capital loans, and most farm 
loans are of that type. I believe along 
with this that dividend rates should be 
limited to maximum legal interest 
and that surplus earnings should be re- 
tained by the bank tax free as a protec- 
tion against lean years and to protect de- 
positors. 


All of these changes would, in my opin- | 


ion, marshal the resources of the country 
in such manner as to make them avail- 
able to borrowers at lower rates and offer 
the utmost in protection to depositors and 
investors. Bank deposits come mainly 
from two classes of depositors, (1) those 
who use the bank only as a medium for 


‘convenient business transactions and ex- 


pect nothing except that their funds be 
ready at all times for demand withdrawal; 
and (2) those who are putting away 
money for lean years, caused either 
old age and inability to earn or by mis- 
fortune of some kind but, seldom 
profit. The public is rapidly become safe- 
minded rather than profit-minded when 
depositing money in banks. 

If I were in the banking business now 
I think I would be getting ready as fast 
as I could to be in position to refuse any 
kind of interest-bearing deposit. I do not 
believe interests on any kind of demand 
denosit is justified and am rapidly de- 


veloping a feeling that commercial banks | 


should receive none other. 
Declares Banks 


Are Too Numerous 

Now just a few words about our pres- 
ent situation and I am through. We still 
have too many banks. About as fast as 
they decrease in number conditions change 
to where a still further decrease is neces- 


sary. In Massachusetts they have one 
bank for every 8,500 people; in Missouri 
we still have one bank for every 3,178 


people and about 2,500 of them are broke, 


so we can easily understand why fewer 
banks would improve the situation. 
At the writing of this paper, some 10 


days ago deposits tied up in closed banks 
in Missouri for the year 1931 were less 
than six-tenths of 1 per cent of deposits 
in closed banks for the country ‘at large 
and less than 1 per cent of deposits in 
State banks of Missouri at the April 24 
call. We can conservatively expect an av- 
erage of 50 per cent depositors in liqui- 
dation. On that basi$, wth all of our fail- 
ures, and they have been far too many, 


there is less than one-half of 1 per cent; 


loss to depositors of the State as a whole. 
I am wondering if, under conditions such 
as we have and have had during this year, 
those who have invested in place of de- 
positing in banks have fared any better. 

In other words, in times like these, where 
can money be placed with as little as a 


one-half of 1 per cent risk as has been | 


true in banks in Missouri With the 
breaking down of nearly everything else, 
the greatest surprise of all is that more 
than 99 per cent of all bank deposits in 
State Banks of Missouri have been ready 
Twenty thou- 
sand banks in this country still stand as 
havens of security and protection for 
those who may otherwise be victims of 
enticing and falsifying crooks. 
down to the fact that bankers are still the 
greatest benefactors and guardians of 
their respective communities and the sac- 
rifices they have made and the struggles 


they have endured are material for one | 


of the most peaene stories ever written 
by the pen of man. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


North 
Bank 
State 
Bank, 
Rogers, 

Ohio: 
Banks 


Dakota: 
Examiner, has 


Gilbert Semingson, 
announced: Pettibone 
Bank, Pettibone, and Farmers 
Almont, closed. First State 
liquidated voluntarily 

Ira J. Fulton, Superintendent 
has announced: City Savings 
& Trust Company, Alliance; Ohio Merchants 
Trust Company, Massillon; Brewster Banking 
Company, Brewster; Delaware Savings Bank 
Company, Delaware; Kinsman Banking Com- 
pany, Kinsman; Iron City Savings Bank, Iron- 
ton, and Seville State Bank, Seville, closed 


Bank, 


of 


Condition Statement of Member Banks 


As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 





cago district and $9,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $9,000,000 in the New 


York district and $6,000,000 in the San! 
Holdings of other se- | 


Francisco district. 
curities declined $6,000,000 in the New 
York district and $16,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $411,000,000 on Nov. 11, the principal 
changes for the week being. decreases of 
$6,000,000 each at the Federal Reserve 
Banks of New York and Chicago, $5,000,000 
at Cleveland and $4,000,000 at San Fran- 


cisco, and an increase of $4,000,000 at 
Philadelphia. 
Principal resources and liabilities of 


weekly reporting member banks in each 


Federal reserve district on Nov. 11 as made | 


public by the Federal Reserve Board Nov. 
16 (in millions of dollars), follow: 








an a . 

Total Boston N.Y. Phila, Cleve Rich. Atla. 

Loans and investments—total.. 21,033 1,401 8,381 1,250 2,062 625 558 
THODS— total ic cccccccenacsevece 13,421 922 759 1,312 387 374 
On securities ...... 336 391 590 145 114 

All other . 186 368 2 242 260 
Investments-—total 479 491 750 238 184 
U. S. Govt. securities ...... 4.099 229 197 400 117 92 
Other securities sess tpeeeens 3,513 250 294 350 121 92 
Reserve with F. R. Bank .... 1,583 95 76 115 37 3i 

| Cash in vault saoatonneses 254 17 11 34 18 8 
| Net demand deposits ..... 817 692 900 316 260 
Time deposits naa 474 307 912 238 214 
Government deposits 4 10 14 2 7 
Due from banks «sees 70 73 80 52 58 
Due to banks ..-.e-ceseees seoe 2,626 127 157 187 86 80 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank ee — 8 58 75 18 32 


$88,590,865 | 


rates | 


by | 


for | 


It comes | 


State | 


State | 


Bank | 





Growth of American Merchant Marine 


| | 191%... 20 Lines... 


SSS 
1930... 82 Lines... 


| | 1914... 24 Services. | IM 


| 


1914... 112 Ships... 
1930...700 Ships... 


191%... 600,000 Tons... 
1930..4,000,000 Tons... 


191%... 12 Ports..... | == 


1930... 6% Ports..... 


1914... 40 Ports.....| Samal 


1930...600 Ports..... 
1914.. 25 Countries, et | 


1,891,625 | 


American merchant marine is 
six times as large in number of 
ships as it was in 1914, when the World 
War Broke out, according to studies as- 
sembled by the Shipping Board and re- 
cently made public. Comparison of the 
total number of ships for 1914 and for 
1930 shows 112 ships for the earlier date 
with 700 for last year, the Board points 
out. 

Growth of the merchant marine is 
shown also in the increase in number 
of lines from 20 to 82 during the 1914- 
1930 period, it is explained. A com- 
parison of the data for the two years 
is shown in the accompanying chart, 


Home Finance Proposal 
Of President Approved 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


Number of Lines 


Services Available 





Number of Ships 


Ship Tonnage in Service 


Domestic Ports Served 


UE TREE CADE ARRON IIME. ly PEO 
Foreign and Noncontiguous Ports Served 


Foreign Countries, Territories & islands 


prepared by the Research Division of 
the United States Shipping Board. 
With the increase in the number of 
lines and the total of ships the mer- 
chant marine has enlarged its amount 
of tonnage from 600,000 to 4,000,000 tons, 
the Board states. In place of 24 services 
there are now offered 165. Domestic 
ports served have increased from 12 to 
64, while foreign and noncontiguous 
ports have jumped from 40 to 600. - 
Percentage of trade carried has gained 
during this period from 9 per cent to 
34 per cent with 128 countries touched 
in place of 25 a sin 1914, the research 
discloses. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


as being one of the most far-reaching and | =—"Novy. 13. Made Public Nov. 16, 1931™" 
important steps offered to assist home Receipts 

ownership. Your announcement will bring Internal revenue receipts 

encouragement to thousands whose in- Income tax -ceeee $223,661.78 
herent desire is to own a home and the! Miscellaneous internal reve- 

|plan will make real estate mortgage se- | BR “Siavicd ce ae cri wataneaes 1,923,001.31 


curities more liquid and in time assure a | 
|greater volume of money available for | 
home building.” 

Utah League of Building and Loan As- | 
sociation, by Elmer C. Jenkins, President, | 
| Salt Lake City, Utah: “The Utah League 
of Building and Loans Associations ex- | 
}tends congratulations on your help to} 
home building movement in the new fi- 
pancing plan released py Administration | 
|today. Your aggressive action hailed here | 
|} with enthusiasm.” 


Henry 8S. Rosenthal, Editor, American | 
| Building Association News, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio: “Heartily endorse your proposed 


'plan for establishment of home loan dis- | 
count system. It is sound and feasible 
and will be a wonderful assistance in pro- 
moting home financing.” 

“Pomona Mutual Building and Loan 
Association, Fred B. Palmer, President. | 
Pomona, Calif.: “Pomona Mutual Build- |} 
ing and Loan Association welcomes your | 
‘constructive plans for regional banks to} 
meet the requirements of building and | 
loan associations. We are anxious to co- | 
oaue in every possible way and would 
greatly appreciate full particulars of this 
most constructive policy.” 

H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio: “Your 
| plan for home loan discount banks has 
been enthusiastically received here by 
building and loan association officials. You 
| William FE. Best, President, United 
States Building & Loan League, Tulsa, 
Okla.: “Your announcement regarding 
home loan reserve system being widely 
{acclaimed in building and loan circles. 
| In my judgment it is most constructive 
| proposal since establishment of Federal 
reserve banking system. You will find 
complete agreement on _ objectives and 
great benefit will come to home puyers 
and home owners from _ strengthening 
home financing system and _ assisting 
building and loan associations in refinanc- 
ing short-term mortgages advanced by 
other financial institutions. Count on our 
full cooperation and am assembling offi- 
cers and directors of United States Build- 
ing & Loan League and building and 
loan leaders from every State in Wash- 
ington on Dec. 1 to consider all phases 
of the plan. Again commend your pro- 
posal and trust that all departments of 
National Government will cooperate in 
accomplishing objectives. Project very |} 
|important to home owners and _ institu- 
tions primarily responsible for extending 
long-term mortgage credit.” 

z. M. Allen, President, National Security 
Company, New York: “Your proposal for 
the establishment of real estate discount 
|banks will be approved and commended 
| by all right thinking people. Thousands 
of small property holders and home own- 
| ers have seen the savings of years wiped 
out by the foreclosure of loans that could 
not be recast to meet present-day con- 
ditions. I congratulate you heartily on 
this far-seeing and constructive step for | 
the benefit of the rank and file of our 
citizens.” 

J. H. Dexter, President, Society for Sav- 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 











As of Nov. 16 
New York, Nov. 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
| of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 













rencies are as shown below 

Austria (schilling) .....-..ceeees 13.9428 
Belgium (be@lgA) «.--secereeeeneeves 13.9102 
Bulgaria (lev) 7150 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9621 
Denmark (krone) ..... 21.0275 


ete : 376.6000 


| 
| 
| England (pound) 
| 











Finland (markka) 2.0350 
France (franc) ee ° 3.9169 
Germany (reichsmark) ...+seseess « 23.6873 
Greece (drachma@) ...«.+- seveces 1.2873 
Hungary (PeMgoO) ....-seeseeeeceres « 17.4600 
Italy (lira) . eees oce 5.1552 

| Netherlands (guilder) . eee 40.1021 

| Norway (krone) ...-««- e+ 20.8437 

| Poland (zloty) sa - 11.1903 

| Portugal (escudo) ° 3.6200 

Rumania (leu) ee 5972 
Spain (PesetA) «..cccevceeveevecces . 8.6223 
Sweden (krona ceedecseasuenesees 20.9340 
Switzerland (franc) ...csececereoes -« 19.4690 
Yugoslavia (GimaT) ...-.seeeereeees 1.7865 
Hong Kong ROD > co. eed ee bate 27.2708 
China (Shanghai tael) ..\s..-eeee- 35.1041 
China (Mexican dollar) ........0. 25.6666 | 
China (Yuan dollar) - 26.1250 | 
| India (rupee) - 28.3500 
| Japan (yen) + 49.4281 
Singapore (dollar) .. + 43.0000 

|} Canada (dollar) - 89.7794 

| Cuba (peso) + 99.9906 

|} Mexico (peso) . + 40.1000 

Argentina (pesO, BOIG) csseseseseee 60.0414 

Brazil (milreis) erseece « 6.1500 

| Chile (PO@SO) ...ccceece « 12.0750 

|} Uruguay (pes0) eeee « 45.3333 

|} Colombia (peso) + 96.5700 

| Bar silver - 32.6250 

a. = — 

Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 8.F 
2,895 612 357 602 434 1,856 
2,073 396 229 337 297 1,126 j 

992 155 58 91 86 293 
1,081 241 171 246 211 8353 
322 216 28 265 137 730 
456 85 55 130 15 378 | 
366 131 713 135 62 352 
216 43 23 46 30 95 | 
40 8 5 14 4 18 
1,599 331 203 390 257 667 
1,087 223 143 191 135 944 
4 2 1 2 7 6 
201 47 58 109 63 131 
375 89 76 148 79 188 
43 10 ee 21 12 82 


959,020.45 
350,667.36 


Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$3,456,350.90 
oebanie’s 50,000.00 
- 197,820,519.74 

—s. 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 

Total ..... . vam . « .$201,326,870.64 
Expenditures 


General expenditures $5,825.114.90 


Interest on public debt ...... 249,238.78 
Refunds of receipts 152.676.57 
Panama Canal 48,748.14 





All other 1,278,339.41 


TOU scene ; soeees 
Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


$7,554,117.80 
. 858,528.25 
192,914,224.59 





Total . .$201,326,870.64 


ings in the City of Cleveland, Ohio: 


home 
benefit 


structive plan for Federal 
banks. It will be of great 
many sections of the country.” 


STATE BANKING 


“Per- 
mit me to congratulate you on your con- 
loan 
in 
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Building Awan 
In Minneapolis 
Area Increase 


Business Volume, However, 
Lowest of Any October 
Since World War, Says 
Federal Reserve Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 16.—Contracts 
awarded for residential building and pub- 
lic works during October in the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve District were larger than in 
the same month of 1930, according to the 
preliminary summary of agricultural and 
business conditions prepared by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

The preliminary summary follows in full 
text: 

Low prices and decreased grain mar- 
ketings resulted in a smaller volume of 
business last month than in any October 
during the post-war period. The bank 
debit index remained at 61, the low point 
reached in September. The country check 
clearings index dropped to 64 from the 
preceding low point of 72, which was es- 
tablished last month. Freight car-loadings 
during the first three weeks of October 
were much smaller than in the same three 
weeks last year, with the exception of 
livestock, which was only 3 per cent 
smaller. 


Flour and linseed product shipments, 
electric power consumption, and postal 
receipts were all smaller than a year ago. 
On the other hand, contracts awarded 
for residential building and public works 
were larger than in October last year. 
Real estate activity in the Twin Cities was 
nearly as great as in October, 1930. 

The estimated cash value of major farm 
products marketed in October was 40 per 
cent smaller than in October last year. 
Prices of bread wheat, rye, flax, livestock, 
dairy products, and potatoes were lower 
than in the same month last year. Cash 
grain prices improved during the month, 
except flax, continuing the upward swing 
that started in July and August. The 
“high” for October was registered within 
the last three days of the month for 
bread wheat, durum wheat, rye, and flax. 
Since Nov. 1, grain prices have shown 
further improvement. 

During October, potato prices continued 
at low levels. Livestock prices suffered 
severely during October, with the excep- 
tion of prime butcher steers and hogs, 
both of which showed a slightly higher 
median price than in the preceding month. 

In September, hogs sold at the lowest 
levels since our records began in 1920, and 
in October new low records were registered 
by stocker and feeder steers, veal calves, 
ewes, and lambs. Butcher steer prices 
dropped to the low point established last 
May. Cattle receipts at South St. Paul 
were not much larger than a year ago, 
but the number of hogs received estab- 
lished a new record for the month of 
October, and was larger than in, any 
month since January, 1928. October sheep 
receipts at South St. Paul were nearly as 
great as the all-time record established 
in October last year. Calf receipts were 
larger than in any month since May, 1928, 
and were the largest ever received in 
October, except in 1926. 
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New Car 
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Savings, too 


’ 
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r 
oat DEPRESSION SPELL caused the Doe family,* 
like thousands of others, to drive the old auto- 


mobile past the point of utility. 


No longer a 


pleasure to drive, the ever mounting cost of re- 


pairs made it imperative to buy a new one. 


The Doe family have more than sufficient savings 


to pay for a new car. 


But would it have been 


wise to deplete this reserve they had so soundly 
created for emergencies? They knew from experi- 


ence that cash once withdrawn from the family 


nest-egg was difficult at best to replace. 


Fortunately, the dealer who sold the Doe family 


their new car knew his business. 


Said he: 


**The time price of this new car is less than seven 


per cent in excess of the cash price and that in- 
cludes fire and theft insurance. 


“You will find it easier to budget your income 
and pay a fixed sum each month for the car than 
to repay your savings account if you use it to pay 


cash, 
and time again. 


‘Keep your savings 


Human nature has proved that fact time 


buy the car on Commercial 


Credit terms and at the end of a year you will 


have your car and your savings, 


too. 


So the Doe family bought their new car on a 
Commercial Credit plan and will be the richer ale 
ways for having reached this conservative decision. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
IAL BANKERS 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $50,000,000 


COMMERC 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest published after 


March of each year. 
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Tax Appraisal of Beal Estate 


on Scientific Basis + + «+ + 


Method of Establishing Proper Values as 
Basis of State, County and Local Levies Out- 
lined by North Dakota Administrator 


By LYMAN A. BAKER 


Deputy Tax Commissioner, State of North Dakota 


CORRECT, equitable and uniform assess- 
ment of city real estate as well as cer- 
tain other types of city property pre- 

sents serious difficulties. The problems of 
the city assessor are many and are hard to 
solve. To a less extent this is true as to vil- 
lage assessors. 


During the last 30 years we have had a re- 
markable growth in the development of busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises along scientific 
lines. Standardization in manufacture, effi- 
cient methods in operation and construction 
and in buying and selling have become key- 
notes in business. Governmental machinery 
and practice have not kept pace with busi- 
ness. Assessment conditions and practices 
in many large cities have been notoriously 
bad. Chicago is our most prominent and 
probably worst example. 


— > 


The scientific appraising of real estate and 
of other property by trained men in these 
cities has resulted in an equitable equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden. The great difficulty 
in appraising real estate has always been 
the lack of some tangible uniform basis. 
These cities have gone a long way in solving 
the problems of real estate assessment. 


In attacking the problem of city real estate 
assessments, the land must be separated from 
the buildings. There is no serious difficulty 
in arriving at the value of land. Lafd value 
is common knowledge and since land is con- 
tiguous, the. establishment of values from 
comparison is satisfactory. 


In arriving at an equitable basis for the 
assessment of buildings, we start with the 
cost of reproduction. This represents a value, 
definite, ascertainable and uniform. From 
this figure must then be deducted an allow- 
ance for physical depreciation and allowance 
must also be made for obsolescence. 

The methods followed in the various cities 
that have adopted modern assessment meth- 
ods are very similar. Tax maps are pre- 
pared showing the dimensions of every par- 
cel of land in each assessment district. To 
make a fair and accurate assessment of land 
without the use of tax maps is considered 
impossible. Usually they have a large index 
map of the entire city and smaller maps on 
a large scale of different portions of the city. 

The cooperation of realtors associations, 
chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions is secured and prominent realtors as- 
sist the assessor in establishing proper unit 
values in both the business and resident sec- 
tion. Unit values on a front foot hasis are 
established. The procedure is to first estab- 
lish key values and then the filling in of 
the intermediate front foot values is largely 
@ matter of expert judgment and the con- 
tinuous application of common sense. 

Frontage values usually apply to*a unit 
foot of land, that is, one foot front by 140 
feet deep or whatever may be the standard 
lot depth, located in the center of the block. 
Lots vary in depth and their value is not 
directly proportional to their depth. Depth 
rules have been devised which endeavor to 
estimate distribution of value within the lot. 

There are two general methods for valuing 
buildings, both of which have their advocates 
and both of which work satisfactorily. The 
valuation of business structures is usually 
made on the basis of the cubical contents of 
the buildings. The valuation of residence 
structures is made on the same basis in some 
cities while in others ground floor area is 
the unit of valuation. The ground floor area 
basis of valuation is easier for the untrained 
assessor to use, otherwise it has no advan- 
tages over the cubical contents basis » and 
does have some disadvantages. 


+ + 
In the valuation of buildings, almost ex- 
clusive consideration is given to the cost of 
reproduction, less structural depreciation and 
obsolescence. The cost of reproduction can 


Making New Trails 
Through Wildness 
of Public Parks 


y 
Major W. A. Welch 
General Masager, Pali- 
sades Isterstate Park, 
State of New Yorkand 
New Jersey 
NE of the most remarkable examples in 
Q this country, of volunteer cooperation for 
the improvement of outdoor recreation 
facilities in a public preserve, is that shown 
during ‘he past dozen years in the Harriman 
and Bear Mountain sections, in the Hudson 
Highlands and northern Ramapo Mountains, 
of the Palisades Interstate Park of New York 
and New Jersey, by members of the walking 
clubs of the metropolitan district, in making 
and maintaining hiking trails. 

Over 100 miles of new trails have been 
scouted, located, cleared and marked, by 
workers for these clubs, and are annually 
maintained by them. There were originally 
about 200 miles of old wood roads in the 
Highlands sections, attractive for hiking, but 
not marked in any systematic way. The loca- 
tion of the new trails, on a definite system, pro- 
vides new scenic, skyline routes, and improves 
the recreational value of the old roads, for 
hiking, skiing and snowshoeing, by making 
combinations of both kinds of routes readily 
accessible, from railroads and highways bor- 
dering the park. 

This trail work is done by the club mem- 
bers and others as a pleasure and recreation, 
They go hiking somewhere every Sunday, 
and when it was proposed that they give up 
a few of their holidays yearly to work on 
some definite piece of trail, the idea met 
with an enthusiastic response. It was cor- 
dially welcomed by the Commissioners of the 
Palisades Interstate Park, who had made in 
sufficient quantities, metal markers and 
branded wooden arrows for indicating the 
routes and their termini and junctions. More 
recently paint blazes, used on bark cuts or 
on rocks, have been added to make the 
routes clearer. 
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be determined with reasonable accuracy 
through the use of properly worked out unit 
cost figures, but the factors of depreciation 
and obsolescence present difficult problems. 
Property ordinarily sells on the basis of re- 
production cost less depreciation, in all grow- 
ing and reasonably prosperots communities. 


The basis of assessment in all States is 
the same. Assessments are required to be 
based on market value or sales value. You 
naturally might very well inquire why re- 
production cost less depreciation and obso- 
lescence allowances should be substituted for 
the basis prescribed by law. The reason is 
because the establishment of market value 
solely on the basis of judgment was found 
totally unreliable. Assessors had to have the 
judgment of a Solomon in order to make a 
fair appraisal without the use of any system 
or method. The establishment of market 
value on the basis of sales became totally 
inadequate. Much real estate is not sold 
within a lifetime and the establishment of 
structural value on the basis of similar prop- 
erty becomes totally inadequate in a large 
city. Prices established through the process 
of comparison are extremely unreliable. In 
the case of commercial and industrial prop- 
erties the price is usually influenced by 
factors that have no bearing on the physical 
value of the property. If the concern is 
pom it seldom wishes to sell—if it does 
sell the price includes capitalization of profits 
or good will, which is practically impossible 
to segregate. 

+ + 


The working out of unit cost figures appli- 
cable to different sections of the country and 
to different cities has been done with the 
assistance of owners, realtors, building cbn- 
tractors, expert appraisers and by secur- 
ing a vast amount of data as to actual con- 
struction cost of various types of buildings. 

The cost of reproduction is determined by 
classifying structures into afew general rep- 
resentative types, ascertaining for each type 
the cost of construction per square foot or 
per cubic foot at current prices, and modi- 
fying the estimates thus arrived at to take 
care of variations or departures from the 
standard. Variations occur in plumbing, 
heating, flooring, interior trim and in other 
factors. 

The theory of the cubic foot or square foot 
cost method of valuation is that buildings of 
the same class or type, built of the same con- 
struction materials, cost the same amount 
to construct per square foot of ground floor 
area or per cubic foot of contents. In using 
the cubic foot cost method the cubical con- 
tents of the building are first found and 
then multiplied by the valuation per cubic 
foot that has been found applicable to that 
type of building. The resulting figure rep- 
resents reproduction cost, and present value 
is then found by allowing proper depreci- 
ation based on the normal life of a building 
of that type. 

Most of the cities following modern 
methods of assessment-administration, gather 
all of the supplemental information possible. 
Sales data covering all bona fide sales is 
gathered, also data on leases, mortgages, 
building permit data and in all possible cases 
data as to actual cost of construction of busi- 
ness property. 

+ + 


The development of the unit cost method 
of valuation was made necessary by the fact 
that a detailed appraisal of buildings in 
cities could not be made because of the tre- 
mondous volume of property required to be 
appraised. In addition men could be easily 
trained to become competent appraisers in 
the use of the square foot or cubic foot cost 
method of valuation. This method is par- 
ticularly advantageous in cities and villagés 
that have to rely on men who are not ex- 
perts in the appraisal of property. 

The success of this system depends largely 
upon keeping a permanent record of prop- 
erty. The real estate record card is one of 
the essential features of the system. 

The physical life of a building is dependent 
upon the following factors: Location (cli- 
mate); type of construction; kind of con- 
struction; character of construction; natural 
decay and disintegration; wear and tear; 
maintenance. 

The life of the building depends to some 
extent on climate. It varies with the type 
of construction and character of the con- 
struction, whether good, average or poor con- 
struction, Every building is subject to nat- 
ural decay and disintegration. Wear and 
tear varies according to the use to which 
the building is put. Maintenance is possibly 
the most important factor affecting the life 
of a building. Excellent maintenance may 
prolong the life of a building indefinitely. 
Tables on structural depreciation are based 
upon the normal life of standard classified 
buildings. These tables, of course, are based 
upon average experience, 

Tables of depreciation can not be applied 
indiscriminately. The value of buildings and 
improvements can be appraised by uniform 
methods which will show the cost of repro- 
dud@tion new at a given time and from which 
depreciation may be deducted on a reason- 
able basis, The great trouble is in the ap- 
plication of depreciation judgment. The 
factors of natural decay and disintegration 
and obsolescence or lack of utility must be 
considered. 
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Obsolescence may be defined as a decrease 
in the value of a building, caused by chang- 
ing utility conditions. It may be due to 
internal obsolescence resulting from the de- 
crease in the ability of the building to serve 
the purpose for which it was constructed of 
it may be due to external obsolescence re- 
sulting from change in the character of the 
surrounding district. 

Obsolescence may take place on account 
of changes in type or kind of construction. 
A building designed for a certain purpose 
becomes obsolete when there is no longer use 
for the building for the specific purpose for 
which it was constructed. External obsoles- 
cence takes place due to the location of the 
building in an undesirable part of the city. 
A beautiful residence which is built in a 
factory district or an office building con- 
structed on the outskirts of the business dis- 
trict are examples of obsolescence. 
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WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1931 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FIXING FREIGHT STATUS - 
OF CANNED FOODS 


Rulings by Interstate Commerce Commission on Various 
Problems of Transportation in Cases under Litigation 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries, 


The present series deals with canning and preserving. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


OMMERCIAL canning and preserv- 
( ing of food products is an industry 
which in recent years has undergone 
large expansion. Vegetable-canning 
plants are found, in greater or less num- 
bers, ir&nearly all sections of the coun- 
try. The canning of fruit centers chiefly 
in California, of meat wh the Middle 
West, and of fish on the North Atlantic 
and North Pacific coasts. The drying 
of fruit is predominantly a California 
industry. The canning of condensed and 
evaporated milk occurs in many States, 
among which Wisconsin, California and 
New York are prominent. 
+ + 
Cases decided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relating to freight 
rates on canned foods are numbered by 
scores. Prominent among the rates giv- 
ing rise to litigation are those on canned 
foods from the Pacific seaboard to the 
East. Canned foods are a form of freight 
which lends itself particularly well to 
carriage by water, and in an effort to 
hold as much as possible of the traffic 
to their own lines the transcontinental 
railroads in times past have established 
or proposed rates for canned foods so 
low as to cause protests from eastern 
canners, from water carriers operating 
through the Panama Canal, and from 
eastern railroads which carry the water- 
borne traffic in canned goods from the 
Atlantic ports to consuming centers in 
the interior. In a case of this kind de- 
cided in 1927, Canned Goods from Pa- 
cific Coast, 132 I. C. C. 520, the Commis- 
sion held that the transcontinental rail- 
roads were justified by water competi- 
tion in reducing their eastbound rate on 
canned goods from $1.05 to 98 cents per 
100 pounds, but not to 90 cents per 100 
pounds as proposed by them. 
+ +> 
Litigation before the Commission has 
also arisen on several occasions out of 
different viewpoints between shippers 


and by reason of the lack of a uniform 
practice among the carriers as to the 
products to be transported as canned 
foods at a common freight rate. When 
freight-rate schedules are so framed as 
to admit both the cheap and expensive 
forms of canned foods without distinc- 
tion, those who produce and ship only 
the cheaper forms, such as canned vege- 
tables or canned soup, are prompted to 
cbject that they should have a lower 
rate and that in distributing these staple 
foods they ought not to be burdened 
with any part of the cost of distributing 
other canned foods of higher unit value. 
The opposing contention, usually ad- 
vanced by those who pack a broad line 
of canned foods or by canned-foods job- 
bers, is that trade demands in all but 
the largest consuming centers are for 
mixed carloads of different kinds of 
canned foods, and that solid carload 
shipments of single articles are largely 
limited to the initial movements from 
the packing plants. Where a number 
of kinds of canned foods are given a 
common carload rate they may all be 
shipped at that rate in mixed carloads, 
but it is otherwise where each kind has 
its own separate carload rate. Thus it 
is urged that any breaking up of the 
canned-foods group for freight-rate pur- 
poses hampers carload distribution and 
forces a larger proportion of the tcn- 
nage to move at the higher less-than- 
carload rates. Questions are also pre- 
sented as to the relative rates on goods 
in glass compared with tin containers. 
+ + 

In the year 1930 Class I railroads orig- 
inated 4,75:,379 tons of canned food 
products (not including meats) moving 
in carload lots, and from all such move- 
ments, including reshipments and other 
duplications, derived a revenue of $42,- 
737,000. The volume of less-than-car- 
load movements is not specifically re- 
ported. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with “Hides and Leather.” 


In the first article on this subject, to 


appear in the issue of Nov. 18, Wilbur J. Page, Chief, Hides and Leather Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will discuss the activities of the 


Hides and Leather Division. 


Care of Child in New Hampshire 


Work of County Hospital Units 
By MARY D. DAVIS 


Board of Health, State of New Hampshire 


HE development of county hospital units 
7 as a necessary aid to public health work 
must be apparent to those who have 
watched the evolution of some of its phases 
which had their beginning in the work of 
the voluntary and philanthropic agencies and 
have generally and rightfully become offi- 
cial public health responsibilities. The word 
underprivileged in its economic and physi- 
cal interpretation is much used and misused 
in describing conditions surrounding many of 
the mothers, children and homes of our own 
and other States. 

We know that children are the victims of 
heredity, environment and training, especially 
during the before-school period of their lives, 
and that we have but little control over their 
care and development except that brought 
about by education in regard to their needs 
beginning long before ‘birth. The laws pro- 
tecting children, safeguarding their right to 
education, health, etc., begins to function 
when a child enters school. Every child dur- 
ing its school life is under trained men and 
women who with their special knowledge of 
individualism are trying to give every child 
the chance for physical, social and mental 
development to meet his special needs. 

The concern of the Maternity and Child 
Hygiene Division is with the home, the par- 
ents and the child's life from its beginning 
until such time as we pass these children in 
good physical, social and mental health to 
the school authorities to enter school. What 
an ideal this is to work for, how hard it 
is to accomplish and how much is involved 
is difficult to visualize except by those ac- 
tually in the field. School and welfare ac- 
tivities are reinforced by law and do not 
require the intense community organization 
and individual education that, is necessary to 
get results. The work is fundamental health 
education, disease prevention, health and life 
conservation. 

We have all read President Hoover's state- 
ment made at the White House Conference 
last November: “If we could have but one 
generation of properly born, trained, edu- 
cated, and healthy children, 1,000 other prob- 
lems of government would vanish. We could 
assure: ourselves of healthier minds in more 
vigorous bodies.” . 

We know this to be true. It applies to 
New Hampshire. Organized effort and edu- 
cation in regard to infant and child care, 
sanitary control of food and drugs, control 
of communicable disease, better knowledge 
of nutrition, hygiene and health habits have 
brought about better health and living con- 
ditions and a reduction in the mortality rates 
of all ages except those under one month and 
over 50 years. Still our problems increase, 
not because there are more of them, but be- 
cause we .are reaching more people, and 
science is continually opening new channels 
for the benefit of humanity, especially chil- 
dren. 

Our present problems include the high 
maternal, still birth and prenatal mortality 
rates, the number of children found with de- 
fects and the lack of staff and facilities to 
adequately care for these conditions and meet 
the new developments that are presented. 

The present economic condition demands 
that we double our efforts to safeguard not 


only the lives but also the health of mothers 
and children, all of which requires extra 
time spent in the social service work which 
every good public health nurse is necessarily 
required to do, especially those in the rural 
sections of our State. 

Continually we are told that our city, town 
and county taxes increase, but the fact re- 
mains that money invested in child health 
and welfare work will yield now and in the 
future splendid returns and that the condi- 
tion of our children and our attitude to them 
is a measure of our progress. The writer 
traveling over some of our new stretches 
of cement road can not but feel that sacri- 
ficing a mile of this would not cost any great 
hardship to anyone, tourist or State resi- 
dent alike, and this money expended in child 
health would staff our division adequately, 
would enable us to reach and help every 
mother and child in the State and would 
enable us to give a more constructive service. 

For years the public health nurses and 
others have asked from private hospitals and 
physicians a great deal for nothing for those 
financially unable to assume this responsi- 
bility. While this has been generously given 
there is a growing tendency that much of it 
must stop, probably due to the fact that in 
some cases poor social investigations have 
been made and these privileges preyed upon, 
and while some clinic work will continue to 
be done it would seem that we must provide 
@ more business-like and stable avenue for 
the hospital and medical care of families 
financially handicapped. 

The answer is a well-equipped, modernly 
conducted county hospital unit, adequately 
and professionally staffed, having State or 
outside specialists as consultants, cooperating 
with the State departments and supplemented 
by the field work of the public health and 
social service workers of the county and 
State. I can almost hear someone say, “But 
think of the taxes.” In the few counties of 
New Hampshire where hospitals are main- 
tained the taxes are no higher than in other 
sections. To do this will require on the part 
of county delegations and county commis- 
sioners a broad vision of economics in its 
relation to human welfare. 

How many mothers never have any pre- 
natal care, never have adequate maternity 
or post confinement care; how many babies 
might live if given the right start; how many 
children with defects that require short or 
long periods of hospitalization are deprived 
of it due to the lack of adequate facilities! 
Some types of cases will always be cared for 
by special appropriation, but their number 
is limited. 

The community stands next to the family 
in its responsibility to children, and we 
should make it possible for every child to 
face life bravely and fearlessly. If they are 
handicapped, so much harder should we work 
for them. We should remember that in our 
various capacities God has given us the 
privilege of touching their lives and in so 
doing has placed on us a great responsibility. 

This plan is practical. If everybody con- 
cerned will do their part in a loyal, ethical 
and professional manner, underprivileged in 


« relation to our children would become an un- 


used word. 
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President of the United States 1829-1837 
“The people in every part of the United States 
should be enlightened as to an understanding of the 
rights and interests of government.” 
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Expansion of Beehive Industry 
in United States 4+ 4+ 4+ + & 


Development of Extensive Commercial En- 
terprise Since Importation of First Colony 


in 1638 by New York Apiarist Is Reviewed 
By H. M. KREBS 


Department of Agriculture, State of California 


EEKEEPING is one of the oldest branches 
B of agriculture. Thousands of persons 
of all races and classes have not only 
found pleasure in the study of the habits 
and behavior of the honeybee, but have en- 
joyed the profits derived from robbing the 
bank. 

Bees and honey have been known from 
almost the beginning of the world. One will 
find honey mentioned in the Bible when it 
says, “Eat thou honey because it is good.” 
In another place it tells of “Canaan, the 
land flowing with milk and honey.” Other 
references to bees and honey appear all 
through ancient history. In these early times, 
no attempt was made to domesticate bees, 
but they lived in caves, hollow trees, logs, or 
any other place that was acceptable as a 
home and a storage place for their honey. 


+ + 


Gradually, as man advanced and discov- 
ered the art of making boards out of trees, 
he . constructed rude boxes and captured 
swarms from the wild bees to put in them. 
In some parts of the old world they were 
put in hollowed logs set on end called log 
gums, and in other places straw skeps were 
made by tightly twisting long rye straw in 
strands and winding these strands some- 
what in the shape of a bell. Cross sticks 
were then placed inside and the skep placed 
bottom side up on a platform or other base 
and it was then ready for the bees. \ 

These boxes, log gums and straw skeps 
are still in considerable use in Europe and 
some other countries but are very seldom 
found in this country anymore. During this 
period the colonies were “robbed” once a 
year and most beekeepers practiced the “art” 
of killing all colonies that were a year old 
before robbing them of their hard-earned 
savings. 

It was not till the 17th century that bee- 
Keepers began to cast about for something 
better than the boxes and skeps which were 
then in use. Huber, a blind naturalist of 
Switzerland, was the first man to bring forth 
the idea of a movable frame hive in 1789. 
From this time on there are records of four 
other men each improving the Huber princi- 
ple until the advent of the Langstroth hive 
in 1852. Langstroth was an American, and 
it is a compliment to his genius, that, al- 
though frames and hives of different sizes 
have been tried by the hundreds, yet today 
his hive and frame is in almost universal 
use where better beekeeping practices are in 
vogue. 

With the perfection of the movable frame 
hive, commercial beekeeping began to develop 
and systems of hive and colony manage- 
ment were devised which greatly changed 
the entire industry. The production of honey 
and beeswax began to assume an important 
part in world commerce until at the present 
time the value of products produced by the 
beekeepers of California alone is estimated 
to range from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000’ per 
year. 

+ + 


This does not take into consideration the 
value of the bees as pollenators. In fact, this 
direct value of honey and beeswax which 
the bees produce is only a minor part of their 
value to mankind. Most of our fruit crops, 
and many of our vegetable and farm seed 
crops require insects to carry pollen from 
blossom to blossom if they are to mature 
seed or produce a good set of perfect fruit. 
The honeybee is the greatest of all pollen- 
izers, because it is the only insect that man 
can control and produce in sufficient numbers 
at the proper time and in the proper place 
at exactly the right time. For this reason, 
we find that many thousands of colonies are 
moved each year into the fruit, vegetable and 
seed producing centers at the time the trees 
and plants come into bloom. 

Many of our up-to-date fruit growers think 
so highly of the services rendered by this 
useful insect that they pay the beekeepers a 
rental of from $2 to $5 per colony for moving 
the bees into the orchards for the short time 
they are in bloom. Such an investment 
brings the fruit grower handsome returns for 
it has been estimated that the value to him 
is no less than 10 times the value derived 
by the beekeeper for moving his bees. 

It is interesting to note that the bee and 
honey industry in California, like many other 
of our agricultural activities, has grown from 
nothing to its present size. Authorities are 
pretty well agreed that the honeybee is not 
native to the United States. On the con- 
trary, experts tell us that bees were first intro- 
duced into New York about 1638. 

Here in California we can find no record of 
anyone keeping bees until about 250 years 
later when a man by the name of Shelton 
attempted to bring 12 colonies from New 
York via Panama to San Jose. When they 
arrived at San Jose, only one of the 12 col- 
onies was alive. However, this colony in- 
creased to three the same year and two of 
them later sold for $215. 

During the next few years more and larger 
importations were made. Honey was in such 
demand then, that it sold for $1.50 to $2 
per pound. With these prices, many turned 
their attention to beekeeping and soon col- 
onies were brought in by the thousands. Some 
people may remember that Bill Lightning in 
the famous play told how his father had 
driven a swarm of bees across the desert in 
the heat of Summer and over mountain 
ranges in the dead of Winter without losing 
a single bee. I might add right here that 
Mr. Lightning's record is still unsurpassed by 
any of our present-day migratory beekeepers. 


+ +, 


From this very modest beginning in 1853 
the beekeeping industry in California has 
grown until the State ranks right at the top 
among the other States in the number of 
hives of bees and in the amount of honey 
produced. Our,sannual honey crop ranges 
from 6,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds, and in 
addition we produce from 30 to 100 tons of 
beeswax, these amounts both depending on 
the weather and the.condition of the flora 
from year to year 

California is noted for the quality of her 
bees and queens and many are sold each 
Spring to beekeepers in colder regions such 
as the northwestern States and Canada. In 
& normal year over 50 tons of these live bees 
are thus disposed of, and in the neighborhood 


of 90,000 queens. The bees are shipped in 
packages with or without a queen, each pack- 
age containing either two or three pounds 
net of bees. There are about 5,000 bees to 
the pound. The container is made with 
window screen on the sides so as to give 
plenty of ventilation and a perforated top 
can is filled with syrup and then inverted to 
be used as food for the bees while in transit. 
Queens are sent through the mail in a small 
cage with only about 12 retainer bees to 
feed and look after her. 
+ + 

From these figures one can see that Cali- 
fornia beekeeping is a real business, and 
moreover a business which specializes in sav- 
ing what would otherwise be a wasted prod- 
uct, that is the nectar from the flowers. To 
be successful, a beekeeper must be a real 
business man and also one who deeply loves 
his work. Some even go so far as to sug- 
gest that he should have the hide of a 
rhinoceros, but this is hardly necessary in 
these days of gentler bees, better equipment 
and better management. 

I mentioned migratory beekeeping a mo- 
ment ago along with the story of Bill Light- 
ning. By migratory beekeeping is meant the 
moving of whole apiaries from one location 
to another so as to follow the honey flows. 
In years past, this was a very slow and labori- 
ous process because the only locomotion to 
be had was wagons drawn by mules or 
horses. The colonies would be closed so no 
bees could get out while loading, moving 
and unloading, but sometimes a mistake 
would be made or an accident occur when 
there would be plenty of fun for anyone that 
might be looking, but it might be rather 
serious for the beekeeper and the horses. 
Bees resent being handled as roughly as they 
must be in moving and if an opportunity 
was given them to get out they at once tried 
to spend their resentment on the nearest 
moving objects which of course would be 
the beekeeper and the horses. The horses 
would become frantic and then there would 
be plenty of trouble for the beekeeper. Should 
th horses get out of control before they could 
be unhitched, there would be a runaway and 
no telling what the final result might be. 
There are records of horses being stung to 
death, so you can see the necessity of extreme 
care being taken when moving bees. 


+ + 

Horses and wagons were too slow and have 
now been displaced by motor trucks with 
which a beekeeper can move a large num- 
ber of colonies at one time and to a long 
distance. California has some 12,000 to 15,- 
000 beekeepers owning approximately 400,- 
000 colonies of bees. A great number of these 
colonies of bees are moved from once to as 
many as four times a year depending on the 
year and the location of the honey plants 
from the home apiary. 


Traffic Accidents 
and Youthful 
Offenders 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 


Commishioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


OUTH, which prides itself upon its ready 
Y acceptance of challenging conditions ap- 

parently has an opportunity to exercise 
this talent in connection with its motor vehi- 
cle operation. Figures growing out of care- 
ful analysis of traffic accidents with refer- 
ence to the age of drivers participating are 
decidedly against the youthful motor vehi- 
cle operator. 

National Safety Council tabulations, for 
instance, show that 30 per cent of the drivers 
involved in fatal highway accidents last year 
were under 25 years of age. They also reveal 
that mishaps in which drivers of this class 
are involved are more likely to result fatally, 
the natural inference of which is that speed 
plays a more important part in them. 

Still another analysis of accidents based 
on driver's ages—that of the Travelers In- 
surance Company—reveals that drivers under 
30, although comprising only 36.4 per cent 
of the 4,000,000 whose records were studied, 
were involved in 48.6 per cent of the personal 
injury accidents reported for the group 
within a year. On the other hand, those 
more than 30 years of age, comprised 63.6 
per cent of the total and accounted for only 
51.4 per cent of the accidents. 

These figures, which should be decidedly 
challenging to the younger generation of 
motorists, are interesting in several ways. For 
one thing, they indicate quite definitely that 
safe motor vehicle operation is the result 
of sound judgment rather than the mere abil- 
ity to handle a car with consummate physi- 
cal skill and grace. The natural aptitude 
which belongs to the very young, and which 
is the basis of the pride of so many in their 
ability to drive, can never replace good judg- 
ment as a means of preventing mishaps. 

Another interesting speculation which the 
figures provoke is that the tendency to com- 
pare the safety of motor vehicle operators 
on the basis of sex is not nearly so valuable 
nor illuminating as a comparison based 
upon age. Here again the consideration of 
judgment appears to be paramount. 

Perhaps the figures paint the record of 
youth more darkly than is deserved. In all 
fairness, it should be recognized that the de- 
gree to which any group participates in high- 
way accidents can not be precisely deter- 
mined on any other basis than total mile- 
age driven. There is, of course, no way of 
arriving at such a figure. 

If there were in this particular case, it 
might be offered in extenuation of youth's 
darker driving record. It is to be doubted 
greatly, however, that it would provide a per- 
fect alibi for the younger generation. The 
proportion is too heavily against this group 
to be so explained, although it undoubtedly 
is true that its automobfles are more “on the 
go” than those owned by older and more- 
settled persons. 








